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TO THE READER. 



CORNISH NOTES AND QUERIES" was 
begun in the columns of The Cornish Telegraph 
in January, 1903, and has since appeared 
every week. Numerous correspondents urged that 
these contributions should be rescued from the com- 
parative oblivion of the newspaper file and reproduced 
in book form. By such means these interesting 
articles, dealing with Cornish men, women, and 
manners, would be given a more permanent form, made 
easily accessible, and, moreover, would be brought to 
the notice of a wider public. The present volume is 
the first of a series of Reprints of ** Cornish Notes 
AND Queries," which it is intended to issue at intervals, 
probably of twelve months. 

The arbitary arrangement of the contents under 
distinct headings is only partially successful, inasmuch 
as many of the subjects overlap and allusions crop up 
here and there to matters dealt with in other parts of 
the book. This, however, is inevitable under the 
circumstances. 

References are made in Chapter III. to a 
publication on the Cornish language by the eminent 
Celtic scholar, Mr. Henry Jenner, F.S.A., of the 
British Museum. As it was omitted to be mentioned in 
a footnote in the body of this work it may be stated here 



that Mr. Jenner wrote to me saying he had prepared a 
Cornish grammar, and that if a certain number of sub- 
scribers were obtained the book could be brought out. 
Accordingly, through the medium of The Cornish 
Telegraph, I invited those who wished to have a copy to 
send me their names and the result was highly 
satisfactory. The work was published in 1904, under 
the title of " A Handbook of the Cornish Language." 
The subject is treated in a lucid and masterly manner, 
and the genius of the author has produced a quite 
fascinating work out of what many might consider not 
altogether promising material. It must be regarded as 
the standard text book relating to this once widely 
spoken language — " the only European language," as 
Max Miiller observes, ** which has died out in modern 
times." 

Whilst under an obligation to Mr. Henry Jenner, 
and to one or two other esteemed contributors for 
revising proofs of their articles in this Reprint, I have 
to acknowledge very specially my indebtedness to 
Dr. J. Hambley Rowe, for valuable advice and great 
assistance rendered in verifying references and collating 
the more important contributions. 

PETER PENN. 
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Sib HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart.. LL.D., KRS 
(Sti Biographical Noil, pagi 321). 



CHAPTER I 

RACE, HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, 

The Goidels and Pre- Aryans of Cornwall and the Men 
Scryifa — Cornish Descent — Phoenician Intercourse with 
Cornwall — Armorica and Cornwall — Anthropometry of 
Cornishmen — The Duchy of Cornwall — Cornwall's Coat 
of Arms and " One and All " — The Romans in West Corn- 
wall — Did the Romans occupy Camborne^ — Blohin of 
Cornwall — Cornwall and the Crusaders — Glasney Colle- 
giate Church — Leprosy in Cornwall — Captured by Flem- 
ings — St, MichaeVs Mounts 1473-4 — Blanc hminster' s 
Charities — The Hospitallers at Helston — Andrew Borde 
and Cornwall — Cornwall and the Spanish Invasion — The 
Diocese of Exeter in rdoo — Penzance Coat of Arms — 
Penzance Corporation in the Olden Times — Cornish Jacob- 
ites — Cornish Roads and Locomotion in the \%th Century 
and later — Cornwall in 1802 — Cornish Pikemen — History 
of Lelant- — Perranzabuloe^s Churches — The Population of 
Cornwall — County Boundaries — Other Land^s Ends — 
Ludgvan- — The Manor of Li shear d — The Capital of Corn- 
wall — The Scilly Isles and the Duchy — Goldsithney Fair 
— Old Penzance — Sir Walter Raleigh and Cornwall — 
Penzance Municipal Elections— Lord Byron and Falmouth 
— Redruth and Penzance — " P err an Sands '\- a Poem by 
Tennyson. 

THE GOIDELS &^ PRE-ARYANS of CORNWALL 
AND THE MEN SCRYEEA. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. M.B. 

It is a well-known fact that Cornwall was anciently 

inhabited by the Celtic race or at least a race of people 

speaking the Celtic language. Now the Celtic languages 

considered as a whole are separable into two distinct and 

1 
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well-demarcated divisions. The older sub-division is 
called the Gaelic, or, preferably according to modern 
scholarship the Goidelic portion. The latter branch is 
known as the British Cymric, or still better the Brythonic 
sub-division. From the evidences of philology and from 
other causes it is acknowledged that the two divisions of 
the language represent two sub-divisions of the Celtic race, 
the Goidelic and the Brythooic peoples. It is also acknow- 
ledged that they both invaded England before the Chris- 
tian era and that at least a period of some three or four 
hundred years separated the advent of these invading 
nations. 

The question arises, did the Goidels come across from 
the Continent into the British Isles and find them un- 
inhabited ? Assuredly not. 

There was at least one previous invasion of England 
from the Continent. There were probably more, but for 
the present we cannot discuss that question. It must 
suffice for our purpose that the Goidels found here a people 
who were not of the Aryan stock, that is, who used a speech 
not akin to those Indo- Germanic tongues, of which the 
Celtic is one. 

Of these Pre-Aryans or Pre-Celts, very very little is 
known, the remains they have left being exceedingly scanty 
but nevertheless full of interest. These Pre-Aryans have 
been found to resemble closely the more ancient people that 
inhabit the shores of the Mediterranean, north and south, 
and ethnologically are placed among the short, dark, long- 
headed type of men known to anthropologists as the Medi- 
terranean race. 

Whilst reading Professor Rhys's and Mr. Brynmor- 
Jones' book '^ The Welsh People,'' I was struck by the 
nature of the evidence which they have brought forward 
in discussing the relationship of the Brython and Goidels 
to each other and of both to the Pre-Aryan peoples of 
England. This Ante-Celtic population of the British Isles 
they identify with the Picts, and bring forward proof based 
•on the study of the non- Aryan elements of Celtic philology. 
Contrasting these with the few fragments of the Pictish 
tongues that are known to exist, they build up out of a 
<x)nsideration of Pictish names and syntax a workable 
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theory as to the identity of the Picts with the Pre-Gaelic 
denizens of ancient Britain, who are known sometimes as 
Iberians or Ivernians, and sometimes as Silurians. 

Though the Cornish language is a branch of the Brythonic 
speech yet from other reasons it is thought that the inhabi- 
tants of Cornwall are mainly of Goidelic stock. The 
Goidelic race, it is thought, when it came over to England 
in the sixth century B.C. (so computed by the best authori- 
ties) did not entirely exterminate the inhabitants they found 
in possession. They subjugated them, and by the time 
the Brythons had come over to these islands, some four 
centuries later, had well amalgamated with them. This 
fusion was strengthened by the struggle against the new 
invaders, a struggle that resulted in the retirement of the 
fused race to the western parts of the island. They must 
have come into Cornwall in considerable numbers and 
consequently we should find considerable traces of Goidelic 
and Pre-Celtic peoples in the Delectable Duchy. 

Professor Rhys and Mr. Brynmor- Jones in their book 
draw attention to two points that will interest the anti- 
quarians of Cornwall. 

In the inscription, Cnegumi fili Genaius, which is found 
at Helston, they see not so much bad Latin as words written 
by a person who, in constructing the sentence used his native 
syntax though he employed the words of another language. 
They consider fili to be the stem of filius and used for the 
nominative case in that form because it was viewed as being 
in opposition to Genaius which, being written in the full 
nominative, suflftciently conveyed the sense of the noun in 
opposition to it. This type of sentence construction is met 
with in Basque, ancient Egyptian and other agglutinative 
languages, and leads one to infer that the Celtic races of 
Britain were subjected to the influence of a race that spoke 
an agglutinative language. Though the agglutinative 
vocabulary has disappeared yet some of the syntax had 
persisted. Recent comparisons by Professor J. Morris 
Jones, of Bangor, of the grammatical forms of the Celtic 
and Hamitic tongues have shown certain marked resem- 
blances between these widely separated peoples. By the 
Hamitic languages is meant certain languages which are 
to be found along the North Coast of Africa, such as the 
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ancient Egyptian, and Berber dialects (Toluareg, Kabyle, 
Tamashek). 

Briefly put, the syntactical resemblances between these 
two sets of languages, and which constitute phenomena 
absent in the Aryan languages, are as follows : — 

(i) In the order of words in a sentence. This is 
exemplified by the position of the verb in Celtic, and in 
old Egyptian, where nominally the verb comes first. In 
English, which we may take as representative of the Aryan 
habit of speech, the verb follows the nominative. 

(2) In Welsh dialect the verbs have pronominal forms 
to be used with their respective pronouns, either subjectly 
or objectly. When the subject is a noun an impersonal 
or crude form of the verb is used. These pronominal 
suffixes are also attached to prepositions and nouns, and 
though the latter are not as evident in Welsh as the first, 
the whole three syntactical peculiarities are to be found 
in ancient Egyptian, but not in the Aryan groups generally. 

(3) There is a distinct resemblance in certain forms of 
periphrastic conjugation. An Irishman speaking idiom- 
atically will say, " I am after having my dinner," meaning 
"I have had my dinner." Now this way of expressing 
that particular sense is to be met with in ancient Egyptian. 

(4) The use of the preposition " in " is similar in at 
least six ways. Firstly, the most interesting is the use of 
" in " as an introduction to the complement of the verb " to 
be." For example, the sentence, " I am a child " would be 
literally, " Am I in child," as if the person would say " I 
am in childhood." The sentence "Thou art mighty," 
would be " Art thou in mighty. ^ ^ It looks as if they were 
unable in those early days to distinguish between an 
adjective and an abstract noun. 

So far the resemblances described have been confined to 
those of Celtic with ancient Egyptian, though the living 
Berber dialects agree with Celtic in the arrangement of 
words in the sentences. 

Secondly the pronominal suffixes are added to preposi- 
tions and nouns. The addition of pronominal suffixes to 
verbs are not found in Berber tongues. However, in Celtic 
there is a habit of affixing these pronominal suffixes to any 
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particle that may precede the verb ; a condition of things 
which is found in the Berber, but not in Egyptian. 

Thirdly, there are tense particles indicative of time in 
Berber as well as in the older Celtic. There are other 
syntactical resemblances between these tongues, but suffi- 
cient have been given. 

In addition to these philological proofs of a contiguity 
of the Celts (and of the Goidels more particularly) with a 
Pre-Celtic race that resembled South Mediterranean peo- 
ples, we have ethnological and anthropometrical evidence 
which points in the same direction. 

(i) The Pre-Celtic people of Britain who buried their 
dead in long barrows, had cranial and physical measure- 
ments that are very similar to those of the inhabitants of 
northern Africa. 

(2) The matriarchal system was common to these 
peoples. 

(3) Further it is thought that the line of megalithic 
monuments which stretches from North Africa through 
Spain, the West of France, and the West of England, to 
Ireland, is the work of these peoples and shows the line of 
their migration. These massive stone monuments excite the 
wonderment even of our engineers, who are at a loss to 
explain the methods by which they were lifted into position. 
Doubtless this people learnt how to raise these great weights 
from the Egyptian engineers, who were skilful enough to 
build with massive blocks those huge pyramidal monuments 
which are the chief glory of the lower reaches of the Nile. 

A study of Basque has not produced as much affinity of 
speech construction as has been shown to exist between the 
Hamitic and' the Celtic tongues. Basque has been sugges- 
ted as the original language of the broad-headed French 
Basques, who are ethnically related to the Auvergnats, and 
through them to the Finno-Ugric stock in the extreme north 
of Europe. With the Lapp family of languages Basque 
has been classed by so great an authority as Professor 
Sayce. 

That other traces of Pre-Aryan influence obtained in 
Cornwall is evidenced by the use of the words * fohel tyogo,^ 
meaning the common people. What do the two words 
really mean? Pobel means people, and tyogo can mean 
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nothing more or less than cave dwellings. Pobel tyogo 
literally means the people of the cave dwellings. There 
are numerous beehive huts not far from the Madron Men 
Scryffa at Chysauster, and at Bosphrennis. There are 
caves at Rosemorran, and the fougou at Bolleit in St. 
Burian parish, and other underground holes at Bodinar 
and Chapel Uny in Sancreed, Boscaswell and Pendeen 
in St. Just, Trelowarren, Tremenhere and Bosouan in the 
Meneage district. 

Another point of interest to Cornish people raised by 
these Welsh authors is this : One of the legendary heroines 
of Ireland is Cessair, who is spoken of as the earliest of 
the colonisers of Ireland, occasionally known as Cessair 's 
Island. The fact of a woman having preference to a 
man points, it is thought, strongly in the direction of a 
Pictish or Pre-Aryan origin for the story. The Picts were 
under a matriarchal dispensation and property passed from 
a male to his sister^s son and not to his wife's children. 
Cessair = Kessair is supposed then to be Pre-Goidelic, 
and it is moreover suggested that she was the eponymous 
heroine of the section of her race that inhabited the west 
and south of Britain. Cessair is the nominative and 
Cesra the genitive case, and this presupposes, on philo- 
logical grounds, the existence of a stem Cestari. 

Now the latest theory is that the Cassiterides of the 
Greek travellers means not the Scilly Isles alone but the 
whole of the British Isles. For this contention M. 
Salomon Reinach is responsible (" L'Anthropologie,'' 1892, 
pp. 275-81). If we remember that the Greeks named 
several of their metals after the country they came from, 
and if we remember that the Greek for tin is Kassiteros, 
and that the south of Ireland and the south-west of England 
were occupied by the race of Cessair or Castari, and that 
it was that part most readily reached by the traders, then 
the reasonableness of the inference is not easily assailed. 

By a further study of the personal names that are to be 
found in early Goidelic literature it can be shown that 
two different systems were in vogue amongst Aryan and 
Non-Aryan peoples. The Aryans constructed their per-' 
sonal names in two ways by a conjunction of words forming 
real compounds, the components of which were not neces- 
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sarily in syntactical relationship. Sometimes two nouns 
were in opposition, in other cases an adjective and a nouri 
were coupled. Examples are given such as Penwyn mean- 
ing white head, and the Sanscrit candra-rajah from candra 
= shining moon, and rdi;<a! = king. Hariberht, and its re- 
verse, Berhthari, in old High German, Barrfhin and Finn- 
bharr, meaning white-topped, occur in Irish. The latter 
name is familiar as being that of the patron saint of Fowey 
church. From this c'ass of names arose another which 
came about in this way. A shortened form of the original 
name had tacked on to it a term of endearment, or other 
qualifying particle, thus producing a new set of names from 
the older ones. 

The Non- Aryans used to bestow a permanent name on 
a person indicative of some incident which that man was 
concerned in, or of some person he was concerned with. 

Of the Non-Aryan names nine distinctive forms are 
mentioned, viz. : 

1. Those formed with mug or mogh^z. slave. 

2. Those formed with w^^^'Z = tonsured man = slave. 

3. Those formed with gille — 2i servant. 

4. Those formed with ma — 2L champion. 

5. Those formed wuth fer — a man. 

6. Those formed with cu — 2i hound. 

7. Those formed with mac==3i boy. 

8. Those formed with der = di maid. 

9. Those formed with moti = B. nephew = sister's son. 
These name particles are of great interest, and some are 

to be found as portions of modern names, as in (2) 
Mulpatrick, (3) Gilchrist, (7) Macdonnell. It must not be 
supposed that these words are Pre-Celtic; only this habit 
of using them is Non-Aryan. 

In relation to race names we find three forms in use. 
One is of the same kind as number (9). It is nie, geni- 
tive nialk, meaning a sister's son, and bears reference 
to those matriarchal customs which the Goidelic Celts 
adopted from their predecessors in the land. Its narrower 
meaning of a sister's son became so widened as to refer 
to the kith and kin as a whole, and thus it came to have 
the meaning of race or tribe. It is etymological ly equat- 
able with neposy nepotis, the Latin for nephew. Later we 
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have substituted for this the \v6rd ^^ ua^^ plural " «;V^ or 
^^ hui,^' and which is nowadays written O or Hy as in 
O'Connor, Hy-Neill. A fourth word is " moco,'^ genitive 
" mucoi, ' ' which means race or kin in the abstract ; 
iuatk, plural tuatha, is another word meaning tribe, as in 
Tuatha de Danaan. With this preliminary dissertation, 
which is rather a presentment of Professor Rhys' s and 
Mr. Brynmor- Jones's views, a brief investigation of the 
inscription on the Men Scryffa, or inscribed stones, of Corn- 
wall will not prove uninteresting. 

The Noti-Xoti stone at St. Hilary has proved to be the 
hardest of the Cornish inscriptions to explain. It is per- 
haps possible that we have here in the word " noti " some 
allusion to the Pre-Aryan custom of matriarchy. We have 
the word w/>, genitive niathy occurring as Nioth in Nioth- 
Fruich (Stokes's " Patrick "). Also we have on an 
inscribed stone found near Gortatlea, between Killarney 
and Tralee, the following : — " Dumeli maqui Glasiconas 
Niotha Cobranor," which is translated by our authors as 
" (The stone) of Dumel son of Glasiuc nephew of (the) 
Distributor." We have also the nta, genitive niathj 
which appears in " Ogams " in a genitive form neta. 
Have we then in the Noti- Noti stone a monument to the 
sister's son of a leader or champion of a Goidelic tribe? 
The undeciphered carving to the left of the Roman letters 
may, when deciphered, give us the name or achievements 
of the person honoured. The triangular figuring to the 
extreme left looks to be merely Celtic interlacing and is 
purely ornamental. The inscribed stone at Gulval shows 
a Goidelic influence in its use of qu in the inscription 
" Quenetavus ic dinui filius." 

The agglutinative type of formation that we saw in 
" Cnegumi fili Genaius," exists also on the Cubert stone, 
" Conetoc-Fili Tegerno Mai — " and on the Wadebridge 
stone, " Ulcagni Fili Sever — " and doubtfully on the Well- 
town stone, "Vailathi Fili Urochani " (Vailathi Filius 
Ochari) ; also as " Rialobran Cunoval Fili," on the Madron 
stone. 

The Non- Aryan name formation is to be seen on the 
Phillack stone " Clotuali Mogratti " in which we get the 
word mogh = di slave, also on the Worthy vale stone 
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" Catin hie jacet filius Magari.'' On the Madron 
stone we see cu^a. hound. " Vailathi " on the Welltown 
stone has its first letter almost illegible ; it may stand for 
" M/' in which case we have maily a tonsured man, a slave, 
(the "V" may be right and be a mutation of "M "). 
Generally speaking nearly all the Men Scryffa of Cornwall 
show Goidelic influence, and also many Non-Aryan traces. 
This is all the more remarkable in view of the Brvthonic 
character of Cornu-Celtic tongue. 

Seeing that in the settlement of Armorica from Cornwall, 
about the middle and beginning of the fifth century, the 
Brythonic speech was carried over by emigrants, it would 
seem that these inscribed stones were of earlier date than 
the fifth century, i.e., before the Brythonic speech became 
prevalent in Cornwall. That there were considerable 
numbers of Goidelic-speaking people in Cornwall up to the 
eighth century, and perhaps later, is not improbable. 

It is certain then, for sundry reasons advanced, that these 
memorial stones were raised by mixed Goidelio- Pre- Aryans 
of Cornwall to fallen comrades, and that in the Men Scryffa 
of Cornwall we have evidence of a period during which 
Pre-Celtic influence was contemporaneous with Roman. 
As Cornwall was the last stronghold of the Celtic tongue 
in England proper, so probably it was the last stronghold 
of the Pre-Aryan, Neolithic, Ivernian, Iberian, Silurian, 
or Pre-Celtic (it has many names) tongue in the days when 
the Romans ruled in these islands. 

CORNISH DESCENT. 

Is there any foundation for the statement of several Cornish 
historians that those feofle in many of the farishes around 
Penzance who have large black eyes, dark hair, and swart 
complexions are of Eastern race, descended from a colony 
of Phoenicians from Cadiz who settled in these farts; and 
that another fart of the fofulation, which is very fair, is of 
Danish descent? 

JAY BRAY. 

Swarthy Complexioned Cornishmen. 

The Rev. D. Gath Whitley, in an article on " Footprints 
of Vanished Races in Cornwall, *' refers the swarthy com- 
plexion and black hair, which are so characteristic of some 
of the inhabitants of Cornwall, to the Ivernians. Traces 
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of this dark race are to be met with in the north and south 
of England as well as in Ireland and Scotland. " Corn- 
wall/' says Mr. Whitley, " also, shows this dark tint, which 
is so often ascribed to the intermixture of Spanish blood. 
According to Dr.Beddoe, the Cornish are the darkest people 
in England proper, dark complexions, black hair, and even 
Mongolian oblique eyes, being frequently observed. Mr. 
Borlase also states that this dark type is found in the 
fishing villages of Mount's Bay. In Ireland, also, oblique 
eyes are from time to time observed." 

NEMO. 

The Aboris:ines were of Iberian Origin. 

" Jav Brav " should consult Dr. Beddoe's "Races of 
Britain," or, if he cannot get at that valuable work, read 
Rev. D. G. Whitley's articles on "Vanished Races of 
Cornwall " and kindred subjects in the last few numbers 
of the Journal of the Royal Institute of Cornwall. 

YGREC. 

The supposed Iberian or Spanish aspect of some Cornish 
families need not necessitate any migration in historic times 
from Spain. Modern ethnological theories support the 
view that the aboriginal inhabitants of Cornwall are of 
the same origin as the ancient Iberians (from whom Spanish 
mountaineers largely derive their descent). It is a question 
of the common origin of the aborigines of Western Europe, 
who were driven partly to the Basque mountains of Spain, 
to the wild mountains of Brittany, and to the Cornish 
mining regions. There may, however, have been a small 
migration in modern times of Spaniards to Cornwall. Mr. 
Hockin, in his new romance " Flames of Fire," brings out 
well the relations of Cornwall and Spain in Elizabethan 
days. But most of the connection is really prehistoric, and 
before the Christian era. W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

PHOENICIAN INTERCOURSE WITH 

CORNWALL. 

Is there any ground for the statement which I have heard 
that there are similarities between the Phcenicians and the 
Cornish? W. S. R. 

Dr. Beddoe's Opinion. 

Dr.. Beddoe ('*The Races of Britain") says: The 
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evidence m favour of the importance of Phoenician inter- 
course with Britain, and of the introduction of at least some 
little Punic blood into Cornwall, may be found in the 
chapter of the "Crania Britannica " in "The Historical 
Ethnology of Britain.'' The statements of Diodorus and 
others certainly lead me to suppose that the intercourse 
had had a considerable effect ; for the grave, black- robed 
people, described as inhabiting Cornwall, nowise remind 
us of the British dress, aspect or character. Traffic with 
the Phoenicians must have involved intercourse with Spain, 
but to what extent is quite inscrutable. The maritime 
position of Cornwall and its many good harbours, have led 
to the introduction of a variety of ethnological types and 
elements of which the Semitic is one ; the Iberian was 
pretty surely there previously. That the long-barrow race 
can have been a ruling caste of Phoenicians does not seem 
possible. 

F. R. S. 

Curious Coincidences. 

The effort to trace the ancient connexion of countries by 
the relics of their different customs, would be amusing if 
not useful. I will offer a few curious or rather striking 
instances; perhaps other readers can produce further 
instances. The fragment of the voyage of Himilco the 
Carthaginian confirms the trade of the Phoenicians with 
Cornwall for tin. The Roman writers still extant confirm 
it. The trade was carried on by way of Gades or Cadiz, 
the Carthaginians being the cairiers for the Phoenicians. 
In Andalusia to this day, middle-aged and old men are 
addressed Tio, or uncle; as Tio Gorge, " Uncle George.'' 
This custom prevails in Cornwall also, and only there 
besides. It not that a trace of the old intercourse ? Again, 
clotted cream, known only in the Duchy of Cornwall, which 
once extended as far as the river Exe in Devon, is only 
found besides in Syria, and near modern Tyre, where the 
tin trade was carried on. These are curious coinci- 
dences. Many of the old Cornish words are evidently of 
Spanish origin : as cariad, carided, charity or benevolence ; 
Egloz or Eglez, a church ; Iglesia or Yglezia, and many 
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others, which seem to bear some relation to the same inter- 
course. 

C R. 
The Himilco Story Discredited. 

Referring to C.R.'s note, I venture to ask if he will give 
us the fragment relating to Himilco' s voyage that " confirms 
the trade of the Phoenicians with Cornwall for tin." The 
original record has been lost for about i,6oo years, and, 
as far as I know, we can only glean the story from the 
poems of Festus Avienus and (the so called) Aristotle's 
"Wonderful Stories." Some words in Pliny too may 
possibly refer to his voyage. I am unable in any of these 
to trace even a hint of Himilco having reached Cornwall 
or even Scilly, and from what I can make out of his voyage 
should be quite surprised to find him here as his brother 
Hanno. May be it is only my want of a full knowledge 
of the languages in which these old authors wrote that 
prevents my finding this evidence. Will C.R. oblige with 
a translation of the fragment he refers to ? 

As far as the rest of C.R.'s suggestions are based on 
fact, I fear thev will not stand examination. " 

YGREC. 

ARMORICA & CORNWALL. 

Is there any reference in any work dealing with Cornwall 
to the fact that much of Brittany was feofled by emigrants 
from this county about the eighth century after Christ? 
Where can I get the fullest information on this interesting 
historical fact? Many of the boys who come over with their 
strings of onions from North-Western France are nearer akin 
to Cornish folk than Hamfshire^ Oxfordshire or Worcester- 
shire feofle. One district in Brittany is to this day known 
as Cornouailles. 

BENNY BEHENNA. 

Some Sources of Information. 

* Benny Behenna ' should consult Professor Loth's work 
" L' Emigration Bretonne en Armorique de Van VII. 
Siecle," published at Rennes in 1883, and Mr. Baring- 
Gould's "Lives of Saints," and papers in the Journal of 
the Roval Institution of Cornwall." 

YGREC. 
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Many Breton Saints come over. 

Is the migration of the Bretons into Cornwall in the 
eighth century an established fact ? There was doubtless 
some connection between Cornwall and Brittany several 
times in history. Many Breton saints came to Cornwall, 
e.g,^ St. Pol de Leon, St. Sampson, and St. Menasek (of 
Camborne), but this was before the eighth century. The 
Cornish and Breton languages have marked connection. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

Now that the old Cornish language is " looking u-p" and 
we are likely soon to see the -publication of a modern Cornish 
grammar, I should like a short account of the main historical 
links between Cornwall and Brittany . 

M. P. S. 

Historical Links. 

Armorica was the name given in the time of Caesar to 
the maritime districts of Gaul, situated between the Loire 
(Ligeris) and the Seine (Sequana). The inhabitants of 
this country were very nearly related to the tribes of so- 
called Belgae, who had long before " peacefully invaded 
Britain " and some of whom had no doubt settled in 
Cornwall. The Armorican Gauls formed a sort of con- 
federacy ; they had a considerable fleet of sailing ships, 
and they appear to have continued the tin trade previously 
conducted by the Greeks. The great hoard of Gaulish 
gold coins found on Carn Brea in Borlase's time may be 
taken as an indication of this trade. Many places in 
Brittany and many Breton families still retain the memo- 
rials of their Cornish originals; and until the revolution 
of 1789 there were even counties of Cornwall and Devon 
in Brittany. The peoples of Cornwall and Armorica con- 
tinued for hundreds of years bound together in the closest 
ties of friendship, and they constantly assisted each other 
against their enemies. Thus the British assisted the 
Armoricans and Romans in repelling an incursion of the 
Visigoths, and Ambrosius and Arthur fought against the 
Picts and Saxons. 

The Welsh triads say there were three peaceful invasions 
of Britain {i.e., without much fighting), for the inhabitants 
seem to have retired before the invaders, or to have sub^' 
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mitted to them), one of these being of " Brythons from 
Llydaw/' which is probably the country known afterwards 
as Armorica, and to which many of the Cornish and Welsh 
fugitives retired centuries later when hard pressed by the 
advancing Picts and Scots. 

For some years after the Romans left this country the 
Picts and Scots had been troubling the land ; but in the 
year 411, according to the best accounts, Constantine of 
Armorica, a descendant of the Romano-Cornish family of 
Bran-ap-Lyle, and of that Conan Meriadawg who had gone 
over with Maximus many years before, came to Britain and 
was chosen as chief king of the Britons. He is said to 
have married a Roman lady, and to have been crowned 
King and Emperor of Britain at Silchester. He appears 
to have reigned until the year 447, when he was succeeded 
by his son Constans or Constantius, who had been a monk. 
Constans* two brothers, Ambrosius and Uther, both succes- 
sively became Pendragons of Britain. Uther 's son Arthur, 
about whom so many legends cluster, began his reign in 517. 
Arthur made several expeditions to Armorica, landing from 
the last one at Southampton in 541 with 50,000 men, Picts, 
Irish, Welsh, and Scots, and 3,000 Saxons, in order to 
defend his crown, which had been claimed bv his unfaithful 
kinsman Modred, whom he had left in his place as Prince 
of Cornwall. 

By the way, Modred 's conspiracy included a famous 
meeting of malcontents at a place called Nankwynan, and 
here the seizure of Arthur's goods and of Arthur's Queen 
was decided upon. Nankwynan is supposed by some to 
have been Nanquidno in St. Just. 

In the battle with Modred, Arthur was victorious, and 

the former then retired to Cornwall whither the King 

followed him. Arthur's final battle was at Camlan on 

the river Camel, probably near Egloshayle, where a place 

is still called Lamail (sword) farm. In the engagement 

the rebels were defeated. !Modred was slain, and Arthur 

mortallv wounded. 

CELT. 
More like Breton than Welsh. 

The Cornish language was nearer Breton than Welsh. 
The question may be raised did Bretons go to Cornwall, or 
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Cornish to Brittany ? Probably there was an interchange. 
St. Paul de Leon was a Cornish, Breton and Welsh Saint. 
So with many others. To a maritime people there was 
not much difficulty in transit from one to the other country. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

ANTHROPOMETRY OF CORNISHMEN. 

Will someone kindly tell me where I may find information 
concerning the fhysique of Cornishmen ? Any reference to 
articles or fafers on the anatomy of the Cornish, head 
measurements, stature, bulk, colour of hair and eyes, or 
complexion, will he welcomed. 

J.H. R. 

* J.H.R.' will find most of what he requires in a book 
sadly neglected in Cornwall, "The Races of Britain,*' by 
Dr. John Beddoe (London, 1885). 

YGREC. 

The Descendants of Chiefs and Fighting Men. 

In Kemble, Vol. I., Appendix C, are some interesting 
manumissions from the Book of St. Petroc's, Bodmin, 
dating from the latter half of the tenth century. In these 
the priests and freemen have, some Saxon, some Cornish 
names, but those of the slaves, with hardly an exception, 
are clearly Cornish. On the whole, thinks Dr. Beddoe, it 
is safe to conclude that at the time of the Norman Conquest 
the landholders in the whole of West Wales were generally 
Saxon, but that the bulk of the population was Celtic 
(Lloegian), not only in blood but in speech, throughout 
Cornwall and a great part of South Devon at the very 
least. It may be worth considering whether the high 
physical and intellectual average of the Cornish people may 
not be partly due to their having in their veins a double 
portion of the blood of the old Romano- British chiefs and 
military class; for it is natural to suppose that as the 
West -Welsh were driven back step by step, the chiefs and 
fighting men would abandon their lands and take refuge 
with their countrymen further back, while the servile class 
would remain on the soil and accept easily the rule of their 
new and alien lords. 

S. S. T. 
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THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 
Its History Traced. 

The visit this year of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Truro in connection with the consecration of the new 
nave of the cathedral may be sufficient reason for a word 
or two concerning the Duchy of Cornwall ; and really how 
few people, otherwise well informed, can give intelligent 
answers to the queries " What is the Duchy ? ' ' " How did 
it originate, and when? '' "What revenues do our Duke 
and Duchess derive from it ? ' ' 

To put it, then, briefly, in the early times of our history, 
mines of every description were deemed royal, as yielding 
the materials for coinage, the right of which was vested 
solely in the King, Hence the metalliferous moors of 
Dartmoor and Cornwall had been Crown lands for a long 
series of years, when they were settled by Edward III, In 
1333, upon his eldest son the Black Prince, and his heirs, 
eldest sons of the Kings of England, for ever. By a 
charter of this monarch they were consolidated as the 
Duchv of Cornwall, which included not only the naked 
wilds of stanniferous bog, but 10 castles, 9 parks, 53 
manors, 13 boroughs and towns, 9 hundreds, and a forest 
abounding in wild deer. The lands, however, which were 
comprised in this Dukedom, were little better than profit- 
less moor before the reign of James I, as the authorities had 
no power of granting definite leases, and the tenure was 
dependent on the life of the Sovereign. But at that time 
(1622) the Parliament took the Duchy in hand, and, by 
remodelling its constitution, empowered tenants to hold 
farms in perpetuity by renewable leases, and gave en- 
couragement to the outlay of capital in improvements by 
creating good and indefeasible estates. From 1783 to 
1830 the Duchy was administered for the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV, who received in the above period 
about ;^37o,ooo from the fines taken in the renewals of 
leases. From 1830 to 1837, the revenues of the Duchy 
were received by William IV ; and in this short term of 
years there seems to have been an immense number of 
renewals, as the fines produced ;£i7i,343. Up to this 
time the revenues of the Duchy, when there was no Prince 
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of Wales, were appropriated by the Crown. In 1838 a 
" Council for the Affairs of the Duchy of Cornwall *' was 
appointed under letters patent. It was afterwards mainly 
under the superintendence of the late Prince Consort, and 
the powers of the Council expired when the Prince of 
Wales (now King Edward VII) attained his majority in 
1862. During its existence, the revenues of the Duchy 
were not appropriated by the Crown ; and a series of great 
improvements were effected. No leases are now granted 
for lives ; a fixed term of years is in all cases substituted 
for them, and life leases have been exchanged for holdings 
on the more regular and calculable form of rent. By 
these means, the report of the Council states, the income of 
the estates has been established on a sound basis ; and " by 
the investment of a surplus revenue, to provide a large sum 
for the Privy Purse of the Prince of Wales. '^ Under this 
peculiar jurisdiction of the county, the Duke of Cornwall 
has his Chancellor, Attorney-General, Solicitor- General, 
and Court of Exchequer. He also appoints the sheriffs. 
The revenue of the Duchy is about ^^90,000, the payments 
to the Comptroller and Treasurer of the Household of the 
Prince of Wales amounting to about ^£7 0,000 per annum. 



CORNWALL'S COAT^OF-ARMS. 

Can any reader tell me when the Cornish motto " One and 
All** was adofted and why? 

DESIDERATUM. 

Richard of Cornwall's Display of Wealth. 

Heralds say that the " fifteen bezants in pile '* were first 
borne by King Cador of Cornwall. The only valid objec- 
tion to this theory is that when Cador reigned — if he ever 
reigned — coat armour had not been invented. Statements 
of this kind when made by heralds must be taken in some 
sense that is not historic — like the Masonic statement that 
Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-Cain founded Freemasonry, or 
the statement that what is now known as Methodism origi- 
nated with the Wesleys. 

Again, the belief that the fifteen bezants were adopted 
to commemorate the hundred and fifty thousand marks paid 
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foi the ransom of Richard I is very pretty, but it can hardly 
be historic. At the period when this ransom was paid 
Richard's brother John was Earl of Cornwall, and he was 
the last man in England to desire his brother's return or 
to do anything to facilitate it. Moreover, the coat he bore 
as Earl of Cornwall is well known, and did not include 
the bezants. (In passing, I may mention that, as the value 
of a mark was 13s. 4d., I cannot quite see how the ransom 
paid was equal to ;^2oo,ooo of our money.) 

The fifteen bezants first appear on the coat of " Richard 
of Cornwall," a younger son of King John, who was 
crowned " King of the Romans *' at Aachen, and recognised 
as Emperor through North Germany. In the Aachen 
Town Hall windows he is represented by the three so-called 
" leopards ' ' of England, but in Salisbury Cathedral his 
shield bears a crowned lion-rampant " within a bordure 
sable bezant^'' This is the form in which the Cornish 
coat now appears in the arms of the See of Truro and in 
those of the town of Falmouth. 

Now at the period when " Richard of Cornwall " lived, 
a " bordure ' * was often used as a " difference ' ' by a 
younger son. I think we may take this as the probable 
origin of the black bordure already referred to. 

But whence came the bezants? Two suggestions have 
occurred to me. (i) A bezant is, of course, supposed to 
represent gold coin, originally one of the beautiful gold 
pieces of Byzantium. Now, it is well known that Richard 
of Cornwall won his way at Aachen by a great display of 
wealth, and that he was somewhat proud of the fact. 
Can he have adopted the bezants for this reason? (2) 
Bezants — like other " roundels ' ' — ^were developed from 
metal studs affixed to the shield, partly for strength and 
partly for ornament. Richard may have decked the edge 
of his shield with gilt studs simply to please his fancy. 

ALEX R. EAGER. 
Bezants and their Value. 

The Cornish shield and coat of arms with its so-called 
fifteen balls has on it fifteen bezants. Any reproduction 
of the Cornish coat of arms which shows the fifteen marks 
(placed in the form of an inverted pyramid) as ball -like 
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projections from the shield, is wrong. The fifteen bosses 
should be flat-topped and not globular, and for this reason 
that they represent gold coins. " The Bezant, bisaunt or 
bizantine was an old coin both in gold or silver, and so 
called from having been minted at Byzantium. The silver 
bezant passed current for two shillings or thereabouts,'' 
(Pipe Rolls, Vol. Ill, page 74). In Matt, xxv, v. 15, we 
find the statement, "To one he gave five talents.*' In 
Wyclif 's Bible (1832) this runs " To one he gave fyve 
talentis or besauntis." Apparently a talent is here 
synonymous with and of equal value to the bezant of gold. 
According to the computations of modern scholarship 
(Twentieth Century New Testament) the talent had a 
purchasing power equal to that of £600 of the present gold 
coinage. That was in Biblical days of course. In the 
time of the Plantagenets, when Cornwall got its arms, gold 
had a much less purchasing power than that, and the 
bezant of gold fluctuated between a sovereign and ten 
shillings (Historical English Dictionary). This big dis- 
crepancy between the value of a bezant, leads one to infer 
that Wyclif 's conception of the value of a talent was wrong 
and that he erred in giving too small a value to the talent 
by equating it with a bezant. The gold bezant in the 
reign of Edward III was superseded by the gold piece 
called the noble. The bezant was used in heraldry accord- 
ing to some authorities as a mark to denote that the bearer 
of it had been to Palestme as a crusader. It may be that 
this is as much of a figment as the story current about 
certain monumental eflUgies. It is said that where you 
have an eflSgy with its legs crossed carved on a tombstone, 
such crossing of the legs indicates a crusader. This has 
been proved to be an erroneous inference. It would be 
interesting to know who first bore the coat of arms now 
claimed by the county. Was it Richard, Earl of Cornwall 
and King of the Holy Roman Empire ? He was certainly 
one of the wealthiest men of mediaeval times. Had the 
gold coin of Byzantine origin a double reference to his 
wealth and to his position as the successor to the throne 
of the Constantines of Byzantium? 

FIFTEEN BEZANTS. 
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Represents the Ransomes paid to Qermany, 

Rev. H. N. Purcell, of Fowey, sends the following to 
the "Western Morning News,*' which I have thought you 
might like to preserve in " Notes and Queries " : 

I have believed until now that the solutions of the 
Cornish arms (the fifteen balls, as they are usually called) 
was this : The Fifteen Bezants. Or, on a Field Sable, 
stand for and represent the ransom paid by England to 
Henry VI, Emperor of Germany, for the liberation of 
Richard I (Coeur de Lion) from captivity. That ransom, 
amounted to no less a sum than 150,000 marks, or some 
;^300,ooo of our money— a sum of money so great at that 
time that, at least, three collections had to be made from 
the nation. iyide Lingard, Vol. II, page 140.) 

The motto "One and All" records the unanimity of 
feeling animating the whole people in their eagerness to 
rescue a beloved Sovereign, whom they welcomed, as we 
are told, with rapture, when he landed at Sandwich in 
March, 1194, after his eighteen months' captivity. 

I sincerely trust this beautiful belief that one has held 
is not to be written down a myth. 

H. M. S. 

The Arch-Druid and his Fifteen. 

The Cornish arms are a field sable with fifteen " bezants," 
not "balls," as they are commonly called, 5, 4, 3, 2, i, 
in pile "or." These arms were borne by Condurus, the 
last Earl of Cornwall, of British blood, in the time of 
William I, and were so borne until Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, on being created Earl of Poictou, took the arms of 
such. According to the custom of the French, these were 
a rampant lion "gules" crowned "or," in a field 
" argent ' ' ; but to show forth Cornwall, he threw the 
fifteen " bezants " into a bordure " sable," round the bear- 
ing of the Earl of Poictou ; but the Cornish arms, those 
of Condurus, are unaltered, though the " coins ' ' are often 
mistaken for balls, and painted on a field coloured to the 
painter's fancy. The heraldic shield of the county is now 
usually represented as a black field, on which stand out 
fifteen white or silver (so-called) balls, arranged in a tri- 
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angle, surmounted by the feathers of the Prince of Wales, 
as Duke of Cornwall, and based by the county motto " One 
and All.'' The author of " St. George and the Dragon '' 
has the following : " As to the origin of these fifteen balls, 
it appears so far prior to the historical that it penetrates 
into the mythical ; but it probably has reference to the 
' sun-circle ' of thirty stones, in which all Damnonium 
(i.e.y Devon and Cornwall) celebrated the higher festivals, 
when there stood a man of Druidic dignity at each stone, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that these two tribes fur- 
nished an equal number (or fifteen each). ' One and All ' 
would therefore mean the presiding Arch-Druid (or his 
deputy) and his fifteen ; and probably at a later period the 
Cornish became a separate people, and stood alone by 
their own fifteen." 

E. CHAMBERS. 
First Used as a War Cry. 

As to " One and All,'* I have a theory which I hope may 
be found to be correct. I have thought that the Cornish, 
noticing the danger of division among the Celts, and the 
inroads of the Anglo-Saxon, used "One and All '* as a 
sort of watch-cry for Cornishmen to hold together. I may 
add that the Belgians have done the same, and used as 
their motto : " L' Union fait la force," which means almost 
the same as "One and All." The Belgian motto refers 
to the United Provinces. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 



THE ROMANS IN WEST CORNWALL. 

Did the Romans ever vUit Cornwall t What Roman 
remains have been found in West Cornwall ? 

M.S. 

After the overthrow of Carthage by Rome, the Romans 
endeavoured to turn their skill to their national advantage 
by uniting the wealth of commerce with the glory of arms. 
Long before, they had marked with secret envy the benefits 
which the Phoenicians derived from their trade in tin, with 
some distant but unknown islands which, according to 
report, abounded in this valuable metal. After many 
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attempts to discover the whereabouts of the tin islands 
which the Phoenicians and the Greeks took great pains to 
conceal, it remained for one Publius Crassus to connect cai 

Rome with Cornwall. The Romans had a conviction that fo' 

it was not in the power of the Phoenicians finally to conceal soi 

any portion of the globe which Rome was determined to in 

discover. Under these impressions ships were fitted out la 

and sent into the Atlantic, and Publius Crassus, stretching ir 

farther into the western seas than any of his predecessors, t 

at length had the happiness to behold the Scilly Isles r 

arising apparently from the bosom of the ocean. No sooner s 

had he landed than he began to form the acquaintance of 
the natives and to explore their mines. The results attend- 
ing this discovery, and also the romance in connection with 
the discovery, make very interesting reading, but space will 
not permit dealing with the subject further in this column. 
The various discoveries of Roman remains from time to 
time prove that they thought the trade in tin worth pursu- 
ing, and it is natural to infer, that, at a time when they 
had made themselves masters of the great part of Britain 
they would continue the mines and monopolize their riches 
at the fountain head — in West Cornwall. Among the 
ancient mines may be reckoned some in the higher parts 
of Wendron. Here some Roman coins were found in 1700 
in a stone barrow not far from the old workings. In 
Illogan and Camborne and in the sides of Carn Brea Hill 
vestiges of ancient work and many Roman coins have at 
different times been discovered. In 1702, in the parish 
of Towednack, was found under a large rock of moor stone 
called the Giant's Rock, an urn full of ashes with a round 
ball of earth by the side of it, and in the said ball eighty 
silver coins of the emperors of Rome. Dr. Borlase men- 
tioned at one time that he had two silver coins in his 
possession — one of which was Trojan's — which were found 
at Penrose, near Porthleven. In the tenement of Condurra, 
on the margin of Helford River, in the spring of 1735, 
twenty-four gallons of brass money, all Roman, were found, 
all of which were of the age of Constantine and his family. 
On the opposite side of this haven, on the margin of a 
creek running up into the parish of Constantine, forty 
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Roman coins of the baser metals were also discovered. In 
1723 some brass coins were found in an um mixed with 
earth at Kerris, in the parish of Paul. This urn was 
found in a vault paved with stone. About 200 years ago 
some Roman coins were accidentally discovered in a barrow 
in a field at Ludgvan. The report of this fact so stimu- 
lated the miners in that neighbourhood that they opened 
many barrows with a full expectation of finding hidden 
treasure. But the Ludgvan men, although always good 
miners, only found a few urns, in some of which were a 
small number of coins. Who has not heard of " Bosence 
Rounds,'' an unmistakable remnant of a Roman fort, near 
Gurlyn Mine, in the parish of St. Erth. About half-a- 
mile from here, in the Godolphin lands, was found, in 
1779, an urn filled with Roman copper coins, of which 
8 lbs. in weight was sold to a Jew. In 1789, at Morvah, 
in 1793 near Marazion, and in 1807 near the Land's End, 
coins, more or less, were discovered. Urns, which there 
can be no doubt were Roman, have been found at Kerris, 
in Sancreed, at Chycarne, in St. Just, where fifty were 
discovered ranged around one finely carved in a barrow. 
This was evidently a place of sepulchre, for all the urns 
contained bones and earth. In the barrows at Carn- 
menellis, in Wendron, it has been reported that some coins 
of Julius Caesar have been found, and at Ludgvan, and in 
the parish of St. Just, Roman paterae has been discovered. 
There are also vestiges of Roman roads in the county, but 
these are chiefly above Truro, although one probably passed 
from Truro to Penryn and from thence to Constantine. 
These are only a few points in reply to the question " Did 
the Romans ever visit Cornwall ? ' ' and " What Roman 
remains have been found in West Cornwall? " Doubt- 
less many more could be furnished in support of a reply 
in the affirmative. 

J. H. S. 



DID THE ROMANS OCCUPY CAMBORNE? 
Yes. 

Perhaps the question appears a little strange, for we 
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have been told again and again that the Romans made very 
few settlements in Cornwall. I cannot but think, however, 
that these world conquerors paid Camborne district a visit 
— ^tradition and an abundance of Roman remains point to 
the likelihood of such an event. 

The first modern discovery of ancient Roman remains in 
Camborne district, that I know of, was made by the late 
Mr. William Harris, of Rosewarne. 

From what is now Rosewarne Park he had an ancient 
mound cleared away, and in it was found an urn which 
contained some hundreds of Roman coins. These coins 
bore the image, etc., of the Roman Emperor Constantine, 
and were generally bronze ; but I have reason to believe 
that there were some silver coins among them. There are 
many of the coins in Camborne to-day, but I have heard 
that the greater number of them are deposited in our 
museums. I think myself lucky to be the owner of two 
of these coins, and have seen scores of them, some in a 
very fair state of preservation, and some badly decayed. 

Constantine, named " the great, '^ was bom in York, and 
it is not unlikely that he had some knowledge of the metal- 
producing districts of the land of his birth. Such being 
the case it is impossible that the conquerors of the country 
would leave such a rich district unclaimed. 

At Cam Entral, some years ago, was found the oldest 
Roman coin that I have seen from the district. During 
the removal of what was thought to be an ordinary pile 
of stones, but which proved to be an ancient barrow, an 
urn was discovered which contained ashes and a bronze coin, 
which was struck to a Vestal Virgin, and her image is 
on each side of it. Very likely this coin was struck long 
before the " Dawn of Christianity.*' 

I have also seen a little coin that was found in a garden 
in East Charles Street. The inscription says that it was 
struck in the 12th year of the reign of Nero Caesar. 

Great numbers of coins have been found in Penponds 
Valley of several of the Roman Emperors. I have a 
specimen that was found there. It is a coin of one of the 
Constantines, and is in a good state of preservation. 

Hundreds of Roman celts have been found in the parish 
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at different times. .Many a family in the district possesses 
one, and I have heard that several of the museums through- 
out the country contain Roman celts that were found in 
Camborne neighbourhood. 

A Roman celt now at Penponds has a portion of the 
^haft fast to it, and there was one with a portion of its 
shaft inlaid with rubies. 

It is of course about 1,600 years since the Romans left 
Britain, so that what we find now is what has escaped the 
eye of man down through this long period — the fact is, only 
the remnants are left for us. 

Though I have listened to many arguments to the con- 
trary, I shall still say, after looking at the abundance of 
Roman remains found locally — and considering the 
^reat mineral wealth met with in our parish — that a force 
-of Romans conquered, and for some time held, what is 
now the parish of Camborne. 

F. J. THOMAS. 



BLOHIN OF CORNWALL. 

The Manor of Treuthal. 

In the April number of the "Ancestor," an illustrated 
•quarterly review published by Constable, there is an interest- 
ing 'article on the manors held by Blohin during the Domes- 
day Survey, i.e., about the year 1086. 

The Rev. Thos. Taylor, Vicar of St. Just, the writer of 
the article, has identified beyond the possibility of dispute 
the five manors held in Cornwall by Blohin under the Earl 
of Mortain. Who Blohin w-as is not certain, in one place 
he is spoken of as Blohidus Brito, which would lead one 
to suspect that his place of origin was Brittany. 

The five manors were : Deliau, Trefrioc, Duvenant, 
Treveheret, and Treuthal. Of them Deliau, Trefrioc, 
Duvenant and Treveheret are in the Hundred of Trigg. 
The last of these has for the first time been, with certaintys 
identified with Trewathert in Endellion, an ancient manoi 
which adjoins Trefreak, also in that parish. It is the 
fifth manor which concerns West Penwith more particu- 
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larly. Treuthal was part of the larger manor of 
Treiwal, and is identified with the manor of Truthall, 
situated on the borders of Ludgvan and St. Hilary, and 
having land in both those parishes. 

Originally the whole manor was part of the possessions 
of the church on St. Michael's Mount, but the powerful 
Earl of Mortain took away the best and most productive 
portion of the manor and gave it to this follower of his, 
one Blohin. Blohin retained the manor in spite of the 
protests of the church, and his descendants in the 
male line enjoyed it until the death of Ralph Bloyou 
in 1338-9. Ralph's sister carried Truthal in marriage to 
the Carminows, from whom are descended the Boscawens. 
Mr. Taylor says " It is a curious and interesting coincidence 
that a descendant of Blohin, the Rev. A. T. Boscawen, in 
virtue of his office as Rector of Ludgvan, should still find 
in Treiwal and its people his chief source of interest, and 
in the improvement of land and the cultivation of flowers 
at Ludgvan an unfailing source of pleasure.'* 

The advowson of Ludgvan was part of the possessions 
of the lordship of Treiwal. There is no doubt that Tru- 
thal or Treiwal was a seat of the Bloyous, and it would be 
interesting to ascertain if any remains of the old manor 
house yet exist in the neighbourhood of the farm. Also 
it would be extremely interesting to know whether there 
are in existence to-day two separate places in Ludgvan 
or St. Hilary (including Marazion) called respectively 
Truthal and Treiwal. 

J. H. R. 

P.S. — ^Tregewel (standing for Treiwal) it is said, occurs 
in the Close or Patent Rolls. Should not this be Treyewel ? 
Has not a mediaeval " y '* been mistaken for a " g " ? 



CORNWALL AND THE CRUSADERS. 

Men, Women, and Children set out to Conquer the 
Holy Land. 

The first real Crusade was started by Peter the Hermit 
in 1093. Robert mortgaged the Duchy of Cornwall to 
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his brother William II (Rufus) for five years for 10,000 
marks that he might raise funds for the expedition. Three 
years later the Crusade was led into Palestine by Godfrey 
de Bouillon, and many Englishmen joined the second 
division under the Counts of Vermandois and Chartres. 
No doubt many Cornishmen were in this expedition 
although their names have not been preserved. 

In 1 1 47, while the contest was still going on between 
the Empress Matilda and King Stephen, a body of Cornish 
volunteers, on their way to the second Crusade, assisted the 
Portuguese in expelling the Moors from Lisbon, and some 
of them settling on the banks of the Tagus, called their 
town Cornwallia. Some traces of this expedition are 
thought to exist in the curious metrical speeches of the 
guise dancers who still survive in some of the rural districts 
of Cornwall. 

Doubtless Cornishmen took part in the other Crusades^ 
and perhaps some of your readers may be able to supply 
further particulars. 

Lyson, in his " History of Cornwall,'' tells us that in 
1322 a great host of Cornishmen, women and children, set 
out, in one of those enthusiastic outbursts not uncommon 
there, to conquer the Holy Land. After encountering 
many dangers, and losing many of their number by famine 
and other perils, those who were left at length returned 
home, greatly depressed by their misfortunes. 

E. W. C. 

GLASNEY COLLEGIATE CHURCH. 

A College of Buro|>eaii Fame. 

" Among the many bishops," says Mr. Peter,* " of whom 
the diocese of Exeter has cause to be proud, Walter 
Bronescombe .... who ruled from 1257 to 1280, stands 
in the fore rank." It was this bishop, who, in 1265, 
founded the Collegiate Church of Glasney which "gave 
Penryn its chief importance, and made it a place known 
all over England, and, indeed, Europe For 300 

* ** The History of Glasney Collegiate Church," by Thurston 
C. Peter. 1903. 
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years Glasney was a favourite establishment of the bishops 
of Exeter, and many men of high standing in the church 
held prebends therein. It was a centre from which im- 
portant orders were frequently promulgated, and excom- 
munications pronounced, and indeed was the centre of 
church life in West Cornwall," 

In this book of over 200 pages we have an account of an 
ecclesiastical institution, the very name of which, as the 
author observes, is unknown to many Cornishmen. and the 
character of which even some of the people of Penryn and 
Budock are ignorant, for they speak and think of it as a 
monastery. There were no monks at this large and wealthy 
college, but canons — secular canons similar to those which 
we have at Truro to-day. And of this celebrated college 
with its church, refectory, chapter-house, dormitories and 
all other necessary buildings, including its mills for grind- 
ing corn which stood on the well -wooded hill -side toward 
Budock only very scanty fragments now remain, but by 
the aid of maps Mr. Peter pictures to us this important 
establishment as it probably appeared before its demolition 
over 350 years ago. The work is a learned and valuable 
contribution to the ecclesiastical history of Cornwall, and 
must have entailed an immense amount of research and 
the sifting and verifying of dates and conflicting or dubious 
statements. There are many valuable footnotes and refer- 
ences, an exhaustive index, collotypes of portions of the 
original cartulary of Glasney College, and illustrations of 
existing remains of the College. The contents include 
chapters on Appropriations of various Churches, Taxation 
of Vicarages, Regulations respecting Farms, Rules as to 
Obits, College Statutes, Catalogues of Provosts. Sacris- 
tans, Canons and Prebendaries, Valuations of College, 
Beaupre's Clerks, Chantry Chaplains, etc. 



LEPROSY IN CORNWALL. 

Cornish Hospitals of Refuge. 

In the will of Bishop Bytton, of Exeter, who held that 
See from 1291 to 1307, published by the Camden Society 
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1874, we have much information concerning Cornwall. 
Amongst other bequests Bishop Bytton left legacies to 
twenty-three Leper Hospitals of Refuge in Cornwall. 
The amount expressed in shillings totalled ui) to about 
280s., equivalent in purchasing power now-a-days to about 
^300. I give the list and the amount bequeathed to each. 

s. d. 

*Lancetone now Launceston 30 o 

Tremetoi now Trematon 7 6 

Sancto Genuano now St. Germans 9 6 

*Liskyret now Liskeard 20 o 

Dynmur now Dunmere Bodmin 22 6 

*jBodininia row Bodmin 17 o 

Lanford now Lang ford in Kilkhampton 14 o 

Fowy now Fowey 12 6 

Pons.nur 15 o 

Schiepstalle now Sheepstors, Veryan ... 12 6 

Resureghy 20 o 

Coygon 3 o 

*Trur I! now Truro 12 o 

Argel row Argall in Budock 8 o 

*Helleston now Helston 15 6 

Glas now Glasney 9 o 

Mousehole i;^ 6 

Mader'T now Madron 6 o 

Sancto Sancredo now Sancreed 6 

*Redruth 9 o 

Sancto Brioco now St. Breock 12 6 

Oldestowe now Padstow 6 o • 

*Medeschole now Mitchell 14 o 

Of these T a^i unable to locate Ponsmur and Resureghv. 
Is the latter in Gwinear or St. Minver ? Coygon, I take 
it, means Cargaul, a manor in Newlyn East, which belonged 
to the Bishops of Exeter. 

If out of this list of places we set aside the seven most 
populous inla'^d towns (those marked with an asterisk) we 
shall see that of the remainder we get at least ten maritime 
parishes. This is a large proportion .and presun:ing that 
coast dwellers were more given to the consumntion of fish, 
it bears out the theory that leprosy is a disease due to the 
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eating of unwholesome fish. In those days people were 
not very particular about the quality of the food they par- 
took of, and the bad sanitary conditions of the hovels in 
which the poor lived helped largely in the contraction and 
propagation of this loathsome disease. This scourge was 
very prevalent in England at one time, but has gradually 
died out. A few mild cases have been recorded in London 
in the last few years. 

In the will of Bishop Grandisson (1369) this sentence 
occurs : " And (I bequeath) to each of the hospitals for 
lepers and other sick folk within the Bishoprick of Exeter, 
according to the number of those who dwell in them, to 
every sick person twelve pence.'' 

Other benefactions to lepers in the county were recorded. 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, gave 100 shillings to the use of 
the lepers of Launceston in their hospital at St Leonards, 
in the days of Richard Blondy, Bishop of Exeter. 
The Lazarhouse at Liskeard was dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene, the one at Bodmin to St. Lawrence. Peter's 
History of Launceston states that leprosy had died out 
there by the end of the seventeenth century, as no claim 
by a leper was recorded after 1697. 

J. H. R. 



CAPTURED BY FLEMINGS. 
A Story of Fowey. 

Capgraves' "Chronicle of England " under date 1379, 
relates the following story : " In this same tyme the fals 
Flemyngis took a barge of Fowey whech is in Cornwayle, 
and the men that were within schip, thei killid, save o boy, 
that fled to on of the Flemysch shippis, and hid him in 
the horrok. The Flemingis com into Ynglond for to selle 
the merchaundise which thei had take; the boy herd 
Englischmen speke, and cried for help. Anon as he was 
pulled up, he told whou thei took the schip be treson, pre- 
tending that thei were oure friendis, and thus killed alle 
the men save him. So were the Flemyngis take, and sent 
to dyvers prisones." 

J. H. R. 
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ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT, a.d. 1473-4- 

How the Earl of Oxford Took & Surrendered the Mount. 

John Warkworth, Master of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge, from 1473 ^o 1 4981 wrote a chronicle of events 
occurring in the first thirteen years of the reign of Edward 
IV. At the end of the chronicle, which was published by 
the Camden Society (No. 10, Old Series) in 1839, occurs 
the following passage. It is concerned with what hap- 
pened at St. Michael's Mount in the year 1473, and I 
reproduce it in the quaint phraseology and spelling in 
which Warkworth wrote it. 

" Also in the xiii yere of the regne of Kynge Edwarde, 
Sere Jhon Veere, Erie of Oxenforde, that withdrewe hym 
frome Barnet felde and rode into Scottlonde, and from 
thens into Fraunce asailed, and ther he was worschipfully 
received. And in the same yere he was in the see withe 
certeyne schippes, and gate grete good and rychesse, and 
afterewarde came into westecountre and, with a sotule 
poynt of werre gate and enteryd Seynt Michael's Mount in 
Corn way le, a stronge place and a mygty, and can noght be 
geett yf it be wele vytaled withe a fewe roenne to kepe 
hit ; for xx menne may kepe it ageyne alle the world. So 
the seyde Erie withe xx score men save iii, the last day of 
Septembre the yere afore seyd, enteryd fyrst into the seyd 
mount, and he and his menne came doune into the countre 
of Cornwayle, and hade righte good chere of the comons, 
etc. The Kynge and his counselle sawe that thereof 
myche harme myght growe, etc. ; comawndyd Bodrygan, 
Scheff reulere of Cornwayle, to besege the seid mount. 
And so he dyd, and every day the Erie of Oxenfdi des menne 
came doune undere trewis, spake with Bodrynghan 
and his menne; and at the last the seid Erl lacked 
vytayle, and the seyde Bodrygan suffryd hyme to 
be vy tailed ; and anone the Kynge was put in know- 
lache thereof; wherefor the seide Bodrygan was dis- 
charged, and Richard Fortescu, squyere for the body, by 
auctoryte of the Kynge, toke uppone honde to lay sege 
to the foreseide mount, etc. And so gret dyversione roose 
betwyx Bodrygan and Fortescu, whiche Fortescu was 
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schreve of Cornwayle, etc., and the seide Fortescu 
leyed sege, etc., the xiii day of Decembre the yere afore- 
seide and for the most party every day eche of theme f aughte 
withe othere, and the seide Erles menne kylled dyverse 
of Fortescu menne ; and som tyme whenne thei hade 
welle-y-foughte, thei wulde take a trewis for one day and 
a night, and some tyme for two or thre dayes, etc. In the 
whiche trewes eche one of them spake and comaunde 
with other. The Kynge and his Counsel le sent urto 
dyverse that were with the Erie of Oxenforde prevely there 
pardones, and promysede to them grete yeftes and landes 
and goodes, by the whiche dyverse of them were turned to 
the Kynge ayens the Erie, and so in conclusione the Erie 
had noght passynge ane viii or ix menne that wulde holde 
withe hym, the whiche was the undoynge of the Erie. And 
so the seide Erie of Oxenforde was fayne to yelde 
up the seyde mount, and put hyme in the Kynges grace ; 
if he had noght do so, his owne menne wulde have brought 
hym oute. And so Fortescu entered into the seyd mount, 
the xy day of Februarii, the year afore sayde, in the whiche 
was vytayle enogh tylle midsomere aftere. And so was 
the Erie afore seyd, the Lord Bemonde, two brotheres. 
of the seide Fries, and Thomas Clyfforde, brought as a 
presonere to the Kynge, and alle was donne by ther oun 
foly, etc.'' 

Other accounts exist of this incident in the Wars of the 
Roses. One states that the Earl of Oxford took possession 
of the Castle on the Mount by dressing himself and his 
followers as pilgrim monks and obtaining ingress and 
hospitality as such. Once inside they threw off their 
disguise and possessed themselves of the defences. It is 
said, too, that Sir John Arundel, of Trerice, was killed on 
the sands below during a skirmish. 

J. H. R. 

Facts about the Mount. 

I should like to supplement the incident by * J.H.R/ 
with a brief description of the Mount. It is well-known 
that the Mount has been in the possession of the St. Aubyn 
family for more than 200 years. The interior of the 
Castle is very quaint ; the " Chevy Chase ' ' hall which was 
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originally the refectory of the Priory, contains some curious 
old furniture, and gets its name from the cornice which 
represents a varied chase. The chapel is also most 
interesting ; there is a door in the south wall, leading into 
a little room, where, at the beginning of the last century 
a skeleton was found which was supposed to be that of 
Sir John Arundell, who was killed on the Mount in 1474, 
when he was trying to recover it from the Earl of Oxford, 
who had taken it after the battle of Barnet At one time 
St. Michael's Mount was the residence of Lady Catharine 
<}ordon, who was married by James IV of Scotland, to 
Perkin Warbeck (Richard IV). Later on, in 1549, when 
all Cornwall rose against the use of the reformed prayer 
book, the Mount was taken again and again, sometimes 
Jby the rebels and sometimes by the Royal troops. 

H.C. 



A BLANCHMINSTER'S CHARITIES. 

Where can I find the fullest information about the charities 
left by Sir Ralfh de BlanC'Minster, of Bien-aime Castle, 
who went to the Holy Land and fell there fighting for the 
Cross? I am told that before he went he demised large 
charities for the Church and the foor at Stratton, Tresmere, 
Egloskerty, and Mary St. Week, 

J. C. DYER. 

Dyer's articles on the subject. 

If Mr. J. C. Dyer will consult the columns of the 
■** Cornwall and Devon Post ** for the years 1886-7-8, he 
will find that about that period a Mr. Dyer (since dead) 
wrote a great number of articles and letters dealing with 
the subject of the Blanchminster Charities under the 
nom-de-plume of ' Bonaventure.* 

VIAD. 

Controversy by Messrs. Smith A Peter. 

An interesting controversy, anent the above, was con- 
ducted some time since, between Mr. C. L. Hart Smith and 
Mr. Otho Peter, both of Launceston. I am unable to put 
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my hand on these letters which appeared in the daily press^ 
so as to enlighten your correspondent, but I would suggest 
that Mr. J. C. Dyer communicate with either of the above- 
named gentlemen on the subject. When I come across, 
these letters I shall be most happy to forward same to Mr. 
Dyer for his perusal on obtaining his address. 

H. COLLIVER. 



Misapplication of the Benefactions. 

It appears that charities of considerable value were 
given by one of the Blanch-minsters for charitable pur- 
poses to the parish of Stratton. The intended object has, 
according to modern usage, been understood to be the 
church and poor. But by many, some doubts have been 
entertained whether the poor had not an exclusive claim 
to all the stream of benevolence. This circumstance gave 
rise to some letters which were published in a Cornish 
newspaper about 90 years ago in which the writer, wha 
signed himself VJustitia,' advocated the cause of the poor. 

The donor also gave JP^2 8s. per annum, payable out 
of the tithes of Fgloskerry, to the Vicar of Stratton for 
preaching four sermons in Egloskerry Church. These 
charities were placed under the guardianship of certain 
individuals called feofees and eightmen. The lands given 
to the poor, and which were wholly in the parish of Stratton, 
were once let at ;£ii3 13s. 4d. per annum. In addition 
to these lands there were others in the parishes of Stratton, 
Week St. Mary, and Tresmere, which were given exclusively 
to Stratton Church. These were let at one time for 
£iS2i 5^- P^r year. A donation of land which was let at 
;^7 was also given to the church of Egloskerry. Is there 
not an epitaph in Stratton Church which points to the fact 
that some agitation took place about 200 years ago relative 
to the just appropriation of the donations bequeathed to 
the poor. This epitaph was inscribed to the memory of 
Mr. John Avery, who was one of the eightmen of the town, 
and who by his spirited exertions recovered from mis-appli- 
cation some benefactions and directed them to their proper 
use. J. H. S. 
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Two Early Deeds. 

I gather from a report of a lecture by Mr. J. C. Dyer, in 
the " Cornish and Devon Post and East Cornwall Times/' 
March 30, 1895, that what is known as Blanchminster's 
Charity at Stratton was devised by Ralph de Blanchminster, 
Lord of Stratton, and Lucy Turet, Lady of Stratton, to 
Gilbert of la Heyle. From him they passed to 
Nordon, whose name is connected with the lands in 1492. 
Nordon's Charity is an alternative name. Early deeds 
are extant of which the two following are translations : — 

" Let the present and future know that I, Randulph of 
Blancminster, Lord of Stratton, have granted and by this 
my present deed have confirmed to Gilbert of Himeton for 
his homage and service one acre of arable land that is to 
say the acre at la Heyle with all its appurtenances, to 
have and to hold to him and his heirs, of me and my heirs, 
freely and quietly, peacefully entirely and fully and hered- 
itarily, in buildings, in woods, in plains, in meadows, in 
pastures, in roads, in waters, in paths, and in all other 
liberties, he rendering for the same yearly four shillings 
at two terms of the year to wit, two shillings at Easter and 
two shillings at the feast of St. Michael for all service and 
claim (except such extra service as is attached to one acre 
of arable land in the manor of Stratton according to the 
grant he has of the Lord Bartholomew Thuret). It is 
alleged (i,e,, defined) but without warranting by these 
bounds, viz. : From the great water which is called Nehet 
by the rivulet which is between the acre of la Heyle and 
the acre of Ponte as far as to the old water course and 
from there as far as to another rivulet towards the south 
part, and from that rivulet as far as the stone which stands 
in the plain and from that by the ridge as far as the path 
which comes from la Heyle and leads towards Stratton 
and so from that path by the same ridge, as far as the great 
road towards the wood and by the great road as far as 
the stone on the east side of the road from thence to the 
wood and so by the great ridge which comes from the wood 
as far as the great royal highway which leads towards 
Griueleshille and go from the great road by the old ditches 
adjoining the meadow of Pentys as far as to the water of 
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Pentys, so by the water towards the west as far as the water 
of Nehet, and so by the water of Nehet as far as the first 
bounds between the acre of la Heyle and the acre of 
Ponte. And that this my grant and confirmation may be 
ratified and permanent I have confirmed it by this my 
present charter and my seal. These being the witnesses : 
Sir Walter of Morton, Edwin of Tyntagell, Roger of Mor- 
ton, William the clerk of WodeknoUe, Nicholas Gunn, and 
many others.*' 

The other deed is as follows : — 

" Let the present know, etc., that I, Lucy Turet, Lady of 
Stratton, in widowhood and in my lawful power, have 
given and granted, etc., to Gilbert of la Heyle for his 
homage and service, one divided half of the acre of arable 
land in the vill of Ponte, with all appurtenances (except 
the houses which Ralph and William formerly held) that 
is to say by these bounds : From the rivulet which comes 
from Middilhele between the acre of Middilhele and the 
acre of Ponte, through the middle part of Ponte towards 
the northern part as far as to the meadow of Libpebir, so 
from the meadow of Libpebir as far as to a certain meadow 
of Ponte which lies on the western part of the land of 
Libpebir, which meadow belongs to the other divided half 
acre of arable land at Ponte, and thus from that meadow 
towards the northern part as far as to a certain thorn tree 
which stands in the eastern part of the vill of Ponte, and 
from that thorn tree by a certain ridge as far as the southern 
comer of the garden of Ponte, and so near that garden to- 
wards the northern part as far as the footway of stones and 
by that road as far as the stone bridge and so from the stone 
bridge by the rivulet as far as Lanogkepole, and so by the 
great water of Neet towards the south as far as to the 
arable land of la Heyle, he rendering two shillings (for this 
land. Witnesses: Lord Henr Heriz (flourished 1202?) 
Edwyn of Tyntagel, Philip Heriz and others." 

Libpebir refers to a person it is supposed, and means 
probably Lib the baker. Lanogkepole, perhaps, means 
the church well or pool, from Lan, the church (originally 
the enclosure), ogke representing the adjectival terminal 
ek, and pole meaning pond, pool or well. 

J. H. R. 
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THE HOSPITALLERS OF HELSTON. 

Uf to the feriod of the Dissolution of the Monasteries by 
Henry VIII , there existed at Helston a hosfital of the brother- 
hood called Knights of Si. John. I shall be glad of 
-particulars^ more especially as to when the hosfital was 
established, its actual site, and the exact date of dissolution, 
I have searched in the British Museum Library and at the 
Record Office but to no purpose^ 

HISTORICUS. 

Scant and Doubtful Information. 

* Historicus ' may well be puzzled, for others have 
searched for many years for information as to the hospital 
of St John, near Helston, and have learned but little. 
Leland (temp. Henry VIII) speaks of " an ancient hospital 
of St. John yet standing at the west-south-west of the town^ 
of the foundation of one Kylligrew." Dugdale, in his 
" Monasticon ' ' quotes this and adds, " It is mentioned in 
the register of Edmund Stafford, Bishop of Exeter, foL 
135. In the 26th of Henry VIII the total revenue of this 
hospital amounted to jQi/\^ 7s. 4d. The net receipts to 
jQi2 1 6s. 4d. per annum.'* This reference to Stafford 
is wrong, for the folio in question has not a word about any 
such hospital, but records the grant of an indulgence, dated 
7th October, 141 1, to the faithful who should contribute 
to the support of the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, 
near Helston (near, not in, Helston; St. John's is in 
Sithney parish). Dugdale evidently regarded the two as 
identical, as did also Dr. Oliver (Mon. Dio. Exon. p. 72), 
and Lysons (Magna Britannic, Cornwall, p. 284) says "the 
hospital or priory of St. Mary Magdalen or St. John the 
Baptist.'' Oliver says " Its earliest name was that of St. 
Mary Magdalen." But none gives any authority, and 
probably all only spoke by guess. The authors of Hitchins' 
and Drew's History of Cornwall (one of the worst of our 
very worthless Cornish histories) were apparently puzzled 
why this hospital should be dedicated to St. John Baptist 
instead of St. John of Jerusalem, as was the Superior 
House at Clerkenwell, so they combined the two and gave 
us a new saint " St. John the Baptist of Jerusalem " ! 
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The celebrated " Taxacioof Pope Nicholas IV '^ does not 
refer to it; but Bishop Veysey's "Valor of 1536 '' calls 
it the " Hospital or Priory of St. John Baptist near Hel- 
ston/' and gives its taxation as £^\2 i6s. s^d. Its last 
prior is stated to have been John Harrys, who, however, 
in the Roll of Fees paid out of the Exchequer to members 
of suppressed chantries in 1555, figures as the last incum- 
bent of the Chantry of St. John Baptist in the parish 
church of Helston. Is not the whole story a confusion 
between the chantry (whose existence is clearly established 
by the records) and the hospital of St. Mary ? Still there 
are strong evidences contra. Dr. Borlase tells us that 
there was in his day a monument in Sithney Church to the 
memory of Bernard Penrose, prior of this hospital, who 
died 1532, and that a few years previous to his writing, 
a coffin had been found near Penrose with an inscription 
indicating that it contained this prior's remains. Hals 
tells us that the Knights Hospitallers held the manor of 
Truthall, but his statement is, I believe, uncorroborated, 
and Hals requires plenty of that before he can be relied on. 

* Historicus,' of course knows the district called St. 
John, and the beautiful coffin slab with a relief cross on it 
which the Helston Corporation whitewashes and hides 
behind a lamp-post ! Parts of an ancient building were 
pulled down some years ago (see Bray ley and Britton) and 
a Methodist Chapel erected on the site. This is not the 
present chapel, but one lower down, by the bridge, now 
used for business purposes. There are ancient walls in 
the garden belonging to Mr. Reed, the wheelwright, into 
whose new dwelling many ancient moulded stones were 
worked. There are other remains about in the mill, and 
the old house close by, which will repay a visit. Perhaps 
when the library of the Hospitallers at Malta is put in 
order we shall learn more. It is possible that this hospital 
was an outlying member of the preceptory of the Hospital- 
lers at Trebigh. 

YGREC. 
Exeter may have Records. 

As to the " Hospitallers of Helston," has your corres- 
pondent consulted Dugdale ? Perhaps there may be some 
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Tecord at Exeter? Several of the Bishops of Exeter in 
the Middle Ages were very careful in recording their visita- 
tions of Cornwall. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

Hospitallers at Penzance and Mullion ? 

The Hospitallers are mentioned in the Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas, 1291, as interested in the Church of Clari (St. 
'Cleer), also in property in Madron. It may be that 
Chapel St. Clare in Penzance was on their property. 
There does not seem to be much known concerning this old 
chapel at Causewayhead. Was the dedication to St. Clare 
a favourite one among the Knights of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem ? There are the remains of a chapel in Clahar-garden 
in Mullion, supposed to be dedicated to St. Clare. Had 
the Hospitallers any possessions in Mullion? 

VIAD. 

Chapel at 5t. Clare. 

This question reminds me that in my boyhood days the 
outer and higher end of Clare-street was often called 
Chapel St. Clare. This would seem to suggest that there 
was in former centuries a religious establishment of some 
-sort — possibly an oratory or hermitage. 

H. R. 



ANDREW BORDE AND CORNWALL. 

INaughty Bnglyshe & Comyshe Speche. 

It might interest your readers to know what was said of 
•Cornwall by Andrew Borde, " Phisicke Doctor,'* who 
wrote in the time of Henry VIII : — 

*' Cornwall is a pore and very barren countrey of al 
manner of things, except Tyn and Fysshe. There meate 
and theyr bread, and drincke, is marde and spylt for lacke 
•of good ordring and dressinge. Fyrres and turves is their 
chief fewel, their ayle is starke nought, loking whyte and 
thycke, as pygges had wrasteled in it, smoky and ropye 
and never a good sope, in moste places it is worse and 
worse, pitie it is them to curse, for wagginge of a straw 
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they wyl go to law, and al not worth a hawe, playing so 
the dawe. 

" In Cornwall is two speches, the one is naughty 
Englyshe, and the other is Cornyshe speche. And there 
be many men and women the which cannot speake one 
worde of Englyshe but all Cornyshe. Who so wyll speake- 
any Cornyshe, Englyshe and Cornishe doth folow/* 

Much given to Law Suits. 

He then gives the numerals in Cornish, and some sen- 
tences. From this quaint description we may gather 
several items of information with regard to our ancestors 
in those far off days. Agriculture and handicraft were 
not in a flourishing condition, the chief pursuits were 
mining and fishing, a condition of things which has per- 
sisted almost to our day. Apparently the county had but 
little forest-land and coal was scarce. When fuel was 
needed furze and turves were used. Furze must have 
been very plentiful, and when in bloom must, because of 
its abundance, have given a rich golden tint to the scenery* 
Borde was disappointed with the "home-brewed.*' Prob- 
ably it was not alcoholic enough for him, hence his calling; 
it " Starke nought." The natives preferred their drink un^ 
strained, they took it for refreshment, and knew when they 
had had enough, and it may readily be supposed that they 
did not mind the curse that Borde thought his disparaging^ 
remarks concerning their ale must be. As to the ready 
resort to law that our traveller says characterised the 
Cornubians of his day, these law-suits probably were in 
connection with the tin-mining industry, in which disputes 
between adventurers and landlords are not unknown even 
in this day. The holding of special courts in the county, 
known as the Stannary Courts, may have conduced to a 
more ready resort to the dispensers of law and equity than 
obtained in other counties. The suitors had faith in the 
judges and wardens of the courts or they would not have 
so readily flown to them. This speaks well for the gentry 
of the county, who usually filled the responsible positions 
in the Stannary Courts. It is interesting to reflect that 
even within 350 years ago there were some Cornish wha 
spoke no tongue other than their true native Celtic, and 
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now no Cornishman — ^unless we except a few scholars 
knows a word of it. It is a thousand pities that it has 
died out of actual use. It is to be hoped that the society 
— ^the Cowethas Kelto-Kernuak — formed some little while 
ago for the purpose of resuscitating old Cornish as a spokea 
language, will succeed. 

J. H. R. 



CORNWALL AND THE SPANISH INVASION. 

Haw many ships of war were equiffed and manned by 
Cornishmen at the time of the Spanish Armada f From what 
forts did they sail f 

MASSA S. 
A Shout that routed the Enemy* 

' Massa S.' will find much interesting information in a. 
paper by Mr. H. Lee Rowett, in the Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, Vol IV, page 115, which contains 
an account of the " State of the Ports " from 1593 to 1595, 
and a map showing an extraordinary series of " Bary cades *^ 
against the Spaniards, and an official report to the Privy 
Council from Thomas Baskerville. An account of some 
Cornish doings at this time will also be found in the same 
journal (Vol. VIII, page 148) by Mr. H. M. Whitley. 

A year before the Armada came, a small body of 
Spaniards landed at Penryn, but went off in a fright at 
the noise made by the people who were witnessing a miracle 
play. The play was " Samson," and the shout raised 
by the people at the fall of the temple of Gaza was the 
cause of the precipitate retreat of the Spaniards. 

In 1588, a fateful year. Sir Richard Grenville, who had 
fought against the Turks in Pannonia, and who had taken 
part in the famous battle of Lepanto, was appointed to 
command the land forces in Cornwall, which amounted 
to nearly eight thousand men. Of these he raised and 
equipped three hundred at his own cost. Drake set out 
from Plymouth to attack the Spanish fleet, and one of his 
ships, the galleon Dudley, was commanded by James 
Erisey, a member of a well-known Cornish family. 
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It may be recalled that in 1591 Sir Richard Grenville, 
in the Revenge, singly engaged a large Spanish fleet at 
F lores in the Azores ; he repulsed them fifteen times and 
destroyed four of their vessels, until he himself was shot 
in the head and body, his men slain, his powder spent, and 
his ship dismasted and riddled with balls. He died the 
third day after the action. Tennyson's well-known Ballad 
describing this action will last as long as the English 
language. 

E. W. C. 



THE DIOCESE OF EXETER IN 1600. 

Misbehaviours of the People. 

Among the manuscripts at Hatfield Hall belonging to 
the Marquis of Salisbury is a report from Bishop Cotton, 
of Exeter, on the state of his diocese in the year 1600, i.e., 
three years after he succeeded Bishop Babington in the 
chair of St. Peter. He enumerates many misbehaviours 
of the people of the two counties under the following head- 
ing :— 

" Common disorders in the Diocese of Exeter. A 

dangerous increase of Papists about the coasts and country. 

" Profane Atheists : A matter very common to dispute 
whether there be a God or not. A slender and loose 
observation of the Sabbath and holy days. Many hundred 
stand wilfully excommunicate, not caring for their absolu- 
tion or for coming to church. There was a ridiculous 
and profane marriage of a goose and a gander. A cat 
having an apron and a partlet brought to the church to be 
baptised. A horse head at Launceston lately lapped in a 
mantle and brought to the church to baptism and after- 
wards the bell tolled and rung out for the death of this 
head. A young youth of 16 years baptised by the name 
of Gurlypott, at which time the font was overthrown. 
Libels made upon every sermon almost in every town. 

" Abuse of the ministers : Lately a gentleman asked an 
ancient preacher whether it was more needful to hang up 
all the preachers in England or all the dogs ; and when 
he told him that he was not well advised, he beat the 
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minister, and swore that it were better to hang up all the 
priests than the dogs, for, said he, if the dogs be hanged 
up we shall lose much sport, and we cannot get dogs and 
bitches again ; but if the priests were hanged up, the Bishop 
of every diocese might make priests again. Every day 
complaints are made by ministers who are railed on and 
shrewedly beaten by lewd persons. 

" Schism : Twenty factions in one city or town corporate. 
Many conventicles in gardens and fields, and sermons 
preached at midnight. There was lately a passover in- 
tended, but by a sudden search prevented. Few or none 
come to church to pray to God for her Majesty, and for 
the good estate of the realm ; but they will follow rattle 
headed preachers from town to town. There be many 
times certain persons who draw people into errors by 
feigned visions and revelations. 

" Disorderly behaviour : Many men having three wives 
and being punished by ordinary authority, either by stand- 
ing excommunicate or by appealing, keep their wives still. 
Many disorderly marriages in places exempt, notwithstand- 
ing the late canon, which by ordinary authority cannot be 
redressed. 

" A common matter to break into churches in the night 
time and to pull up pews, to dig men out of their graves, 
as if there were no law or government. 

" These and many such abuses cannot be redressed by a 
due course of law, and therefore I do most humbly crave 
the help of an ecclesiastical commission, which is afforded 
to many other bishops being nearer to London by 120 miles 
than I am.'' 

A lurid picture this of the state of morality in the west 
in the closing days of the reign of Good Queen Bess. 

It would seem that here we have depicted for us a con- 
dition of things paralleled only by the state of the people 
in the west in the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
parallelism is complete when we realise that the low state 
of morality in these separate epochs was succeeded by 
the Puritanical Revival in the one case and the Methodist 
Movement in the other. Both of these clarifying move- 
ments were unauthoritative, it may here be noted. They 
seemed to spring from out of the masses and to find in the 
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good sense of the people themselves their chief incentive. 

I suspect that a similar cycle of lawlessness and homelyn 
religious fervour occurred at least once before in England, 
and that a result of the revival of religion in this case 
is to be seen in the parish churches of the west, so many of 
which were re-built in the fifteenth century. 

Each of the revivals had a distinctive note. Are we in 
this present generation on the threshold of still another 
social movement whose chief characteristic is humanitarian- 
ism ? It will be for others to answer. 

VIAD. 



PENZANCE COAT-OF'ARMS. 

Can any of your readers give me the origin of the Corf ora- 
tion Seal of the Borough of Penzance — St. John the Baftisfr 
head? 

VISITOR. 

The Holy Head. 

Penzance got its seal — St. John the Baptist's head on a, 
charger — ^in the days of James I. When the charter of 
incorporation was granted to the town the Heralds' College, 
in a punning spirit, decided that as " Pen-sans '* meant 
the holy head (rather headland) nothing was more appro- 
priate for its seal than representation of a saint's head. 
And what saint's head was more talked of than that of St- 
John the Baptist? 

VIAD. 

The Quaint Conceit of James I. 

These arms were granted by James I. Tradition says 
that King James himself proposed the " head of John the 
Baptist." It is not unlikely ; for King James was fond 
of quaint conceits. I am inclined to think the derivation 
" Holy Head " was correct, for the Cornish language was 
then a living tongue, and many Cornish gentlemen must 
have had some little knowledge of it. The last Cornish 
drama, i,e,, "Jordan's Creation," belongs to this epoch, 
which shows that the language still lived, indeed it did 
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not die out till over a century later. Halifax in Yorkshire 
— Holy Face — has still a similar borough arms. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

^*Me no Cannibal now," 

Your readers doubtless know the story of the African 
who, seeing these arms outside a refreshment house at 
Penzance, refused to enter, saying ** Me no cannibal now, 
me converted.'* 

YGREC. 

Is there not a town in Prussia with the same coai of arms 
as Penzance ?utsf Are there other towns owning a similar 
device f 

BENNY BEHENNA. 

^•The Holy Face/' Halifax. 

The town of Halifax, Yorks, has " The Holy Face," Le,, 
the head of John Baptist as its insignia. Sennen Church 
was dedicated, it seems, at the feast of the " Decollatio " 
of St. John Baptist. May not the local persistence of 
Midsummer fires at Penzance be a part of the festival? 
1 know it was general in Cornwall, but specially kept up 
at Penzance. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

Koslln's Coat of Arms. 

I asked some while ago in these columns if there was not 
a town in Prussia that had a coat of arms similar to that 
of Penzance. I find since that Mr. Nicholas Paul, of 
Penzance, in the course of his travels, noted (in a con- 
temporary 28/9/01) that Koslin, a town in Pomerania, of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, has as its coat of arms the 
familiar " Head of St. John the Baptist on a charger.'* 

BENNY BEHENNA. 



PENZANCE CORPORATION IN THE 
OLDEN TIMES. 

liiuminatins: Borough Accounts. 

The Corporation accounts of the Borough of Penzance 
do not make half bad reading, and throw a good deal of 
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light on the manners, customs, and affairs of the town in 
the past. Going back a hundred or so years we find that 
the municipal governors of the last borough town in England 
were by no means teetotallers; they enjoyed the good 
things of this life and did not deny them to others. Tem- 
perance in eating and drinking was not much practised in 
those young days. The drink problem was not recognised 
and the magistrates were not at war with the publicans. 
Abstinence from intoxicants TVas then probably accounted 
an unworthy fad ; an eccentricity beyond comprehending, 
or indicative of a disordered brain. Ratepayers to-day 
would look aghast at such items of expenditure as those 
which I have picked out at random from these veracious 
registers ; and the Aldermen and Councillors who in our 
time should sanction such disbursements would be quickly 
brought to book not only by an indignant and horrified 
electorate, but by the united voice of a more refined public 
opinion. Here are a few of the unblushing entries : To 
12 Ordinaries at the tavern, wine and beare, at our meeting 
to draw the pratecta (protector) j£o 17 s. 66. — ^To bottle of 
burnt sack for Mr. Butler j£o 6s. od. — ^To Coronation ex- 
penses at Mr. Veale's, wine and beare, ;£i4 los. od. — ^To 
Mr. Veale for wine. — To burnt sack and claret to Mr. 
Butler, for his wife being here, j£i 12s. 4d. — To wine and 
spirits on 30th of January (the anniversary of the Restora- 
tion) ;£ I los. od. — Expenses when King James was pro- 
claimed ;^5 1 8s. — ^To expenses in rejoicing at Monmouth's 
being routed, j£^. — On the birth of a Younge Prince, 
soldiers, ringers, etc., ^£6. — ^To drinking union with the 
Brethren (Free Masons) j£o 4s. od. — ^To a bottle of wine 
to Parson Hoblyn when he preached here j£o 2s. od. — 
Treating the Bishop (Trelawney) and Major General Tre- 
lawney at Newman's, j£6 i6s. 4d. — To expenses in pro- 
claiming the Peace (Treaty of Ryswick) ^£4 17s. 2d. — ^To 
expenses drinking our honourable Recorder's health at 
eating his venison, ^£4. — Spent on Mr. Butler, and a bottle 
of canare, j£i 2s. od. — ^Treating Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. 
Trevanion. etc., j£i is. od. — ^To a treat to Mr. Christopher 
Harris and other Gents, j£6 6s. 

No opportunity seems to have been missed for spending 
the money of the public in "treats " to more or less dis- 
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tinguished individuals, and in imbibations to all and 
sundry. As for the Recorder, he was the recipient of 
constant presents from the grateful town. Thus : To three 
boxes new Prunes, 14 lbs. Raisins to Mr. Recorder, ^i i6s. 
— Paid for 16 lbs. sugar for the Recorder, j£o i8s. od. — 
Sent to. the Recorder 12 bottles of wine, 10 J lbs. of sugar 
and a barrel of blew figs, £1 los. od. — ^To one barrel of 
wine sent to the Recorder, j£2 5s. od. What, I wonder, 
would our present esteemed Recorder think if the Corpora- 
tion were to take it into their heads to forward him a few 
pounds of lump or moist sugar or a trifle of " blew ' ' figs ! , 
If these excerpts are not trying to the reader I should 
like to give some further items from these Accounts, which 
struck me as curious. Such as the following : — ^To young 
Mr. Randall for his quarter's preacheing, jQo los. od. — 
Charges of a Law suit, and incitement at the Assizes for 
an assault on the Mayor by Mr. William Maddern, ;£io. — 
To the town on the noyse of the French Invasion at Hel- 
ford, j£i 8s. od. — Expenses on several strange Ministers 
preaching here at White's, j£o 8s. od. — ^To a poor clergy- 
woman, ^o 2s. od. — ^To Pasco Biscay, for carrying cenders 
under the Aldermen's and Assistants' seats, j£o 2s. 6d. — 
To sweeping the streets before the Bishop (Lavington) 
made his entrance, j£o 2s. od. — ^To Thomas Pidwell for a 
woman's bridle (a gag) j£o i6s. 6d. — For wood to burn 
Moses Morgan's cow, j£o is. 5d. What, I wonder, had 
Moses Morgan's cow been up to that it should be served in 
this manner ? Some people — ^those mostly who appreciate 
the trials and drawbacks of wedlock — ^think the institution 
of the gag for over loquacious woman might well be revived 
and should never have been allowed to go out of fashion. 
This is what I am told they " think ' ' (myself having 
escaped the toils of matrimony) ; but he would be a man 
of unwonted courage who should even hint such a thing to 
his fair consort. E. W. C. 



CORNISH JACOBITES. 

Pen with People Implicated. 

Whilst looking over the eleventh report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission dealing with the MSS. of the 
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Marquess Townshend, I came across, on page 163, the 
following: — (17 15) — Oct. loth, Council Minutes in the 
writing of Lord Townshend (one of King George's secre- 
taries of State) — *' To seize Row, a dyer at the Elephant 
and Castle in Drury Lane and search his house for one 
Paynter and one Rowe his brother. That the western 
-waggons be searched at the several inns for arms. To refer 
the informations sent by Mr. Boscawen to the Attorney 
<jeneral in order to have indictments prepared, against 
as many as there are two witnesses against, for High 
Treason '' 

These minutes were written at the time of the great 
Jacobite ferment of 17 15, when the supporters of the 
Pretender had many sympathisers all over the country. 
The combination or the Cornish names of " Rowe and 
Paynter'' with "western waggons" and "Boscawen," 
point to the implication of some Pen with people in the 
prevailing unrest. Is anything further known of these 
t)rothers Rowe and their colleague Paynter ? 

On the previous page we read that (17th Sept., 17 15), 
■" Lord Carteret and Mr. Boscawen are gone post haste into 
Cornwall upon what arrand the Lord knowes, for if we 
are to believe what we are told all prospects of a disturbance 
are over." 

On 30th Sept., Lord Carteret reports that there will be 
no trouble in the west, " notwithstanding there are many 
people in very ill humour. If any insurrection should be 
in this country we are in a bad posture of defence." 

There was a report that the Tinners were in arms because 
of Sir Richard Vivyan being custody, but the report was 
untrue. The discontented people were cold to the Govern- 
ment rather than disposed to venture anything against it. 

J. H. R. 

CORNISH ROADS AND LOCOMOTION IN THE 
18th CENTURY AND LATER. 

No Turnpike West of Falmouth. 

Concerning a paragraph* in " N. & Q." about the old 
English mail-coach and the death of a Cornishman who 

*See under Biography, page 98 
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was said to have been the oldest English mail-coach driver^ 
he having driven on its final journey in the early forties, 
the coach which plied between Plymouth and Falmouth, it 
is interesting to note that down to the middle of the i8th 
century the turnpike road into Cornwall only went as far 
as Falmouth ; an attempt was then made to extend it from 
Penryn to the Land's End, but from the great opposition 
"made by Penzance," it was stopped short of Marazion. 
The carriage road from Penzance to Morvah and St. Just, 
etc., was made in 1763. A writer of the period states 
that " there was only one cart in the town of Penzance, and 
if a carriage occasionally appeared in the streets it attracted 
universal attention." It is scarcely creditable, but such 
is the fact that less than 50 years ago the old passenger 
vans took nearly 4 days to reach Plymouth from Penzance. 
Sixty years ago it was a rare thing to find visitors crossing 
the Tamar for the purpose of viewing Cornish scener\ . 
and thus Cornwall remained a terra incognita to the great 
majority of Englishmen. I am told that the first con- 
signment of broccoli by the market -gardeners of West 
Cornwall was taken by boat to Falmouth from Penzance 
and thence by coach to Plymouth. 

E. W. C. 

Penzance got Letters twice a week only. 

Until about 1761 all the roads south and west of 
Penzance were merely bridle paths ; there was not a cart 
west of Penzance. Until almost the beginning of the 
seventeenth century Marazion was the post town of the 
district, letters being forwarded from thence to Penzance 
once a week. For nearly a century later the post only 
came to Penzance twice a week. 

F. C. 



CORNWALL IN 1802. 

Drunken Parson Repremands his Drunken Clerk. 

The manners and customs in Cornwall are thus described 
in a letter to Trevithick (of locomotive fame) from his 
friend Captain Vivian, who quotes from the Falmouth 
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paper (Feb. 23, 1802) that the population of Camborne is 
increasing, viz., " In one week nine women upraised, five 
pairs of bans published on Sunday, and five more delivered 
to the clerk the Saturday following, eight children chris- 
tened, and five weddings, a rare week's work, which have 
produced a few lines in verse, which I perused this morn- 
ing ; it describes the parson reprimanding the clerk, sexton, 
and organist for getting drunk, and himself at the same 
time reeling against the altar-piece at • the Communion 
Table, and breaking one of the commandments." 
(Memoirs of Trevithick, p. 115, Vol. I.) The word 
upraised ' ' in the sense above is novel to me. 

A. J. D. 



CORNISH PIKEMEN. 

The Duke Raises a Corps. 

The following is taken from " The Leeds Intelligencer " 
of October 10, 1803 : — " His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, has offered the Govern- 
ment to raise at his own expense entirely, a Regiment of 
Pikemen, among the miners of Cornwall, to consist of ten 
companies of 100 men each, and his offer has been accepted, 
upon condition he clothes them, to which His Royal High- 
ness has readily agreed. This Corps will cost His Royal 
Highness about ;£ 10,000. The utility of the Corps, from 
their local knowledge, personal strength, hereditary courage, 
and loyalty, would be great should the enemy attempt to 
land in that quarter.'* 

J. H. R. 

HISTORY OF LELANT. 

Local Mas:azine Articles. 

I am pleased to see that the " Lelant and Towednack 
Parish Magazine *' contains some very good notes on the 
history of these places. This historical feature in a local 
paper is very commendable, and should considerably stimu- 
late interest in the study of the history and topography 
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of that particular district. Of course the early instalments 
deal with the saint to whom Lelant church is dedicated, 
and with the early history of the parishes. It is to be hoped 
that in later numbers folk-lore, biography, dialect, and 
other points of historical interest will be dealt with. Notes 
on the mining industry of Lelant, now unfortunately ex- 
tinct, would be interesting. Does any other " Parish 
Magazine '* in Cornwall deal with the history of its 
locality ? 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 



PERRA NZA BULGE'S CH URCHES. 

Buried for Seven Centuries. 

Perranzabuloe church narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire last week (April, 1904) owing to the over-heating of a 
stove used for warming the building. It was just fifty 
years ago that, on a Good Friday, the old church of St. 
Hilary was burnt to the ground, the fire in this instance 
being also due to an over-hot stove. It is interesting to 
note that the present church of St. Perranzabuloe is the 
third which the parish has had to build, the two previous 
buildings having be«i overwhelmed by the blown sand. 
The original chapel of St Piran was discovered in 1835, 
after being buried for seven centuries like a Cornish 
Pompeii. The " lost church ' ' is the lion of the district 
for tourists, and pilgrims still visit the shrine of St. Piran 
in this curious and wildly-situated little fane. 



THE POPULATION OF CORNWALL. 

Is it fossibU to get at the fofulation of Cornwall as deter- 
mined by the eleven censuses from 1801 to 1901 1 In what 
hook might I find the figures for the respective years ? 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 

Decline of 47,000. 

The great Domesday Book which was prepared for 
taxation purposes by order of William the Norman in 1086, 
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records the population of Cornwall, but heads of families 
only, and excluding monks and clergy. This gives a 
total of 5596. Sharon Turner and others computed the 
population of the county at this time at 30,000, and that 
of Devon at 100,000. The population of Cornwall in the 
reign of Richard II (1377-99) must have been at least 
50,000, for the poll tax of 46. upon every lay person o\er 
the age of fourteen was paid by 34,274 persons. The 
following are the figures of the decennial census returns 
during the present century : — 

1801 192,281 1861 369,390 

1811 220,525 1871 362,343 

1821 261,045 i^^i 330686 

1831 301.306 1891 322,589 

1841 342,159 1901 322,334 

1851 ...... 355.558 

The population of Cornwall reached its highest figure 
in 1865. Since the decline in tin and copper mining it 
has decreased. 

E. W. C. 

Authorities. 

The population of each parish in Cornwall from 180 1 
to 187 1 is given in Lakers " Parochial History," Vol. IV, 
page 149. That for 1881 and 1891 can be seen in the 
blue book at anv register office. 

YGREC. 

The Process of Depopulation. 

The note on the population of Cornwall, showing a de- 
cline of 47,000 since 1861, is interesting. As a concrete 
instance of the process of depopulation let me give the 
story of my family. My paternal grandfather and grand- 
mother, with their three sisters and three brothers, had a 
total issue of 26, each of which had a family. My 
maternal grandparents with their two sisters and four 
brothers had a total issue of 28, each of which had a family. 
Of these 54 families with a total membership of consider- 
ably over 200, five only live now in the county. In other 
words, of four marriages that took place in Cornwall in 
the years 1795, 1806, 1816, and i8i8, only about 2 per 
cent, of the descendants of those marriages now live in the 
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-county. The rest are scattered all over the face of the 
•earth in London, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
India and America. 

FIFTEEN BEZANTS. 



COUNTY BOUNDARIES. 

Cornwall Bast of the Tamar. 

It is more often than not supposed that the river Tamar 
is; in all its windings, the true boundary line between the 
two counties of Cornwall and Devon. Roughly this is 
a sufficiently correct description, but it is not strictly accu- 
rate. Cornwall is separated from Devon by the Tamar, 
by a rivulet in the parish of Maker, a line in St. Budeaux, 
the river Carey, a line in Sherston, and the Marston brook. 
The southern end of the line of demarcation runs through 
the Hamoaze in the middle of the Tamar, whose waters are 
deemed to extend to Penlee Point. Opposite Saltash all 
the waters of the Tamar (at this point about three quarters 
of a mile broad) and the opposite shore, forming part of 
the Devonshire parish of St. Budeaux, are considered to 
belong to Cornwall. The other portion of Cornwall 
beyond the Tamar is the north-east angle of the parish of 
Tamerton, containing the estate of Vacy. The parish 
church of Bridgerule, on the western side of the 
Tamar, is in Devonshire. The two parishes of North 
Petherwin and Werrington, though lying west of the 
Tamar, and being included in the archdeaconry of Corn- 
wall, are yet contained in the civil bounds of the county 
of Devon. To add to these anomalies it mav be noted that 
the Diocese of Cornwall is not coterminous with the 
county ; for the parishes of St. Giles in the Heath, Wer- 
rington and North Petherwin, with Northcot Hamlet, all 
in Devonshire, are included in the diocese, while on the 
other hand the Cornish quarter of Bridgerule and the 
Cornish part of St. Budeaux are in the diocese of Exeter. 
The Duchy of Cornwall includes part of Devonshire and 
lands in Somersetshire. 

E. W. C 
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OTHER LAND'S ENDS. 

In France and Spain. 

A writer in a local guide book says of the western limit 
of Great Britain : " It is the only Land's End found the 
wide world over, and known best and even dreaded most 
by mariners who have to plough its seas and guard against 
its dangers." 

As a matter of fact both in France and Spain the name 
exists. The nigged headland of Finisterre, which 

juts out into the stormy Bay of Biscay, is an example, 
and the ultimate point of the Breton coast is the other. 
Indeed frcwn its position, the whole department of that 
part of France is called Finisterre, and I really doubt 
whether the waters that surge about the western shores of 
France are any the less dreaded by seamen, or are 
any less boisterous, than those which for ever beat on the 
rocky ramparts of our own wild Bolerium. Undoubtedly 
the British coast is better provided with lighthouses — those 
"lonely wardens of the deep'* — ^than that of any other 
country. P. P. 



LUDGVAN. 



History and Etymology • 

Ludgvan Feast will, as is the custom in the West-country, 
be duly observed on Sunday and Monday next. The 
parish, were it to contain nothing besides to entitle it to 
notice, is sure to claim particular attention from many 
Comishmen for having been the abode and burial-place of 
the justly celebrated Rev. William Borlase, LL.D., F.R.S., 
the well-known historian and antiquarian who was rector 
of the parish for fifty -two years. The name of this parish 
is said to signify "high placed tower." There is some 
doubt as to the patron saint of the church, and whether 
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it was dedicated to Paul or Luduan, is a point which has 
led to some debates, which have perhaps, in the majority 
of cases, ended in favour of St. Paul. It is more than 
probable whatever saint might have presided over ttie 
church, that the name which the parish bears was originally 
applied to an ancient and extensive manor which was well 
known at the Norman conquest in this district. The 
manor of Ludgvan, which, in the Domesday Survey, 
appears to be one of the 288 manors given to Robert, Earl 
of Moreton, included the parishes of Ludgvan, Lelant, 
Towednack, and St. Ives. Ludgvan is mentioned in 
Domesday Book as Luduha, and the name, which is really 
Lugvan, has been interpreted as "hill tower," "Lug*' 
being a tower, and * van *' a hill. The manor of Ludgvan 
Lees was granted by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, to the 
family of Ferrers. Treassowe, one time a consid- 
erable estate, was for many generations in the Rogers 
family, who had their principal residence here be- 
fore they purchased Penrose. It came to them partly by 
purchase and partly by descent from the Bowdens about 
the time of the revolution. Near the house, which is very 
ancient, is the old Castle of Castle-an-Dinas, having three 
walls of circumvallation. It is situate on one of the 
highest hills in Penwith, and from this height on a clear 
day may be seen, it is said, twenty -four parish churches. 
It appears that there were formerly chapels at Trewall, at 
Ludgvan Lees and on a tenement called Collurian. The 
latter was known as Tubmas Chapels, from its having 
been dedicated to St. Thomas. Among the chalybeate 
springs of Cornwall, Dr. Borlase reckons one that rises in 
the tenement of Collurian. " The bed through which the 
water flows is a loose pebbly ground mixed with gravelly 
clay full of ochreous iron mineral from which the taste and 
smell of the waters proceed. This is the strongest water 
of the kind and most remarkable for its cures which I have 
ever heard of or had opportunity of examining. ' ' In the 
church of St. Paul's, Ludgvan, which is an ancient building 
of granite, with traces of Norman work, is an epitaph on the 
tomb of John South, M.A., who died, rector of this parish, 
in 1636, which from its singularity of style and expression 
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has been frequently copied : — 

" Let nature's coarser children have 
A tongueless tomb, or but a grave ; 
South the meridian point of wit 
Can never set, but shine in it. 
Ripe artist, and divine inspir'd 
Thou liv'dst, thou diedst, belov'd, admir'd, 
Hyperbolize I did not ; true. 
Airs here; dear, dearest friend, adieu." 

J. H. SAUNDRY. 

IN or M. 

It is stated that Ludgvan is mentioned in the Domesday 
Survey. On page 12 of Basevi Saunders's translation of 
the Domesday Survey of Cornwall, we find an entry con- 
cerning the manor of Luduham. If we glance at the 
Facsimile copy of the Domesday Book published by the 
Ordnance Survey Office, 1861, we find the name written 
Luduha with a stroke over the * a.' This stroke has been 
taken by Saunders to stand for * m,' hence his Luduham. 
But an examination of other words in which a similar 
contraction is used will show that this stroke also may 
stand for 'n.' Hence the name may as reasonably be 
written Luduhan. and I think this to be the right form. 
In another case, that recorded as Tribertham by Saunders, 
a similar contraction appears, and this should, I think, be 
Triberthan, the form in which it occurs in the supplemen- 
tary Exeter copy of the Survey. It is true that Luduham 
is the form in which the Exeter version records the place- 
name we are discussing, but it is probable that Sir Henry 
Ellis read the * n ' or * m ' contraction in the same way as 
Saunders did. In the facsimile copv the second and fourth 
letters are written in the shape of W ' ; but the sounds 
* u ' and * V ^ were indiscriminately denoted bv the same 
sign, and we have to distinguish between them. Basevi 
Saunders preferred to write them both down as * u. ' I 
think the preferable way is to consider them both as * v ' 
and then to read * u ' where the consonant * v Ms evidently 
inapplicable. With this in mind the Facsimile place-name 
should be read as Ludvhan, and the Exeter version as 
Ludvan. The Exeter Domesday Book, bv the wav, con- 
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tains far the most accurate forms of the Cornish place- 
names of the 1086 Survey. To this amended reading 
only one place-name in Cornwall answers, and that is 
Ludgvan. The only difference lies in the sounds of the 
"* d.' What caused the apparently pure dental in Ludgvan 
to become the consonantal diphthong * dg * of modem days ? 
What is the dialectical pronunciation Ludgvan or Ludgan ? 
Will some kind reader tell us, and give at the same time 
a word to rhyme with it ? 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 

Manor of Liskeard. 

Amongst the charters of the Duchy of Lancaster pre- 
served in the Public Record Office is a grant by King 
Richard I of the manor of Liskeard to Henry Fitz-Count, 
•dated at Portsmouth, 24th April, 1194. 

VIAD. 



THE CAPITAL OF CORNWALL. 

There would seem to be some doubt existing as to which is 
the cafital town of Cornwall. As the assize town, Bodmin 
is generally suffosed to claim the distinction. If this be 
C4yrre€ty when did it take over that rank from Launceston? 
1 have heard that in connection with the Coronation of 
Edw^fd VII i the Mayor of Launceston received an invitation^ 
as chief magistrate of the county town, to attend the State 
Ceremony^ and that some correspondence ensued between the 
Town Council of Bodmin and the State ofjficicUs as to whether 
or not the Mayor of Bodmin should not have received the 
honour. Can anyone say what was the decision given by 
the State officials and on what grounds the decision was 
arrived at? 

M. P. S. 

All M.P. says Truro. 

Sir E. Durning-Lawrence, Bart., M.P., in a speech he 
made last week at Birmingham at the annual dinner of the 
Midland Cornish Association, said : " It is my honour to 
represent in Parliament the capital town of Cornwall " — 
that is Truro. 

J- J- 
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THE SCILLY ISLES AND THE DUCHY. 

When and by what means did the jurisdiction of the Scilly 
Islands become vested in the Duchy of Cornwall? 

M. P. S. 

In the Reign of Elizabeth. 

It seems that in the reign of Elizabeth the islands 
were divided among a number of proprietors, and it was 
about this period that they were bought up by the Crown. 
From then until 1830 they were rented by the family of 
Godolphin. Then the Islands became the property of the 
late Mr. Augustus Smith. They are now under the 
governorship of his nephew, Mr. T. A. Smith-Dorrien- 
Smith. 

H. 



GOLDSITHNEY FAIR. 

The Lease of 1694. 

From an inteiesting document recently discovered by Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, Bart., it is quite clear that Goldsithney 
was at one time a place of some importance and that a con- 
siderable amount of business was done there, at least, in 
the seventeenth century. The document in question is a 
lease, dated the 24th day of October, 1694, in the 6th year 
of the reign of William and Mary, granted by Sir John 
Trevelyan, of Nettleoombe, in the county of Somerset, to 
John Davys, of St. Hilary, when the lord of the manor, 
for the sum of j£yo and " one purse of broad gold '* and a 
further rental of 20s. per annum did demise and let unto 
the said John Davys, all that fair commonly called Gold- 
sithney Fair, which was then held on July 20 in each year. 
In addition to the fair the lessee was to enjoy the use of 
the house in Goldsithney commonly called the " Chappie,^' 
and which was probably St. James' Chapel (not the tin one 
of that ilk) and also the contents of that building, which 
were described as being serviceable and necessary goods and 
implements of timber and wood for the said fair and which 
comprised 550 boards, 201 trists or trussles, 430 poles, 48a 
tubs, 2 upright beams and crosspieces and a crossbeam for 
the scales for weighing wool, 3 doors for leather cutting,. 
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and 13 weights. John Davys was also given full power 
and authority to ask, collect, gather and receive all such 
salary, deficits, and advantages which should be justly due 
and payable from every tradesman and every other person 
using the fair. The term for which the fair was let was 
for " fourscore and nineteen years,*' if Ralph Freethy and 
William Freethy, his brother, both of St. Hilary, or either 
of them shall so long happen to live.'* The annual rent 
was to be paid by instalments at the four most usual feasts 
of the year, which were then described as " The birth of our 
Lord God,'* " The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin St. 
Mary,'* " The nativity of St. John the Baptist,'* and " St. 
Michaell the ark angell." Stipulations were made that 
the fair should be held on the date named, that the trades- 
men attending should be furnished with the utensils and 
implements of wood and timber, that the chapel and its 
contents should be sufficiently repaired and maintained and 
that John Davys should appear and do suit and service 10 
every court to be holden in the manor. In the year 1725, 
W. Humphrey Cole and David Keskeys did examiae the 
writings of the original lease and certified to the correct- 
ness of the copy then made. 

T. H. S. 

OLD PENZANCE. 

The First News of Nelson's Death. 

That not over- fragrant and somewhat squalid maze of 
streets and courts in the vicinity of the Quay was once the 
most fashionable part of Penzance. Here, where the poor 
of the town now herd in small and decaying tenements the 
best people of the place used to reside. In some of these 
houses bits of finely-moulded ceilings, etc., still exist. News 
of Nelson's death was first heard in England at Penzance 
Quay, whence it was brought by two fishermen who had it 
from the crew of a passing vessel. Penzance Quay, too, 
is associated with Sir Walter Raleigh, for he is said to have 
landed here on his return from Virginia and to have smoked 
on this spot the first tobacco ever seen in these islands. 
The latter statement, however, is probably untrue, for 
many other ports in Cornwall and Devon claim this dis- 
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tinction. A sailor who had returned from foreign parts 
is said to have been murdered in Quay Street, and his spirit 
haunted one of the houses until 1813. The house was 
pulled down, when the skeleton of a man was found built 
into a wall. After the bones had been buried the ghost 
went away. 

E. W. C. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH S- CORNWALL. 

Tobacco First Smoked at Penzance. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is stated to have introduced smoking 
into England in 1586, after his return from Virginia, and 
it is said furthermore that the fragrant weed was first 
smoked by him in this country at Penzance. Is there any 
ground for this assertion? It may be noted that in 1587 
Raleigh was appointed one of the council of war to put 
the forces of the realm in the best order to withstand any 
invasicHi, and had command of the forces in Cornwall. 
Some years previously he had been made Seneschal of 
Cornwall and lord warden of the Stannaries. 

M. M. 

PENZANCE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS, 1835, 

The New Council. 

It may be interesting to note that the* first 
election at Penzance under The Corporation Reform Act 
{1835) took place in the concluding days of December, 1835, 
and that the event caused considerable excitement. On 
th<e state of the poll becoming known, the following lines 
were circulated on the occupations of the persons composing 
the new Council : 

Five bankers, two lawyers, and one auctioneer, 
A doctor, a latherer, a man of veneer. 
Lloyd's Agient, a grocer, a dealer in wine, 
A vendor of hardware, and a burner of lime. 
By trickery and canvass, by desert or by chance, 
Compose the new Council of the Town of Penzance. 
It would be interesting to know who were the five bankers. 

ALVERTON. 
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LORD BYRON 6- FALMOUTH. 

Amusing Comments. 

" This town of Falmouth, as you will partly conjecture, 
is no great ways from the sea It is defended on the sea 
side by two castles, St. Maws and Pendennis, extremely 
well calculated for annoying everybody except an enemy. 
St. Maws is garrisoned by an able-bodied person of four 
score, a widower. He has the whole command and sole 
management of six most unmanageable pieces of ordnance, 
admirably adapted for the destruction of Pendennis, a like 
tower of strength on the opposite side of the Channel. We 
have seen St. Mawes, but Pendennis they will not let us 
behold save at a distance, because Hobhouse and I are 
suspected of having already taken St. Maws by a coup de 
main. The town contains many Quakers and salt fish — 
the oysters have a taste of copper, owing to the soil of a 
mining country — the women (blessed be the corporation 
therefor !) are flogged at the cat's tail when they pick and 
steal, as happened to one of the fair sex yesterday noon. 
She was pertinacious in her behaviour and damned the 
mayor." 

The above humorous allusion to the Packet Port occurs 
in a letter of Lord Byron's, written at Falmouth, June 25, 
1809, a few days prior to his departure for the Mediterra- 
nean. In Moore's Life of Byron are also to be found 
some very lively verses describing the bustle and confusion 
attendant on embarkation on the Lisbon Packet. These 
were written in Falmouth Roads on the day he sailed, 
June 30, 1809. 

J. H. R. 

REDRUTH & PENZANCE, 

Municipal Enterprise. 

I suppose everybody knows that gas for lighting was 
first used at Redruth by the Scotsman Murdock, in 1792, 
and that Redruth was among the first towns in the kingdom 
to have its streets lighted in this way. It was not until 
1830 that the gas woiks were undertaken at Penzance. 
Says a writer in an old guide, which I recently picked up. 
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" Penzance had previously been stigmatized as being one 
of the last towns to embrace so modern and elegant a light, 
but it now has to boast of a brilliancy equal, if not superior, 
to any town in the county/' Penzance waited fourteen 
years for its public gas light after this illuminant had been 
introduced into other towns. How long will it wait for the 
electric light? Here again Redruth has stolen a march 
on Penzance. This is not creditable seeing that it 
was an illustrious son of Penzance who first discovered this 
light. 

R P. 

PERRAN SANDS. 
A Little- Known Poem by Tennyson. 

Some years ago a friend gave me a copy of a poem by 
Alfred Tennyson, which appeared in the London Echo, 
and which it was stated had not been published before. I 
should like to know if this statement was correct. I may 
say that the poem appeared in the Echo of August 21, 1897. 
I send you a copy of these fine verses feeling sure they will 
interest your readers. The following note accompanied 
the poem : 

[Tennyson having passed much of his time in Cornwall, 
where he gathered so much of his material for his Arthurian 
verse, it is suggested that a monument should be erected 
to his memory somewhere between Tintagel and St. Ives. 
Forty years ago Tennyson spent many a summer day at 
Perranporth with his old friend Henry Sewell Stokes, and 
one day he composed the following verses.] 

Hast thou ever in a travel 

Through the Cornish lands, • 
Heard the great Atlantic roaring 
On the firm, wide tawny flooring 
Of the Perran sands ? 

Sea-rent gully where the billows 

Come in great unrest ; 
Fugitives all white and reeking. 
Flying from the vengeful Sea-king, 

Striking from the west. 
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Level broadway, ever ermined 

By the ocean verge ; 
Girt by sandhill, swelling, shoaling, 
Down to imitate the rolling 

Of the lordly surge. 

Nine large files of troubled water 

Turbulently oome; 
From the bosom of his mother, 
Each one leaping on his brother, 

Scatters lusty foam. 

In the sky a wondrous silence. 

Cloud-surf, mute and weird ; 
In the distance, still uplifting. 
Ghostly fountains vanish, drifting, 

Like a Druid's beard. 

Spreading out a cloth of silver. 

Moan the broken waves ; 
Sheet of phosphorescent foaming, 
Sweeping up to break the gloaming 

Stillness of the caves. 

F. L. S. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, S-c. 

Cludno of Cornwall — The Apostle Paul in Cornwall 
— St, Ursula — Was King Arthur a Cornishman? — 
Henry VIII and Cornish Justices — Exiled to the Scilly 
Isles — Henry Belasyse — Theodore Palaologus — Extinct 
Cornish Peerages and Families — Royal Descent — Cornish 
Genius — Cornish Lord Mayors of London — A Cornish 
Lady Mayoress — Speakers of the House of Commons con- 
nected with Cornwall — Attorney-General Noy — Charlotte 
Bronte — The Wesleys in Cornwall — Sir Goldsworthy 
Gurney — Cornish Inventors — John Arnold and Thomas 
Mudge — Cornish Boatmen and Tierra del Fuego — A Sur- 
vivor of the " Royal Charter * * — The Grenfell Sisters — 
Trengrouse^s Life-Rocket Apparatus — Trevithick — Mary 
Kelynack — Cornish V,C^s, — The Oldest English Mail 
Coach Driver — The Tangye Family — Sir Henry Irving. 



CLUDNO OF CORNWALL. 

Cludno is the first Cornishman 's name that appears on- 
the scroll of Time. According to the Welsh Chronicles 
of the Ancient British Kings, he flourished about the years. 
500 B.C. to 450 B.C. The most that is known of him is 
that he was the father of Dyfnwal Moelmud, the framer 
of the famous Moelmutine laws. These laws were models 
of equity and were eventually adopted by the Saxons. 
Dvfnwal is the traditional founder of Bristol. 

FIFTEEN BEZANTS. 



THE APOSTLE PAUL IN CORNWALL. 

I have seen it stated that the Apostle Paul once visited 
Cornwall and preached in the neighbourhood of Penzance,, 
giving his name to the village of Paul. Is this so f 

J. L. M. 
Presumptive Evidence. 

The village of St. Paul, commonly called Paul, derived 
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its name, according to Whitaker, from " a religious clergy- 
man called Paul, or Pauliilus, who lived as a hermit in the 
sixth century, upon the isle of Osa, which is separated 
from the continent of Armorica, called Cornugalliae, by a 
sea of sixteen paces.*' I am not aware that this " Saint '* 
was ever in Cornwall, but on the Continent he was a great 
celebrity. " The south aisle of the church,'' says Mr. Hope 
Moncrieff, " is dedicated to St. Pol de Leon, the Breton 
Bishop who founded the parish." Whether St. Paul the 
Apostle landed in this island is not so absurd a question 
as might appear at first sight. From the time that he was 
set at liberty at Rome a.d. 63, until he was beheaded at 
Rome under Nero, there was an interval of about five years, 
during which time we hear nothing about him. " From the 
very beginning of his ministry," says Blunt ("Three First 
Centuries of the Christian Church ") " he journeyed west- 
ward, and now from Rome he goes on to Spain, and Clemens 
Romanus, his contemporary, expressly affirms that his 
travels extended to the limits of the West. What became 
of him, whither he went from Spain, is a mere matter of 
conjecture." There is at least presumptive evidence that 
he took ship for these " islands in the far west," and landed 
in Cornwall, and preached and taught on the promontory 
— ever since, for that reason, called Paul. St. Paul 
was a great traveller, and not one to remain idle or to shirk 
a journey. Eusebius tells us that some of the Apostles 
preached in the British Islands, and our own Bishop 
Stillingfleet says that St. Paul himself preached here. 
"How," asks Sommes, in his Britannica (pp. 36-43) 
" could Britain receive the Gospel at that early period but 
by sea ? . . . and if by sea, no place so likely for it to set 
its foot on as its thten only port, Iktin, with its Mediterra- 
nean trade for tin ? " 

E. W. C 

Modern Scholars Dissent- 

The general consensus of opinion among modern scholars 
is against the idea that St. Paul visited Britain or any part 
of it. See Haddan and Stubbs's Councils and Ecclesias- 
tical Documents, Vol. I. John Hughes, in his Horae 
Brittannicge, Vol. II, p. 16, supports Dr. Lardner in his 
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contention that St. Paul did not travel in the West at all 
after his first release, or that fact would have been indic- 
ated in the Second Epistle to St. Timothy. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 

Dedicated to St. Paulinus of York. 

J. T. Blight was very correct, as a rule, in his facts, and 
5af e in his conclusions, but he .erred when he said that " all 
writers agree that this church was not dedicated to the 
^reat Apostle. '' He goes on to observe : " Some say it 
was named in honour of St. Paul de Leon, a native of 
Cornwall, who founded many monasteries, and was very 
successful in converting the pagans of Brittany ; others 
rightly claim the honour for St. Paulinus, first Archbishop 
of York, who was sent by Pope Gregory into England soon 
after the mission of St. Augustine. In the * Valor Eccles- 
iasticus,' temp Henry VIII, the name of the church is spelt 
^ Poule,' and in the taxation of Pope Nicholas, a.d. 1291, 
it is entered as * Ecclesia Sancti Paulini.' The last 
authority is decisive of the question of dedication. The 
church belonged to the Abbey of Hayles, in Gloucester- 
shire.'' 

LINDUM. 
Not Improbable. 

Apropos of the discussion re St. Paul and Cornwall, I 
reotently came across the following comments : — 

" There is no historical record to make it improbable 
that the Apostle Paul might have visited Britain. After 
his conversion at Damascus, the persecution of the Jews 
was so great that he had to be let down in a basket over the 
wall to escape their violence. It was three years after 
this that he joined himself to the disciples at Jerusalem, 
and had intercourse with Peter, and then after remaining 
a fortnight he was absent again for fourteen years. 
Thus there was ample time for visiting Britain, a colony 
of Rome. Paul being a tent maker, and a large body of 
Roman soldiers being stationed in Britain, his business 
might have conduced to his support, as well as opened 
intercourse between him and them. At Canterbury the 
tradition is that the first Christian worship and teaching in 
Britain were by Roman soldiers, who met in the open air. 
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A very ancient church, I believe, still standing near Can- 
terbury was built on the site where those meetings were said 
to have been held, and St. Paul might have been there and 
worshipped with them. As to the suggestion that St. 
Paul might have visited Cornwall, there is nothing to dis- 
prove such a supposition just as there is nothing to 
support it.'' 

A. B. L. 



ST. URSULA. 

In the Cornish Calendar for 1901 there is mentioned amongst 
the roll of notable Cornishmen, St. Ursula, directress of the 
pilgrimage of the 11,000 Virgins to Cologne in the fourth 
century. Where may I find information concerning Ursula's 
birth-flace? Where, too, is information to be got concern- 
ing this Pilgrimaged 

KEZIAH KEIGWIN. 
A Cornish Christian Princess. 

St. Ursula was a Cornish Christian Princess, the daughter 
of Deonotus, king of Cornwall. The curious legend of 
the 11,000 virgins is said by critics to be due to her having 
a Christian girl with her as a servant, called Undecimilla, 
who was killed by the heathens. This naturally grew in 
an uncritical age into 11,000 virgins. I think St. Ursula 
was a real historic personage, though absurd stories gather 
around her. I recommend Cornish tourists to visit the 
tomb of their country-woman at St. Ursula Church in 
Cologne. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
The 11,000 Virgins. 

One of the Roman officers, Carausius, stationed in Gaul, 
having in the reign of the Emperor Diocletian rebelled and 
obtained considerable influence in Britain, the " vigorous 
young soldier '' Constantine was made Caesar (291 a.d.) 
by Diocletian, and at once set about the recovery of Britain. 
He was aided by Bran ap Llyr (a descendant of the famous 
King Lear), a Cornish Prince, and who was subsequently 
recognised as " Dux Cornubiae " and chief of the Britons. 
Bran having been killed in battle, Conan Meriadoc, a rela- 
tive of his, was, according to the legendary history of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, made " Dux Cornubiae (a.d. 329). 
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Later on Maximus (Clemens Magnus) who was of Romano- 
British birth, came over and finally prevailed upon the 
Britons to accept him as Emperor. On his advice Conan 
passed over into Armorica with a great many of his 
adherents where, with the help of Maximus, he succeeded 
in establishing his rule. 

It was to supply the army of Conan with wives that St. 
Ursula, daughter of Dionotus, who succeeded his brother 
Caradoc as Duke of Cornwall, is said to have set sail with 
her virgin escort of ii,ooo. There may have been such 
an expedition, although, as a historian observes, we are not 
called upon to believe the numbers to have been so great 
as is stated by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

E. W. C. 
Where the Best Information is. 

Th-e account of St. Ursula by Geoffrey of Monmouth is 
full of inconsistencies. A critical and scholarly examina- 
tion of the whole story of St. Ursula and her Virgins is to 
be met with in a book, " Historical Essays," edited by Tout 
and Tait, published by Longmans, Green & Co., in 1902. 

J. H. R. 

WAS KING ARTHUR A CORNISHMAN ? 

Was King Arthur a Cornishman? Did he ever reside at 
Tintagel; did he indeed ever come to Cornwall? What 
are the chief arguments fro and con ? I have heard it stated 
he was a Scotsman. 

F. R. HIST. S. 

The Arthurian Legends of Cornwall Assailed. 

In the " Gardeners' Magazine '' for December 19, 1885, 
the then editor of that paper, the late Mr. Shirley Hibberd, 
F.R.H.S., sought to disprove the Arthurian legends of 
Cornwall and maintained that Arthur was a Scottish King. 
Mr. Hibberd also had an article in the " Cornish Maga- 
zine '' for April, 1886, which I then conducted at Penzance. 
In this article he boldly assailed the whole body of accepted 
legend and tradition in order to dethrone the Arthur of the 
West of England, and set up in his place a person, who 
may be called the Scotch Arthur, with whose name and 
fame are associated numerous memorials in the North 
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comprising Arthur's Seat, Arthur's Oven, and the- round 
table within the shadow of the castle of Stirling. 

Leland asserts that Arthur was born at Padstow, Corn- 
wall, and Ritson adopts this without question in his " Life 
of Arthur/' The famous and ever delightful " Mort d' 
Arthur " of Sir Thomas Malory, fixes on Tintagel as the 
scene of the early chapters of Arthur's life, and the French 
bards certainly favour this ; while Tennyson adopted the 
W-estern Arthur and made the scene of his active life to 
be Carleon upon Usk, the northern limit of his operations 
being Carlisle and the southern Tintagel and Lyonnesse. 
Frequent discussions have arisen as to the true site of 
Camelot. Sir Edward Strachey goes direct to Cadbury 
Castle, in Somersetshire, for existing Camels (Queen's 
Camel, etc., etc.), and by thus fixing the site of Camelot 
strengthens the theory of the Western Arthur. 

Mr. Shirley Hibberd dashes boldly in amongst these 
supposed settlements, sets aside all local evidences as 
though Padstow, Tintagel and Carleon were non-existent, 
and proceeds to build up a northern Arthur, born at Carlisle, 
and fighting, from time to time, against Picts on the one 
hand and Saxons on the other, in the country that lies north 
and east of the Eden ; comprising Falkirk on the one hand 
and the western shores of Loch Lomond on the other, with 
Edinburgh and Stirling for great points of contact with 
the story. It is but fair to say that the evidences adduced 
in favour of the northern Arthur are of a striking character 
and immensely interesting, if far from conclusive. And 
it is not less fair to say that the writer treats of the battles 
chiefly, and in a large measure trusts to his own interpre- 
tation of the much mutilated and, possibly, apocryphal 
text of Gildas. The article is bold and pointed, but it 
has not annihilated our Cornish Arthur. 

E. W. C. 
Probably a Cornu- British Chief. 

I believe the Welsh, Bretons, and Cornish, all claim 
King Arthur. The Welsh Arthur is not so admirable a 
personage as the Cornish. In certain Welsh legends acts 
of tyranny are attributed to him. Was he the same person 
as the " Blameless King " of Cornish legend, whom Lord 
Tennyson adorned in his " Idylls of the King " with every 
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virtue? I think the Arthur of English legend was a 
Cornishman of " Dundagel by the Cornish Sea." Of 
course, " Higher Critics ' ' represent Arthur, like most 
heroes of antiquity whose history is obscure and who 
travelled a good deal, as a Sun Myth. But as " Herr 
Boscher ' ' recently proved according to the canons of higher 
criticism that Mr. Gladstone also was a sun-myth and Mr. 
Chamberlain a cloud-myth, I have not much respect for 
their theories. This mythological theory can prove any- 
thing you like, if cleverly worked. My own belief is that 
Arthur was a Cornu-British chieftain, who fought the 
pagan Saxons successfully and was betrayed by one of his 
own relations. The subject is obscure, but the evidence, 
honestly considered, points this way. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
Dr. Dickinson's Opinion. 

Those interested in the subject of " King Arthur in 
Cornwall '' should procure for themselves the book with 
that title by W. Howship Dickinson, M.D., and published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., in 1900. This is a scholarly 
survey of the traditions that connect Arthur with Cornwall. 
On page 83 we find, " The places where above all others 
he was held in memory and where his name was handed 
down as a local tradition, were, his little inheritance in 
Cornwall where he was born, and which we cannot doubt 
he occupied, more or less, and the northern region where 
he apparently did much fighting, and where he ultimately 
perished. *' Dr. Dickinson thinks King Arthur died at 
Camlan, near the Firth of Forth. 

J. H. R. 

HENRY VIII. & CORNISH JUSTICES. 

Reprimanding the Justices of the Peace. 

Among the Stowe MSS. in the British Museum, num- 
bered 142, f. 14, is an interesting letter from King Henry 
VIII to Sir Thomas Arundell, Justice of the Peace for 
Cornwall. In it the King censures Sir Thomas and other 
justices for remissness, and threatens to correct them for 
neglect. He instructs them specially (i) to search out all 
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those who in spite of the usurped powers of Rome having 
been with great travail and labour expelled from the King- 
dom, " reteyn ther old fonde fantasies and superstytions, 
muttering in corners as they dare/' (2) To apprehend 
all spreaders of rumour against the King and the State. 
(3) To punish " all sturdie vacabundes and valiant beggers ' * 
according to the statute lately made for that purpose. (4) 
To administer common justice to all ; and (5) to have 
special regard that no man use unlawful games, but that 
every man apply himself to use the long bow as the law 
requires. It was dated at Cobham 17 July, about 1537. 

' J. H. R. 

EXILED TO THE SCILLY ISLES, 

John Biddle & Dr. John Bastwick. 

In the life of John Biddle (16 15- 1662), a Unitarian who 
was persecuted and punished for his advocacy of the strong 
religious views which he held, it is stated that he was exiled 
to the Scilly Isles for three years (1655-8). Apparently 
the Romans were not the only ones who used these islands 
as a place of banishment. It seems too that Dr. John 
Bast wick, who had incurred the slitting off of his ears as 
a punishment by the Star Chamber, was exiled to the 
islands late in 1637, His offence was that of a Noncon- 
formist railing loudly and strongly against the powers that 
were. It would be interesting to know if the islands were 
much used in later times for this purpose, and if there is 
any record of other men being exiled to these secluded isles. 

VIVIAN VINGOE. 



HENRY BELASYSE, 

A Quaint Definition of Tin. 

Henry Belasyse was a man of gentle family, who about 
the year 1657 wrote a small work, which was left in manu- 
script and which has but recently appeared in print. He 
called it "An English Traveller's First Curiosity, or the 
Knowledge of his Own Country.'' Speaking of the com 
modities of England, he says : "As for the comodityes of 
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England and its chief e richyes looked after by strangers, 
the cheif e and first is cloth, which maketh all Europe almost 
England's servant and weare our liveray. The next is 
our tinn or pewter, which is so excellent in Cornewell that 
it's only not sylver/' A quaint way this of describing 
the value of Cornish tin. In another place he says : 
"There are many varietyes in England both for art and 
nature. For nature the stone called Main Amber, neare 
the markett towne of Pensan, which though very great 
may be stirred with a finger, but not carried away even by 
a great many hands.'' 

VIAD. 

PAL^OLOGUS. 

In the old church of Landulfh is the remarkable tomb of 
Theodore Palaologus, said to be a descendant of the last 
Emferor of Constantinople. How did he come to be buried 
in Cornwall? 

DITES MOI. 
A Descendant of Emperors. 

A good account of this representative of the Imperial 
House of Contantine — the founder and ruler of Constan- 
tinople — will be found in that interesting collection of 
historical essays " The Strife of the Roses and Days of the 
Tudors in the West," by W. H. H. Rogers, F.S.A. From 
that work one gathers that Palaeologus died at the old 
manor house of Clifton in Landulph, then in the possession 
of Sir Nicholas Lower (21 Jan., 1636). Great friendship 
seems to have existed between Sir Nicholas and the 
princely exile which was shown in various ways. Whether 
Palaeologus was on a visit to Sir Nicholas when he died, 
or resided during his last years with the worthy knight, 
does not appear. Palaeologus had three sons ; the eldest, 
Theodore, was buried at Westminster; the second, Fer- 
dinando, fought for King Charles, and later lived and 
died (1680) in Barbadoes; the third, John, is supposed 
to have been killed at Naseby. Of the two daughters, 
Maria died unmarried, whilst Dorothy Palaeologus became 
the wife of Wm. Arundel, of St. Mellion, 1657. It was 
the eldest son of Ferdinando Palaeologus, named Theo- 
dorus (grandson of Theodore of Landulph), who died at 
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sea (1697) apparently without issue, for it is said that 

" the Greeks in the war of Independence, sent to inquire 

if a representative of the family remained, and if so offered 

to elect him as their lawful sovereign." The quest for 

some cause or another failed. t xj t> 

J. H. R. 

A Coincidence. 

He is supposed to have sought refuge in England owing 
to the persecutions of either Pope Paul V or Gregory XV. 
As he married an Englishwoman and had at least two 
daughters by her (one of whom was married to William 
Arundell) it was only natural that he should be buried in 
Cornwall where he resided. He had also a grandson who 
died on board the ' Charles 2nd ' at sea. It is very curious 
that an ancestor of Theodore's Michael Palaeologus in 1261 
defeated at Constantinople the Emperor Baldwin de 
Court enay (who fled to Italy where he died in 1274) and 
that a descendant of this Michael should die at the Manor 
House of Landulph which once belonged to the Courtenay 
family. X I T 

Not the last of his Family. 

As to Theodore Palaeologus, his name and tomb is still 
associated with my childhood's memories of Landulph. 
You will find an account of the Palseologus dynasty in 
Gibbon's " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire." 
Constantine Palaeologus was the last of the Byzantine 
Emperors, and he fell at the hands of the " unspeakable 
Turk," whose recent massacres have re-awakened Europe 
in this twentieth century to the true character of the race. 
As to Theodore, I believe he was not really the last of his 
family, and that one of the Palaeologus family is, or was 
recently, an officer in the Royal Navy. Nicholas II of 
Russia claims descent from Anne Comorene, a Byzantine 
Empress of another dynasty. It is on this ground that 
some of the Russian Czars claimed Constantinople as their 
Imperial patrimony. Perhaps we may ere long hear some- 
thing more on this interesting topic, and a few of the 
Byzantine Caesars may claim a title to the " City of Con- 
stantine." At any rate Landulph is connected with the 
memories of the East. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
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EXTINCT FAMILIES. 

I shall be glad if some reader can furnish a list of extinct 
Cornish peerages and families. 

A Few Names. 

The extinct families of Cornwall form a very numerous 
list. The Arundels formed two branches of the same 
name. One of these settled originally at Trembleth and 
removed afterwards to Lanherne, which was acquired by 
marriage, this branch became extinct in 1701. The other 
branch of the Arundels, that of Trerice, became extinct at 
an earlier period. In the time of Norden there were twelve 
seats of the Arundel family in Cornwall. The Trevanions 
who had four seats, are extinct. The Carminows 
have been extinct for a century and a half. The Gran- 
villes, Mohuns, Champernownes, Bodrugans, Killigrews, 
Bevills, Godolphins, Tregians, Le Soors, Scawens, Roscar- 
rocks, Reskymers, Praeds, Robartes, Levelis, Beaupres, 
Glynn of Wendron, Ferrers, Enys, Chamonds, Bonythons, 
Blanchminsters, and Arwenacks, have all passed away, 
with others of whom only the names and arms are now 
known. E ^^ q 

Departed Peers. 

In the list of extinct peerages of Cornwall may be men- 
tioned Lords Tregoyes, Bottreaux, Bonville, de Brooke, 
Manney, Pomeroy of Tregoney Castle, Cardinan or Dinan 
of Cardinham, Tyes of Alverton, Llansladron of Llansla- 
dron, d'Aunay of Sheviock, Courtenay of Boconnoc (Earl 
of Devon), Mohun of Bodinnick, Granville (Earl of Bath), 
Arundel of Trerice, Godolphin of Godolphin, Camelford 
of Boconnoc. Few of the residences of the extinct peers 
remain. p. p. 

CORNISH MEN AND ROYAL DESCENT. 

Cousins of the King. 

"Hath the King any cousins in Cornwall?*' Old 
Carew hinted at this query in his survey of Cornwall. 
May I repeat the question to your learned readers in the 
days of Edward VII? The query is before us now as 
the Mayor of Lostwithiel is claiming descent from King 
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Robert II of Scotland. Now Robert II was a Stuart and 
the founder of the Stuart dynasty in Scotland, and after- 
wards in England, ergo, if his worship the Mayor of Lost- 
withiel proves his descent from that Scottish King he must 
be a distant cousin of King Edward and all the English 
royal family. It is curious that Robert Stuart to a great 
degree owed his kingdom to Lord Somerville, who (though 
related to the Douglas who was Robertas rival pretender to 
the Scottish throne) supported the claims of the Stuarts, 
as he believed it was for the good of Scotland ; and his 
support told very much in Robert's favour. 

The Somerville title has been in abeyance since 1870. 
The Somervilles also had connection with the West of 
England, and a branch of them resided for generations 
(from 1 76 1 to the present day) in or near Plymouth. As 
to the question, " Has King Edward any cousins in Corn- 
wall? '' Have not the Bullers some connection with the 
Plantagenets ? Some West-country families claim rela- 
tionship with Queen Elizabeth, but not on the royal side, 
e.g., the Banfields are related to Queen Anne Boleyn. The 
Cossentins, I have heard, claim descent from the old 
Cornish kings, but it is impossible to prove it now. 

W. SOMERVILLE LACH-SZYRMA. 

Royal Descent at Penzance. 

There are several families in Penzance who may claim 
to have royal blood in their veins. According to the 
"Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica,'* for September, 
1 90 1, the Harvey s of Mayon in Sennen, and of Penzance, 
may claim that they are descended from Edward III, 
through the Courtnays, Lutterells, and Yorkes. Is the 
Penzance branch of the Courtneys at all connected with 
Humphrey de Bohun who married Edward Ill's daughter, 
Elizabeth Plantagenet, and whose daughter married a 
Courtenay? The Cornishes and Borlases through the 
Harris of Hayne alliance may, I believe, claim royal 
descent. There are many people in West Penwith who 
are quite unaware of the illustrious positions in life of 
some of their ancestors. The compilation of genealogical 
charts, and the investigation of pedigrees is sometimes 
looked upon as a piece of snobbery ; that view of the 
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study of genealogy is now, however, a thing of the past. 
Of recent years much interest has been taken in the subject, 
and many people are prosecuting a search for the names 
and histories of their progenitors. It is hoped that even- 
tually much light will be thrown on many problems of 
heredity by a consideration of the genealogical tables of 
all sorts of people. 

J. H. R. 
The Blood Royal of England. 

Many readers of this column would, perhaps, like to 
know that a volume has just been published by Messrs. 
T. & E. Jack, entitled "The Blood Royal of England," 
by the Marquis of Ruvigny, which contains the names of 
all the descendants of Edward IV and Henry VII of 
England, and James III of Scotland. This is a book of 
620 pages, and it gives the names of 11,723 living persons 
who have royal blood in their veins ! Of the 12,000 per- 
sons enumerated in this extraordinary work, over 30,000 
lines of descent have been traced — truly an enormous 
undertaking. E. W. C. 

CORNISH GENIUSES. 

303 Noteworthy Comishmen. 

Of the 28,000 British men and women prominent in 
thought or action recorded in that monumental work the 
" Dictionary of National Biography,'' the coimty of birth 
of about 21,000 is known. Reckoning the Isle of Man 
as one, there are 118 counties in Great Britain, ranging 
from Clackmannan 48 square miles to Yorkshire over 6,000 
square miles. The average works out to about 177 men of 
genius per county. Great Britain, with the Isle of Man, 
totals up to 121,566 square miles, and this yields an average 
per county of about 1,030 square miles. The area of 
Cornwall is 1,359 square miles, roughly speaking it is one 
and a third times the size of an average British county. 
The Comishmen whose deeds have been thought worthy 
of embalming in the great national record amount to 303 
persons. They consist of the following : Divines 45 ; 
soldiers and sailors 36 ; authors 35 ; scientific men 30 ; 
statesmen 22; poets 14; judges and lawyers 11.; physi- 
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cians 10 ; artists 9 ; inventors 2 ; miscellaneous 89 ; total 
303. The average of men of genius per county is, as I 
have said, 177, and the total of 303 given, bears to this 
number the proportion (roughly) of 5 to 3. It will be seen 
then that the figures work out very favourably for Cornwall, 
and that the Delectable Duchy, though one and a third 
times the size of the average county, has produced one and 
two-thirds the amount of genius of the average county. 
These figures of course deal with genius per area of land. 
It would be more instructive perhaps to work them out per 
population. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 

A Classification of Distinguished Cornislinien. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, in his recent very interesting book 
"A Study of British Genius '' gives a list of some 1,030 
British persons of pre-eminent ability. Of these, 27 are 
connected with Cornwall ; the average for all counties 
works out at 24.5 per county, so tliat Cornwall stands out 
well above the average. The list of names may be divided 
into three sections : — 

1. Purely Cornish. — Adams, Boscawen, Colenso, Wm. 
de Coutances, Davy, Eliot, Foote, Lander, Mayow, Noye, 
Opie, Pelew, Peters, Trelawny, Trevithick. 

2. Cornish Maternally (paternal ancestry in brackets). 
— ^Arnold (Hants and Suffolk), E. and C. Bronte (County 
Down), Hawkins (Devon), Keats (Devon). 

3. Cornish Paternally (maternal ancestry in brackets). 
— Borrow (Norfolk and Huguenot), Byron (Aberdeen), 
Hamley (Shetland), Hawke (Yorks), Killigrew (Norfolk), 
Raleigh (Devon), King Arthur. 

VIAD. 

CORNISH LORD MAYORS. 

Did any Cornishman ever attain to the office of Lord 
Mayor of London ? Kent has contributed seventeen Lord 
Mayors. 

PHILIPPA PENHALIGON. 

Cliiverton of ivethisclc. 

Sir Richard Chiverton, Lord Mayor, 1657, son of Henry 
Chiverton, of Trehunsy, Cornwall, was the first Cornish 
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Lord Mayor. He was knighted by Cromwell, 1653, and 
by Charles II, 1663, which says something for his political 
dexterity. He was Sheriff of London, 1650, and Master 
of the Worshipful Company of Skinners, 165 1. The 
Skinners Company bore the cost of his pageant on Lord 
Mayor's Day according to their usual custom when a mem- 
ber was elected Lord Mayor. 

WM. ROBERTS. 
Truscott of Truro. 

Sir Francis Truscott, as Lord Mayor of London, was 
present at the laying of the foundation stones of Truro 
Cathedral in May, 1880. In the South East transept of 
the cathedral is a handsome stained glass window presented 
by Dame Eliza Truscott in memory of her honoured hus- 
band, who died in the Metropolis in the year, 1898, and was 
buried at Truro. I may mention that his son, Alderman 
Truscott, as an active member of the City Council, is expec- 
ted to fulfil the oflSce of chief magistrate of London within 
the next few years. jj q 

Geffery of Landrake. 

Sir Robert Geffery, baptised at Landrake, 24 May, 16 13, 
the son of Robt. Geffery of Tredenick, was elected Lord 
Mayor of London in 1685. Alderman W. P. Treloar, the 
son of Mr. Thomas Treloar, of Helston^ has served as a 
Sheriff of London, an office which is regarded as a precur- 
sor to that of Lord Mayor. 

J. H. R. ■ 

A CORNISH LADY MAYORESS. 
Bonaventure of Week St. Mary. 

Apropos of the query re Cornish Lord Mayors, it may be 
of interest to note that in the reign of Edward IV a 
shepherdess of Week St. Mary, named Thomasine Bona- 
venture, married Sir John Percival, Bart., who became 
Lord Mayor of London. Dame Percival founded and 
endowed a chantry at her native village for the benefit of 
the souls of her three husbands. In the spoliation of the 
sixteenth century this institution shared the fate of other 
religious foundations. 

E. W. C. 
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THE SPEAKERSHIP AND CORNWALL. 

Which of the Sfeakers of the House of Commons have 
been connected with Cornwall? Mr. Leonard Courtney's 
candidature will, of course^ at once occur to the mind. 

M. P. S. 

Cheyney, Moyle, Rouse, etc. 

Sir John Cheyney, one of the members elected for the 
County of Cornwall in the second Parliament of 1405 (/>., 
in the reign of Henry IV), was elected to the important 
office of Speaker of the House of Commons. 

In 1542, and until 1547, during the days of Henry VII, 
Sir Thomas Moyle was chosen Speaker. He was member 
for the County of Kent. His name is an indication of 
his Cornish origin ; he was the grandson of Sir Walter 
Moyle, son of Henry Moyle, of Bodmin. 

In 1554-6, Clement Highiam, M.P. for West Looe, was 
the Speaker. 

John Pollard, Speaker in 1553, and again in 1556, is 
said to have been M.P. for Grampound. 

Thomas Williams, M.P. for Exeter and Speaker from 
1563 to 1566, was a Devonian. He had been M.P. for 
Saltash in 1557, and for Bodmin in 1555. 

William Say, M.P. for Camelford in the Long Parlia- 
ment, was appointed Interim Speaker during the absence 
of Speaker Lenthall. He was a lawyer who had sat as 
one the Tribunal which sentenced King Charles to death. 

In 1653 Francis Rous, M.P. for Devon, was nominated 
as the Speaker. In his time it was an office held by the 
month. He was born at Halton in the parish of St. 
Dominick, and attained to considerable eminence in the 
stormy days of the Commonwealth. 

Charles Abbot, first Baron Colchester, was Speaker of 
the House of Commons from 1802 to 18 17. He was elec- 
ted M.P, for Helston in 1795. 

Finally, in connection with the Speakership it is inter- 
esting to recall the fact that Mr. Leonard Courtney was a 
prime favourite at a recent vacancv. 

J. H. R. 

* J. H. R.' in his interesting note, omits the name of 
Charles Wolfram Cornwall, of Barton Priors, near Win- 
chester, who was M.P. for Grampound, 19th March to 30th 
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September, 1774, and Speaker of the House of Commons 
1780-89. He died on 2nd January, 1789, and was buried 
at St. Croix, Wilts, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. T. D. 

WILLIAM NOY. 

William Noy, the Attorney-General to Charles I, was 
bom at Burian. In the " Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy " he is said to have married Sara, the daughter of 
Humphrey York, at Phillack, November 26, 1606. This, 
however, is a mistake, as the William Noy who married 
Miss York at Phillack on that date was an uncle to the 
Attorney-General. Who was the wife of this great State 
lawyer? Was she a Cornish woman? Noy's will, 
printed in the " European Magazine '' for 1794, may men- 
tion his wife by name, but I have not the opportunity for 
consulting it and cannot say. Will some correspondent 

ot^lige? J- HAMBLEY ROWE. 

Her Maiden Name. 

Attorney -General Noy^s wife was Elizabeth Roberts, a 

relative of Tanner Roberts, who lived at Roskestal, in the 

Parish of St. Levan. j^ y^ 

His Heart Slirivelled up. 

Apropos of a query re William Noy (which should, I 
fancy, be spelt ' Noye ') asking for particulars of the wife 
of this great State lawyer, I cannot give the desired in- 
formation, but it may be interesting to note that William 
Noy, Charles I's able, though miserly and crafty Attorney- 
General (his heart at his death was found shrivelled up, 
say his biographers, into the resemblance of a leathern 
penny purse), was born in 1577 at an old house (taken 
down about 50 years ago) at Pendrea, about half a mile 
west of St. Bury an Church. He died in 1634, and was 
buried at New Brentford on the nth August, p p 

Jolin Noy's Descendants. 

As Noy, the able and crafty statesman of the time of 
Charles I, has been several times referred to in this column, 
correspondents may like to know that a very interesting 
paper was (according to my information gathered from the 
files of a local newspaper), in 1865, in the possession of 
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Mr. Tremewan, of St. Bury an. It is also stated that " the 
late Miss Elizabeth' Roberts, of Morrab Place, had papers 
relative to Noy property in Chancery, and she believed that 
the Roberts or Robartes family (this name at the time was 
spelt either way) was the same family as that of John 
Robartes, created Earl of Radnor July 23, 1679, 21^^ she 
also had papers concerning other property of the family. 

The following are extracts from Mr. Tremewan's paper : 

" John Noy, of Pendrea, had two daughters. Thomas. 
Roberts, of St. Just, St. Levan and Penzance (a very 
wealthy man owning great property in Penzance and the 
district, and carrying on the large tanning trade of the 
town, and having his tan-pits on the site now occupied by 
Mr. John Batten's house frcwn Chapel Street to New 
Street), married Elizabeth Noy, the elder daughter; and 
Thomas Olivay, of London, married Margaret Noy, the 
younger daughter. Thomas Roberts left a family by his 
wife Elizabeth (daughter of John Noy) four sons and two* 
daughters, viz., Thomas, John, Tobias, Thomasine and 
Elizabeth. 

Thomas Roberts, the eldest son, married Grace Baynard, 
of Hendra, secondly Jane Harvey. He also inherited the 
family estates and carried on the tanning business at Pen- 
zance. By the first marriage he had five sons and one 
daughter : Joseph, Thomas (the grandfather of Mr. 
Roberts, now [1865] of the firm of Smith and Roberts, 
Truro, and great grandfather of the present rector of St. 
Levan), Hosea, William, Tobias, and Sarah ; by his 
second marriage two sons and one daughter : John, Henry, 
and Jane. Thomas Roberts must have married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Noy, of Pendrea, about 1700. The 
arms of the Earl of Radnor were, until lately, in carved 
oak, in St. Levan Church, in the pew of the present Thomas 
Roberts, now residing at Polgoon, Madron. 

This branch of the Noys became extinct by default of 
male issue. This might account for the tradition that this- 
family is entitled to Chancery property perhaps confiscated 
during the Commonwealth. The letter from Charles II, 
at the Restoration, was addressed to Mr. Roberts, Church- 
warden, St. Levan. 

E. W. C. 
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THE BRONTES. 

Charlotte Bronte^s mother was a Penzance lady named 
BranwelL What was her relationship to the late Mr, John 
Branwell ? Mrs. Bronte is said to have been a niece of John 
Carney the author of " Letters from the East^^ what was the 
exact relationshif f There is much reason to believe that the 
extraordinary literary ability which the sisters Bronte diS' 
flayed was inherited from the mother's side of the family, 
Mrs. Bronte wrote a readable essay on the " Advantages of 
Poverty in Religious Concerns.^' 

J. H. R. 

Some Date5. 

One of the publications of the Bronte Society, "A 
Chronology of the principal events in the lives of the 
Bronte Family/' kindly forwarded to me by Mr. T. 
Branwell, of Penzance, contains the following among 
other particulars which may be of interest : 

The Rev. Patrick Bronte was born at Emdale, Drum- 

gooland, Ireland, March 17, 1777. Maria Branwell, 

afterwards Mrs. Bronte, was born at Penzance in 1783. 

Charlotte Bronte was born at Thornton, April 21, 181 6. 

She married, at Haworth» June 29, 1854, her father's 

curate, Rev. A. B. Nicholls, and died March 31, 1855. I 

may add that Miss Charlotte Branwell, a first cousin of 

Charlotte Bronte, died at Penzance, December 29, 1896. 

The late Mr. J. R. Branwell was third cousin of Charlotte 

Bronte. Charlotte Bronte's father was a man of marked 

abilities; he was an eloquent preacher, and his sermons 

bore evidence of scholarly attainments. Moreover, he 

was author of several books of poems and of a number of 

pamphlets. Therefore, I fail to see why it should be 

supposed that the wonderful literary gifts of the sisters 

Bronte were inherited more from the mother's than the 

father's side of the family. 

E. W. C. 
The Names of the Bronte children. 

Admirers of the Brontes will be interested to know that 
the October (1904) number of the " Bookman " is a double 
number and deals with the clever family of Haworth. 
Many are the illustrations in it, and of great excellence are 
the protographs of Bronteian places of interest. 

Mr. Angus Mackay writes sympathetically concerning 
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the talented sisters, and introduces some interesting matter 
concerning the Rev. Patrick Bronte and some of his Thorn- 
ton friends. One statement, however, should not go un- 
challenged, and that is that Elizabeth Bronte was probably 
named after Miss Elizabeth Firth (eventually grandmother 
of Mr. Mackay), a great friend of the Bronte parents during 
their residence in Thornton, near Bradford. 

I think there can be no doubt, but that the Bronte girls 
got their names from the Cornish or Br an well side of the 
family. Maria, the eldest daughter, was named after her 
mother ; Elizabeth, the second daughter, after Mrs. Brcxite's 
sister, Miss Elizabeth Branwell, who kept house for the 
Rev. Patrick Bronte, before and after his wife^s demise. 
Miss Elizabeth Branwell, together with Miss Elizabeth 
Firth, were godmothers to the little Elizabeth at her bap- 
tism on August 26, 1 81 5, at Thornton. Charlotte Bronte 
certainly got her name from the youngest of Mrs. B route* s 
sisters, Charlotte, who, by the way, married her 
cousin, Joseph Branwell, and had a daughter named 
Charlotte. 

Anne Branwell, a third sister, who married a Mr. 
Kingston, furnished a name for the youngest of the Bronte 
girls. Mrs. Bronte's mother, too, was called Ann. 

Emily Jane Bronte offers some difficulty. Though her 
father's eldest sister was called Jane Bronte, her second 
name was doubtless derived from Mrs. Bronte's aunt, Mrs. 
Fennel {nee Jane Branwell) with whom (at Woodhouse 
Grove, near Bradford) Miss Maria Branwell was staying 
when the Rev. Patrick fell in love with her. Mrs. Fennel's 
daughter Jane was Mrs. Bronte's cousin and great friend. 
Where the name Emily came from I am at a loss to con- 
jecture. There is no record of an Emily among the earlier 
generation of BrontSs in Ireland, nor have I been able to 
trace one among the Cornish relations. 

Patrick Branwell Bronte was, of course, named firstly 
after his father and secondly after his mother. 

The Branwells aie said to have got their names from the 
manor of Branwell or Brannel (Branel in a.d. 1308) which 
lies in the parish of St. Stephens-in-Branwell, and which 
is close to St. Austell, in mid-Cornwall. There are two 
capital pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Branwell, of 
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Penzance, the grandparents of the famous novelists in this 
interesting number of the " Bookman. *' 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 
Mathews and Bran well. 

With all our voluminous Bronte literature, the maternal 
ancestry of the gifted Bronte sisters remains practically a 
sealed document. The books tell us thjat Charlotte's 
mother was Maria, daughter of Thomas Branwell, of Pen- 
zance. Beyond that point in the genealogy, no investi- 
gator seems to have been able to penetrate. The parish 
registers of Madron contain but few Branwell entries, and 
these hardly throw any light on the question. In 1757, 
at St. Just, John Branwell married Loveday Mathew. At 
St. Ives, in the same year, Mary Branwell, of Penzance, 
was married to Thomas Mathews, my paternal great-great- 
grandfather. The bride was given away by Samson Bran- 
well, but there is nothing to show his relationship to her. 
She had a sister Elizabeth Branwell, who was housekeeper 
at Tregenna Castle and married Thomas Wedge, of St. 
Ives, a noted smuggler. Mary Mathews (Branwell) was 
born in or about the year 1735. I believe, but cannot 
prove, that she, her sister Elizabeth Wedge, and John 
Branwell above-named, were children of the same parents 
with Thomas Branwell who married Miss Carne and was 
father to Mrs. Bronte, the mother of Charlotte. Can any- 
one supply evidence of the facts with regard to the gene- 
alogy of Charlotte Bronte's mother, beyond the meagre 
particulars already in print? They would be doing a 
service to the cause of English literature. 

JOHN HOBSON MATTHEWS. 

Bran wells of Penzance. 

In reply to the question of Mr. John Hobson Matthews^ 
the children of Richard Branwell, the grandfather of Mrs. 
Bronte, were : Richard Branwell (my great-grandfather), 
Thomas Branwell (father of Mrs. Bronte), Elizabeth Bran- 
well (married John Keam), Jane Branwell (married John 
Fennell), and Alice Branwell. So that the parties referred 
to by Mr. Matthews must have been members of some 
other family. 

CHARLES BRANWELL. 
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WESLEY IN CORNWALL. 

What are the places made specially memorable by the 
Wesley 5* visits to Cornwall? I know of Wesley Rock and 
Gwennaf Pit. 

X. Y. Z. 

Various Receptions. 

It would be more difficult to say in what part of Cornwall 
John Wesley, during his many visits to the county, did not 
preach than in what part he did. I believe that his last 
sermon in the county was delivered at Helston. This was 
on September 28, 178 1. "I scarce know a town in the 
whole county,*' he says in his Journal, " which is so totally 
•changed ; not to speak of that bitter enmity to the 
Methodists, in which the people here for many years gloried 
above their fellows." In the same year he had a similar 
testimony to bear of Penzance : " This is another of the 
towns where the whole stream of the people is turned, as 
it were, from east to west.*' Of his visit to St. Michael's 
Mount in 1745, he says : " The house at the top is surpris- 
ingly large and pleasant. Sir John St. Aubyn has taken 
much pains, and been at a considerable expense, in repair- 
ing and beautifying the apartments ; and when the seat 
was finished the owner died ! '* At Falmouth in the same 
year he was mobbed when " the rabble roared with all their 
throats,'* crying, " Bring out the Canorum ! Where is the 
Canorum ? ' ' (an unmeaning word which the Cornish gener- 
ally used instead of Methodist). His escape was effected 
by boat. At Tolcarn (Wendron) on the same day he was 
warned not to proceed. " The churchwardens and con- 
stables," he was assured, " and all the heads of the parish 
are waiting for you at the top of the hill and are resolved 
to have you ; they have a special warrant from the justices 
at Helston who will stay there till you are brought." At 
Gwennap, where he preached September 6, 1753, Wesley 
says : " I saw a strange sight — a man that is old and rich 
and yet not covetous." The first watch-night service in 
Cornwall was held at Camborne, August 22, 1750. Writ- 
ing of Cam Brea, to the top of which he walked September 
I, 1770, he mentioned the "Druids altars of enormous 
size," and "rock basins hollowed on the surface of the 
rock, it is supposed, to contain holy water," thus suscrib- 
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ing to the fantastic errors of Borlase. But then Wesley 
devoted his life to something of more importance than 
antiquarian enquiry. 

E. Yt, C 
At Trewint. 

At Trewint, in the parish of Alternun, the porch of a 
house in which John Wesley preached is still, I am told, 
preserved. 

T. WARREN. 
An Inspimtionai 5ite. 

In reply to X.Y.Z., on the causeway leading to the 
extreme end of the famous promontory called the Land's 
End, is said to be the spot where Charles Wesley composed 
that fine and well-know hymn — 

" Lo 1 on a narrow neck of land, 
'Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.'* 

LINDUM. 
Chapter and Verse Demanded. 

The story of Charles Wesley composing the hymn, " Lo I 

on a narrow neck of land,'' etc., on the Land's End is 

doubted by some authorities. Is there any reference to 

the hymn in the life of Charles Wesley ? There must be 

many ardent students of the lives of the Wesley s in this 

Wesley an county who can give us chapter and verse with 

regard to the circumstances connected with the composition 

of the hymn. 

VIAD. 
Wesley & Moore. 

There is a curious verbal resemblance between the follow- 
ing lines of these two very dissimilar poets, so dissimilar 
that it seems impossible one can have been inspired by the 
other : — 

" Lo ! on a narrow neck of land, 
'Twixt two unbounded seas I stand." 

[John Wesley, ^^ Hymns for Seriousness.'^] 
" This narrow isthmus 'twixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the future, two eternities ! " 

[Thomas Moore, " Lalla Rookh.^'] 
Is it likely that the scenery of the Land's End suggested 
Moore's lines, as it is said to have suggested Weslev's ? 

M. P.^ S. 
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Whilst Wesley was Abroad. 

With reference to the query of * M.P.S. * Is it likely 
that the scenery of the Land's End really suggested the 
hymn beginning with " Lo ! on a narrow neck of land/' 
written by Wesley? The Land's End guides tell you so, 
and a good many people piously believe it. But, after all, 
is it not a fact that the hymn was suggested to Wesley by 
a scene witnessed bv him in a far off land ? 

J. H. S. 
Wesley and Prior. 

Apropos of previous notes on this subject it is not very 
probable that Moore was much acquainted with Wesley's 
hymns, but highly probable that he was well acquainted 
with Mat Prior, who had written long before Wesley : 
" Amid Two Seas on one small Point of Land, 
Weary 'd, uncertain, and amazed We stand ; 
On either side our Thoughts incessant turn ; 
Forward we dread ; and looking back we mourne, 
Losing the Present in this dubious Hast 
And lost Ourselves betwixt the Future and the Past." 

["Solomon's Power,'' Book III.'] 

Wesley was so fond of Prior that he re-printed some of 
his poems in the early volumes of the * Arminian Magazine,' 
and no doubt Wesley had the above passage in mind when 
he wrote his hymn. 

R. R. 

SIR GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY. 

Was not Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, who invented the Bude 
Lights also one of the inventors of the locomotive ? Was he 
a Cornishman and where was he born? Of what did his 
invention in connection with the locomotive consist? 

WANTOKNOW. 
A Distinguished Inventor. 

Sir Goldsworthy Gurney was born at Treator, near 
Padstow, 1793. He was educated for the medical pro- 
fession, but turned his attention to natural philosophy. 
He was an inventive genius and invented the Steam Jet, 
the Oxy-hydrogen Blow-pipe, the Bude Light, and a steam 
carriage. Some information on his share in the evolution 
of the locomotive will be found in a letter to the " Times " 
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by his daughter, 17th January, 1878, page 6, and also in 
the more accessible Smiles 's "Lives of Engineers." He 
-died at Bude and was buried in Launcells Churchyard. 

VIAD. 

CORNISH INVENTORS. 

Wanted a list of Cornish inventors, particulars of their 
inventions, and the affroximate sums realised by them. 

F. BURDOCK. 
A Valuable Book. 

Cornish inventors who took out patents prior to 1881 
will be found in that invaluable work the " Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis. " This great work of Messrs. Geo. Clement 
Boase and Wm. Prideaux Courtney is a veritable mine of 
information re all things Cornish and especially re all 
famous Cornishmen. 

VIAD. 

CORNISHMEN AT TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 

Chambers* " Book of Days,'*'' Vol. I, f. 142-3, ed. 1869, 
states that four God-fearing Cornish boatmen attended Caft. 
Allen Gardiner on his missionary enterprise to Tierra del 
Fuego. They all died in 185 1, and their names were : 
Badcock, Erwin (Uren?), Bryant, and Pearce. From what 
fart of Cornwall did they come? 

S. R. 

From Mousehole. 

The Cornishmen referred to who perished in Tierra del 
Fuego were all from Mousehole. They were fishermen. 
The visitor to the parish church at Paul will find a slate 
tablet on the lower side of the south porch which gives the 
names of the unfortunate people. 

NEWLYN. 

FAMOUS CLOCKMAKERS. 

One of the most famous clockmakers in London at the 
•end of the eighteenth century was a Cornishman by birth. 
John Arnold, born at Bodmin, 1744, was apprenticed to his 
father a watchmaker, in business in that town. He left 
his father's employ early in life and went abroad, settling 
^eventually in London. In 1764 he made the smallest 
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repeating watch ever attempted, and gave it as a birthday 
gift to King George III. It was small enough to be set 
in a ring, and was worn by the monarch on his finger. It 
was Arnold who supplied Captain Cook, the circumnaviga- 
tor, with his chronometers, important instruments for the 
hazardous undertaking of the redoubtable sailor. After 
John Arnold died, the Government awarded to his son, 
John Roger Arnold, a bounty of ;£3,ooo for the improve- 
ments that his father had made in chronometers. The 
date of Arnold's death was 25th August, 1799; he was 
buried at Chislehurst, and it would be interesting to have 
a copy of the inscription on his monument. John Roger 
Arnold succeeded to his father's business and was at one 
time Master of the Worshipful Company of Clockmakers. 
A short life of Arnold will be found in the " Clockmakers' 
Company," by Atkins and Overall, 1881, pages 16 1-2. 

Another clockmaker mentioned in the same book, page 
169, was Thomas Mudge, second son of the Rev. Zachary 
Mudge. Though born at Exeter, 17 16, the name of his 
father connects him with Bodmin, where apparently the 
Cornish Mudges first settled. Thomas Mudge invented 
the device known as the lever escapement. He died in 
1794, and portraits of him and his father are owned by 
the " Clockmakers' Company." j jj^ j^ 

A SURVIVOR OF THE ROYAL CHARTER. 

Thomas Qrundy. 

Perhaps it might be interesting to note that the late Mr. 
Thomas Grundy, of Emmaville, Fowey, was one of the 
few saved from the wreck of the " Roval Charter ' ' in 
1859. The vessel, on its homeward voyage from Australia, 
was wrecked in Red wharf Bay, near Moelfre, Anglesey, 
during a severe storm, and 459 persons, among whom were 
a large number of women and children, were lost. Whilst 
preparations were being made to land the passengers a 
succession of tremendous waves struck the ship and broke 
her amidships. A few of the crew were saved, but all the 
officers perished, Captain Taylor was the last man seen 
alive on board. He lashed himself to a spar, but did not 
succeed in getting ashore. The effect of the sea on the 
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great iron safe in which the ship's treasure was contained 
showed the fury of the storm. It was broken up and 
destroyed, while the smaller iron boxes were crushed and 
ground to atoms, sovereigns and lumps of gold being forced 
into the very substance of the iron, 'p q READ. 



A NOTABLE GROUP OF CORNISHWOMEN. 

Those who are acquainted with the " Journal and Let- 
ters " of Henry Martyn, the saintly missionary to India 
and Persia, and whose name is commemorated in the 
Baptistry of Truro Cathedral, will not have forgotten how 
tenderly attached he was to a Cornish lady, of good family 
and of devoted piety, who lived with her mother at Gurlyn, 
near Marazion, and his letters to whom constitute a great 
feature in the volume. The lady's name, as the ' Journal ' 
discloses, was Lydia Grenfell. Her brother, Mr. Pascoe 
Grenfell, M.P., many years afterwards, had four daughters 
married to four brothers of high distinction ; one to Mr. 
Carr-Glynn, M.P. for Kendal, created Baron Wolverton ; 
one to the Rev. Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne, the 
S.G.O. of the "Times "; one to Charles Kingsley ; and 
one to James Anthony Froude. Such a group of marriages 
in one family has seldom been known. The family must 
have been one of singular nobleness to produce four mates 
for four such husbands. G. H. 

Where Lydia Grenfell Lived. 

Miss Lvdia Grenfell 's house at Marazion was near the 
church. Her school was below on the opposite side of 
the street. Miss Grenfell, whom I knew personally, paid 
a lady to teach the girls at Marazion who might not have 
been taught elsewhere. Mr. William Grenfell lived and 
died at Marazion. Miss Grenfell afterwards went to her 
sister, Mrs. Stephens, at Ashfield, near Falmouth, where 
she died. CONSTANT READER. 



THE ROCKET APPARATUS. 

The outcome of the ** Anson" Wreck. 

I have seen it somewhere stated that the life-rocket 
apparatus employed by our coast-guards in the rescue of 
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shipwrecked people was invented, in 1807, by a Captain 
Manby. This statement seems to be contradicted by an 
account which I read recently in a little work on Porth- 
leven. Mr. Harris, the author of the work, writing in 
1885, says that an important outcome of the "Anson" 
wreck (the frigate which was lost on the Looe Pool Bar in 
December, 1807, and which was quite recently discovered 
by Captain Anderson) was that among the witnesses on the 
Bar or adjoining cliffi was the late Mr. H. Trengrouse, of 
Helston. He was greatly affected by such destruction of 
precious life, and was led to consider means whereby such 
loss might be decreased. To his skill and ingenuity the 
maritime world is indebted for the noble rocket- apparatus 
— ^noble in its mission of deliverance. His invention 
could be used on shore or on ship-board. Experiments 
were made before official, critical committees with Tren- 
grouse' s Rocket, and its efficiency and superiority were 
conclusively demonstrated. In an old engraving of the 
" Anson, ' ' published to illustrate the working of the rocket, 
is seen how the line could have been conveyed to the crew, 
effecting the rescue of many of the brave sailors who 
perished on our shores. It would thus appear that to a 
Cornishman the world is indebted for this grand invention, 
and it would be interesting to know how Captain Manby 
has got the credit for it. 

E. W. C. 
Trengrouse the true Inventor. 

May I, in reply to your correspondent, say that Captain 
Manby was not associated with this, my grandfather's 
invention, and had no credit for it. Captain Manby — his 
successful rival for a short time — employed a mortar for 
throwing a shot with a line attached to stranded ships, 
which was adopted by H.M. Government, who paid a con- 
siderable sum for the idea, but shortly after abandoned its 
use as being unsatisfactory and withal dangerous. During 
the early experiments some men were killed. 

Notwithstanding the signal service to humanity by the 
use of Trengrouse 's apparatus it involved the expenditure 
of a large sum of money and years of solicitation before 
the Government could be induced to adopt it; now, as is 
well known, many thousands of lives have been saved bv 
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its use, and hardly a month passes without reports of 
additions to the list. 

The inventor proposed that every vessel should carry a 
set or two of the apparatus. It can readily be seen that 
had this been insisted on by the Government, many hun- 
dreds more lives could have been saved. To this day 
many foreign crews do not understand the working of the 
apparatus. 

Cornwall, indeed Britain, may well feel proud of their 
countryman, though alas, like many others who have devoted 
life and means to their fellow creatures, Trengrouse was 
allowed to die with scant recognition. 

The " Encyclopaedia Britannica " 1857, Vol. 13, p. 441, 
tmder " Life Preservers,'' refers to the Rocket Apparatus ; 
and Boase and Courtney's " Bibliotheca Cornubiensis " 
deals with it more fully. See also the " Dictionary of 
National Biography." 

H. TRENGROUSE. 

TREVITHICK versus MURDOCK. 

I have seen it recently stated in " Notes and Queries " that 
Trevithick was the inventor of the steam engine for moving 
a carriage, but I have in mind that Murdoch anticipated this 
invention and exhibited a working model at Redruth. To 
which of these men do we actually owe this revolutionizing 
invention ? 

T. B. 
Their relative Claims. 

In claiming a prominent place in the story of the loco- 
motive for Trevithick 's road engine, it is not at all neces- 
sary to deprecate the claims of Murdock. It may be 
noticed that the Messrs. Tangye in their inscription on 
Murdock 's house at Redruth, whilst they claim that he 
invented gas lighting and used it, only assert that he made 
a locomotive and tested it. In this careful wording, room 
is left for the claims of Trevithick. Murdock 's experi- 
ment was helpful and will never be forgotten, but it did 
not ripen to an invention. " The little thing in the road 
moving in a zig-zag way " was a notable thing, and 
Redruth does well to be proud of it; but it could not 
develop into a usable engine. Murdock 's model is one 
in:ident of great importance in the period of discovery of 
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the principles to be applied in the making of a usable 
locomotive engine. But Trevethick's road locomotive 
marked a new epoch. It was a usable engine, it was made 
to be used and on the right principles. It was the first 
of its kind. Murdock's model is, I believe, in the hands 
of Messrs. Tangye, of the Cornwall Works, Birmingham. 

T. C. READ. 
What Trevithick Realized. 

A model locomotive by Trevithick in 1802, is in the 
South Kensington Museum, having been found out by Mr. 
Francis P. Smith, a former curator of that institution. 
The boiler is fitted with an internal double flue and a 
chimney of small diameter. Mr. Zerah Colburn showed 
clearly enough that in spite of previous mis-statements, 
Trevithick understood the value of the blast formed by the 
exhaust steam when turned into the chimney, and the prac- 
tical sufficiency of the adhesion between smooth metallic 
surfaces for propelling the locomotive and its load. Trevi- 
thick' s engine of 1804 was able to work over a rough tram 
road at a rate of five miles an hour, but in Cornwall, where 
fuel was then so dear, the comparatively high quality of 
coal consumed rendered this performance of inferior com- 
mercial value. 

It is claimed for Trevithick that he was the first to use 
the steam-engine for moving a carriage. I have, however, 
read somewhere, that Hero, of Alexandria, who flourished 
prior to the Christian era, has placed it on record that in 
his time there was invented a little engine which went by 
steam. This absolutely first steam engine consisted of 
a large ball, from which a spout projected ; the ball was 
suspended by three upright rods resting upon a three- 
wheeled carriage. The ball contained water, which was 
heated by a small lamp, and the steam issuing from the 
spout was able by the assistance of the air to urge the 
carriage forward. 

E, W. C. 
The Grave of a Great Engineer. 

No doubt it would be very interesting to Cornishmen 
to know where Richard Trevithick ended his days. He 
died in the * Bull ' Hotel, Dartford, Kent, and was carried 
to the grave by the employ6es of Hail's Engineering Works, 
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where he was employed. One of Cornwall's great men 
lies buried in obscurity in Dartford'si old churchyard, 
in a grave without a memorial stone or mark. His grave 
can be found, for I myself, in company with an old resident 
of Dartford, Mr. J. Snowden, late chief constructor of 
machinery at Hall's Engineering Works, who followed his 
remains to the grave, have taken measurements and drawn 
plans of the spot in the ancient burial ground of St. 
Edmond's Chapel, in which is the grave of Trevithick. 
There is a brass memorial fixed in the Parish Church to 
his memory. It is a pity that such a famous Cornishman 
should be left in an unknown grave, and something ought 
to be done by Cornishmen to erect some kind of 
remembrance. 

TREGOTHNAN. 
Suggested Cathedral Memorial. 

I am glad to see * Tregothnan ' reminding your readers 
of the great inventor of the locomotive, Trevithick. To 
no Cornishman was the world in the nineteenth century 
more indebted than to Trevithick. He was a man " before 
his time." George Stephenson may have had practical 
capacity, and more friends and capitalists to back him, but 
Trevithick was the real inventor of the locomotive, though 
people in 1809 did not realise its importance. Much of 
the railway energy of the nineteenth century is due to 
the locomotive of which Trevithick was the first inventor. 
May I suggest a memorial to him in Truro Cathedral? 
He was an ornament to the county and a truly great man. 
The Penzance savant, Sir Humphry Davy's wonderful 
electrical discovery may more affect our twentieth century, 
but Trevithick was the pioneer of railway travelling in the 
nineteenth. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
Another Suggestion. 

I was interested in reading ' Tregothnan 's ' note on 
Richard Trevithick 's grave at Dartford. His extremely 
practical action in taking measurements and drawing a plan 
on the spot is highly commendable, and I am sure all 
Cornishmen must thank * Tregothnan ' for his common - 
sense attempt to rescue from oblivion the last resting- 
place of a great fellow-countryman. In order that 
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* Tregothnan's ' work may not be in vain he should send a 
copy of his measurements and plans either to these columns 
or to the Secretary of the Royal Institute of Cornwall, 
Major Parkyn, at Truro, and also to relatives of Richard 
Trevithick, of whom perhaps the best known is Mr. Richard 
Trevithick, a director in the firm of Hosken, Trevithick, 
Polkinghorn and Co., millers, etc., Hayle. Surely it would 
not cost much to put a simple kerb of Cornish granite over 
the site of the remains. A few pounds should cover the 
expense, and many would be glad to subscribe towards it. 

J. H. R. 
Trevithick' s Memorial Inscription. 

The following is an inscription of a brass memorial 
fixed in the Parish Church of Dart ford, to the memory of 
the great inventor of the locomotive, and screw and paddle- 
wheel propulsion for steamships : — 

" To the glory of God and in memory of Richard 
Trevithick, one of the pioneers of the great mechanical 
developments of the nineteenth century, and amongst the 
first inventors of the locomotive engine, of screw and 
paddle-wheel propulsion for steamships, of the agricultural 
engine, and many other appliances whereby the forces of 
Nature have been utilized in the services of mankind. He 
died in poverty, and was carried to his grave in the Churth- 
yard of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, by the mechanics 
of Halls Engineering Works, where he was then employed. 
This tablet was erected to perpetuate the memory of one 
whose splendid gifts shed lustre on this town, although he 
was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his labours here. — 
Born 1771, died 1833.'' 

T. C. READ. 

Life and Memoir. 

" The Life of Richard Trevithick, with an Account of 
His Inventions," by Francis Trevithick, C.E., is an exhaus- 
tive work. It is in two large octavo volumes, 788 pages, 
illustrated by wood engravings, and was published in 1872 
by E. and F. N. Spon, London. There is also a brief 
Memoir of Richard Trevithick in Edmonds's " Land's End 
District," published in 1862. 

C. H. BENN. 
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MARY KELYNACK. 

Does anyone remember Mary Callinack or Kelynack, wko 
walked to London to see the Queen ? She has been described 
as wearing a gaily coloured calico jacket and a coarse flannel 
skirt, an afron, buckled shoes, and a large shefherd^s hat 
of black beaver. 

A Description by an Acquaintance. 

I knew Mary quite well in my apprentice days (about 
185 1), and often conversed with her, and joked her about 
her walking all the way to London to have a dish of tea 
with the Queen. Mary, who was probably about 60 at 
the time, was a very quiet, respectable and good tempered 
old woman, rather short in stature, and inclined to be 
stout. She lived at Newlyn, and was in the habit of 
coming to Penzance selling fish, with her " cowl ' ' on her 
back, which was supported by a broad strap that rested 
across the head. 

The " gaily coloured calico jacket ' ' referred to, was a 
a kind of loose " blouse '* (as they are now called), but of 
very primitive fashion and make, and was usually called a 
" bedgown.'* The " coarse flannel skirt '' was worn rather 
short, and was usually made of dark blue " serge, '* locally 
called " sandf ord. ' ' 

xi. R.. 
Mary's Journey. 

Apropos of the note on Mary Callinack, or Kelynack as 
is the more correct way of spelling the name, the remark- 
able performance of this old woman is typical of the 
inherent resoluteness of the Cornish people — ^that pluck 
and determination which prompted seven Newlyn fishermen 
(one of whom by the way was named Job Kelynack, and 
may have been a relative of the redoubtable Mary) to sail 
away to Australia in a tiny fishing boat. A pluck, too, 
which takes the Cornish miner to-day into every part of 
the globe in search of a livelihood, and which has marked 
his doings on land and sea in face of superior odds. 

At the time of the first great Exhibition (185 1) Mary 
Kelynack resolved to go to London, as she had sworn not 
to die without having seen the Queen of England. So 
one day she set out on foot with her cowal or fish-basket 
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on her back — a Newlyn fish-woman at one time would 
never travel without that — and after tramping some 360 
miles, she at length arrived in the great city. Her dress, 
her original manners, her honest and deliberate air, all 
excited attention. She was presented to the Lord Mayor, 
of whom country people have a great notion, and also to 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. An artist asked per- 
mission to take her portrait. The fisherwoman at first 
refused, but when the artist added that he was himself a 
child of Cornwall, she said, in her quick, smart way, " I 
can refuse nothing to the friends of that fine country.*' A 
portrait, with a memoir, appeared in the " Illustrated 
Londcxi News '* in 1851, Vol. XIX, page 522. After the 
death of Mary (in 1855) — ^the Queen of the fisherwomen — 
the picturesque old costume was entirely abandoned, but 
the women of Newlyn still offer an uncommon type of 
vigour, courage and activity. 

E. W. C. 

THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

What Cormshmen have received the highest award for 
valour f 

R. 

One of the Earliest. 

The Victoria Cross, as we all know, was instituted at 
the close of the Crimean War, in 1856 ; is granted to 
soldiers and sailors of any rank, and occasionally to women, 
for conspicuous bravery, and is one of the most prized 
decorations (although intrinsically valueless) that can be 
bestowed by a nation. It is possibly known to few that 
one of the first of these " little iron Maltese Crosses *' was 
conferred on a Cornishman who afterwards followed the 
occupation of a fisherman at the little village of Mousehole. 
Joseph Trewavas, V.C., was born in December, 1835, and 
married in 1865. In 1853 he joined the Navy, his first 
ship being H.M.S. " Agamemnon.'' From that date until 
the year 1862, when he was finally discharged, he took 
part in a considerable amount of fighting, both in the 
Crimea, the West Indies and New Zealand. In addition 
to the V.C., this hero had the Crimean medal, with clasps 
for Inkerman, Sebastopol and Azov, and other decorations. 
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He obtained the coveted Cross for cutting adrift a pontoon 
bridge at Genitchi in the sea of Azov, in the face of more 
than 200 soldiers, who were firing at less than 80 yards 
distance. This gallant act was performed on July 3, 

1855. 

p. K.. S. L. 
Several Cornish Recipients. 

Besides Joseph Trewavas, of Mousehole, John Devane, 
who lived and worked for many years at Penzance, Nevill 
Maskelyne Smyth, the son of Sir Warrington Smyth, who 
long resided at Marazion, and Lieut. Carter, the son of the 
Rev. R. C. D. Carter, Vicar of St. Erth, have won this 
coveted decoration. A close search among the records 
would no doubt result in additions to this list. 

VIAD. 

THE LAST OF THE MAIL COACH DRIVERS. 

On the i^th January^ 1903, there fassed away^ at Alfha 
House, Victoria^ Vancouver^ at the residence of his son (Mr, 
Wm. J. Brewer), an interesting 'personality. This was Mr. 
Samfson Brewer, formerly of Carclew Street, Truro. [The 
** Daily Mail ** erroneously sfeaks of him as Samuel Brewer, 
and as having died at Cedar Cottage, Vancouver.) He often 
asserted that he was the last of the old English mail coach 
drivers, and that he drove on its final journey the coach that 
flied between Plymouth and Falmouth. This last journey 
sffarently took place in the early forties. Is there any one 
of the readers of the ** Cornish Telegraph " who remembers 
the old coach speeding along with its freight of passengers 
for the old steam-packet town? Their reminiscences would 
be entertaining to the readers of these columns. Mr. Brewer 
was born in 1809. W^^J it in a Cornish parish? 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 

Of 5. Columb Major. 

Mr. Gregory Gruselier will be pleased to know that Mr. 
Sampson Brewer, who asserted that he was the oldest 
English mail coach driver, and who died at Victoria, Van- 
couver, in January last, aged 94 years, was born in the 
parish of St. Columb Major. 

H. COLLIVER. 

Brewer's own account. 

The "Falmouth and Penryn Times,'' some years ago, 
gave the following autobiography of Sampson Brewer, 
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dated Vancouver, January 7, 1896 : " I was born in St. 
Columb Major, Cornwall, June 9, 1809. I first drove 
the "Regulator'' coach from Falmouth to Launceston in 
1 83 1 and 1832, with Mr. Acres as guard. Then I drove 
the night mail from Launceston to Exeter with Mr. Dunn 
and Mr. Bice, T. Carpenter, Chudley, Rowe, Crowherst, 
Dan Hall, Western, and others as guards. Then I drove 
the Bath mail from Exeter to Plymouth; the " Packet " 
from Devonport to Falmouth. I kept the " Ship and 
Castle " Hotel, Falmouth, for fifteen years — partly in the 
time of the old Packets. Then I drove the "Magnet," 
after Mr. Mason (who, I think, is living still near Calstock), 
and kept on driving until the last mail, which I drove down 
from Plymouth to Falmouth. I think Harry Bice was 
guard. I came out to my son at Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, in 1890. I am healthy and strong yet, but past 
coaching. — Sampson Brewer, Vancouver, January 7, 1896.'' 
In the list of Falmouth mail coach drivers, Brewer's 
name does not appear, and it is probable that he was only 
a relief driver. 

A. B. C 



THE FAMILY OF TANGYE. 

From what district does the family of Tangye originally 
hail ? 

PHILIPPA PENHALIGON. 

The pages of ''One and All." 

If * Philippa Penhaligon ' refers to the family of Tangye, 
to which belong the founders of the great engineering 
establishment at Soho, near Birmingham, the " Cornwall 
Works," of which Sir Richard Tangye is so distinguished 
a member, perhaps the information sought may be found 
in the pages of " One and All," an autobiography of Sir 
Richard, published by S. W. Partridge and Co., London, 
1904, IS. 6d. The writer there tells us that his grand- 
father was born at St. Columb Minor in 1776 — ^that his 
father's birthplace was Redruth, and, that he himself was 
born at Broad Lane, in the parish of Illogan, on the 24th 
of November, 1833. 

KENELM KEVERNE. 
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IRVING'S MATERNAL ANCESTRY. 

What was Sir Henry Irving^ s mother'* s maiden name? 
What was her father's name, and where was his parish of 
origin f 

MATHIAS BELLS. 

Childhood spent at Halsetown. 

Sir Henry living's mother's maiden name was Mary 
Behenna. His father's surname was Brodribb. He was 
born at Keinton, near Glastonbury, Somerset, on the 6th 
February, 1838, and went, when quite a child, to live with 
his aunt, Mrs. Penberthy, at Halsetown. A picture of the 
dame's school which Sir Henry attended at Halsetown 
(stated as Helston in error) is given in a recent number of 
the "London Magazine." An interesting account of Sir 
Henry's childhood in Cornwall, told by himself, will be 
found in " Cigarette Papers, No. i : Sir Henry Irving," 
by the well-known author and journalist Joseph Hatton, 
published in 1902 at sixpence. 

TREWERN. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LANGUAGE, DIALECT. 

The Celtic Languages — Thierry on the Cornish and their 
Language — Cornish in 1616 — Baring-Gould on Cornish — 
Viva-voce Perpetuation of Cornish — A Recent Cornish 
Speech — Welsh and Cornish — The Revival of Cornish — 
Celtic Intonation — Dolly Pentreath and the Cornish Lan- 
guage — The Afostles* Creed,- The Lord's Prayer, and The 
^th Commandment in Cornish — Modern Poets who write 
in Cornish — A Telegram in Corriish — ^ And Shall Trelawny 
Die ? ' — The Trelawny Song done into Cornish by Henry 
Jenner — The Traditional Tune of the Trelawny Song — 
Ancient Cornish Carols — Lhuyd^s Cornish Dictionary — 
The Cowethas Kelto-Kernuak — Proposed Cornish Manu- 
script Society — A Plea for the Publication of Old Cornish 
Dramas — Cornish Miracle Plays — The Beunans Meriasek 
— Trevisa's Translation of the Bible — Dialectical Works — 
Cornish Dialect, Phrases, and Words — " Gossabeed,^^ 
*'Dranjey," *' Concubells,'' " Todn-alliers,'' "Dance the 
Phoebe,*' "Scat,'' " Micher '' or " Mine her,'* " Buccaboo," 
The " Healen Penny," " Ging Sticks," " Tob "or*' Tab," 
** Canorum" 

THE CELTIC LANGUAGES. 

Six LXwXnz Celtic Tongues In Europe. 

The Celts, as far as history goes, were the primitive 
inhabitants of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The race at large, in an ante-historic period, migrated from 
Central Asia into Europe, and, spreading over its surface, 
penetrated to its western limits. 

The Celtic language has a close affinity with the impor- 
tant group of languages denominated the Indo-Germanic, 
of which the Sanscrit, the Greek, and the German may be 
taken as representatives. At the same time, the Celtic 
language, as being a language spoken by an indepen- 
dent family of nations, possesses essentially independent 
features. 
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There are still six Celtic tongues or dialects recognised 
in Europe. Of these, four belong to the British Islands. 
A fifth, the Cornish, now extinct, also pertained to the 
same insular home of the Keltai or Celts. The sixth, the 
Armorican, belongs to Brittany, a country connected with 
Britain in history as well as in name. The Celtic tongues 
are : — I. The Brythonic or British, including (i) Cymric, 
or Welsh; (2) Cornish; (3) Armorican, or Breton. 11. 
The Goidelic, or Gaelic, including (i) Fenic, i.e., Irish or 
Erse; (2) Gaelic, or Highland Scotch; (3) Manx. 

The statements that have been made as to the survival 
of the Celtic element in our national life and literature may 
be confirmed by a quotation from an author of merit, whose 
studies and whose subject would naturally incline him to 
give predominance to Saxon claims: "Nothing,'' J. M. 
Kemble says, (in "The Saxons of England'*), "is more 
common or less true than the exaggerated account of total 
exterminations and miserable oppressions in the traditional 
literature of conquered nations ; and we may very safely 
appeal even to the personal appearance of the peasantry in 
many parts of England as an evidence of how much Keltic 
blood was permitted to subsist and even to mingle with that 
of the ruling Teutons ; while the signatures to very early 
charters supply us with names assuredly not Teutonic (or 
Saxon), and therefore possibly borne by persons of Keltic 
race, occupying positions of dignity at the Courts of Anglo- 
Saxon Kings." 

P.P. 

THIERRY ON THE CORNISH AND THEIR 

LANGUAGE. 

Once Spoken by all the British Tribes of the South 
and East. 

Augustin Thierry, the French Historian whose " History 
of the Conquest of England by the Normans " is the stan- 
dard work on the subject, has in that work something to say 
on the subject of the Cornish language. 

Speaking of the Brythonic languages, he says the Cam- 
brian idiom is still spoken by a sufficiently extensive 
population to render its future extinction very difficult to 
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foresee. It has survived all the other dialects of the 
ancient British language ; for that of the natives of Corn- 
wall came within the category of a dead language towards 
the close of the last century. It is true that since the 
tenth century, when it was driven by the Anglo-Saxons 
beyond the river Tamar, the population of Cornwall has 
never played any political part. At the time of the 
Norman Conquest it supported the English of the adjacent 
counties in their resistance to the foreigners, but, conquered 
with th'em, it participated in all the phases of their subse- 
quent fate. As it gradually mingled more and more 
closely with the populations of English race, its original 
language lost ground from north to south, so that a hundred 
years ago there were only a few villages at the extremity 
of the promontory, where the ancient idiom of the country 
was still spoken. 

In 1776 some travellers questioned on this subject an old 
fisherman in one of these villages, who answered " I only 
know four or five persons who speak British, and they are 
old people like myself, from sixty to eighty years of age ; 
the young people don't know a word of it.'' Thus the 
eighteenth century beheld the end of the language of Corn- 
wall which now exists only in a few books. It differs in 
a remarkable manner from the Welsh dialect, and had 
probably been spoken in the ancient times by all the British 
tribes of the South and East, by the men whom the old 
annals call Loegrwys, who before they joined the Kymrys 
in Britain, dwelt for a longer or shorter period in the 
South-west of Gaul. 

These remarks of Thierry were wrtten towards the close 
of the first half of last century, and though they do not 
impart information which is fresh to us, yet they are inter- 
esting, as being the views of a great historian. 

Several statements call for criticism. One is " the popu- 
lation of Cornwall has never played any political part." 
This is scarcely accurate. The several rebellions that the 
Cornish folk took very active parts in were always move- 
ments of great political import. Often these uprisings 
were in support of lost causes, but for all that they were 
movements which politically had to be reckoned with. The 
Cornish language did not come to a dead stop at the close 
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of the eighteenth century as most people think. Its decay 
was a long-drawn-out process, and many remains of Cornu- 
Celtic are to be met with daily and hourly in the speech of 
the Cornish. True it is that for a long time it has not 
been used in long sentences, but phrases and words still 
exist which are purely Celtic and non- Saxon. We seem 
to have lost the binding parts of sentences and the common- 
est of the Celtic verbs, but the nouns we have galore. With 
Mr. Jenner's "Handbook of the Cornish Language'' at 
command we shall recover, with a little perseverance, the 
Celtic way of constructing a sentence and the rules of 
syntax (such as the position of most adjectives after the 
noun they qualify). When we quickly learn again the 
verbs, conjunctions and prepositions, then no longer will 
the old Cornish Celtic be a dead language. Again will it 
arise and come once more into line with the living speeches 
of mankind. 

VIAD. 

WHEN CORNISH WAS A LIVING TONGUE. 

*'iVlee a navidna cowza 5awzneck." 

Interest in the ancient Cornish tongue, the last of the 
European languages that has died out, is undoubtedly re- 
viving. It is a curious reflection for Cornishmen that their 
ancestors some four hundred years ago did not know 
English and spoke a language quite dissimilar to it. The 
ancient Cornish is popularly supposed to have died out at 
Mousehole about a century back, the last person stated to 
have conversed in it being the picturesque Dolly Pentreath. 
She spoke it in 1768, but Mr. Wm. Matthews, who died at 
Newlyn in 1800 was also well acquainted with it. Cornish 
was certainly in use during the latter part of the i8th 
century in Newlyn and Mousehole among a few old people, 
and was the common speech in many parts in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, as even as late as 161 1 Jordan's " Crea- 
tion " was written and probably acted. In the time of 
Henry VIII Andrew Borde found that a glossary and 
vocabulary were needed by English travellers in some parts 
of Cornwall. " Mee a navidna cowza Sawzneck " ("I 
have not learnt to talk Saxon ") was the reply that the 
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English-belated traveller might occasionally meet when he 
lost his way. Under Henry VII the " Beunans Meriasek '* 
(the last discovered and most important relic of the old 
Cornish language) was written and probably performed. 
The Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma reminds us that in the middle 
ages the mass of the working people, the tinners, and 
peasants of Cornwall undoubtedly talked Cornish, which 
was in the time of Edward I., also the language of the 
South Hams and of Devon. 

P.P. 

Hopton's Quaint Observations. 

The following is from Hopton's " A Concordancie of 
Yeares," 16 16, page 197 : " England is divided into 3 
great Provinces, or Countries, and every of them speaking 
a severall and different Language, as English, Welsh, and 
Cornish, and their language (which is strange) alters upon 
the sodaine, even as the Provinces part ; for in this Towne 
they speak English and do not understand Cornish, and in 
the next Towne Cornish and not understanding English." 

F.P.A. 



THE GUTTER AL GOIDEL. 

The main distinction between Qoidelic and Brythonic. 

You have had several notes on the now extinct Cornish 
tongue. Here is one from my common-place book, which 
is worth reproducing. " The Celtic language is divided 
into two branches, one represented by the Irish and Gaelic 
of North Scotland, and this is called the Goidelic, or 
Gaelic ; the other by the Welsh, old Cornish, and Breton, 
and this is called the Brythonic. The main distinction 
between them consists in the Gaelic employing ' k ' or the 
hard * c ' where the Welsh and Cornish would use ' p.' 
Thus pen is used in the latter, and ken in the former. 
When the Irish adopted the word purpur (purple), they 
changed it into corcair ; and when they took the Low Latin 
premter (for presbyter) into their language they twisted it 
into crumthir. The Cornish was identical with old Welsh, 
and the Breton was originally identical with the Cornish ; 
but in the course of time some changes grew up differen- 
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tiating the tongues, and forming dialects derived from the 
same mother tongue, that is all." 

The above was, I think, taken from a book by the Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould. 

M.A. 

A RECENT SPEECH IN CORNISH. 

la Brittany, by a Cornish man. 

It may interest some of your readers to hear that at the 
banquet which concluded the Congress of the Union 
Regionaliste Bretonne, at Lesneven, in Finistere, I made a 
speech of some four minutes' duration entirely in Cornish, 
and was very well imderstood by the assembled Bretons. 
The principal local paper, L'Oue^- Eclair, said of my 
speech, " II parla en comique qui f ut compris par la plupart 
des convives," and I proved that they understood me, partly 
by the fact that they applauded in the right places and took 
ail my * points,' and partly by asking several of them after- 
wards to tell me what I really did say. They did not 
understand every word, but they made out very well the 
meaning of the whole speech. Of course, I spoke slowly, 
but it was fair Cornish, not picked to suit Breton, and the 
pronunciation of various spellings in Cornish MSS. with 
the traditional relics which were collected at Newlyn and 
Mousehole by the Rev. W, S. Lach-Szyrma and myself 
in 1875, and the modern pronunciation of Cornish names. 
Probably it is the first set speech that has been made in 
Cornish for two centuries, perhaps the first since Francis 
Robinson preached in Cornish at Landewednack, in 1680, 
or thereabouts." 

H.J. 

WELSH AND CORNISH. 

Comisli Names familiar to Welshmen. 

Those who are disposed to doubt the affinity between 
Wales and Cornwall may be interested to compare the 
following Cornish names with corresponding Welsh names : 
Tre (Welsh, tref), pol (pwil), pen (pen), Ian (llan), eglos 
(eglwys), car (caer), men (maen), bron and bryn (bron and 
bryn), rose (rhos), and ford (ffordd). Then there are in 
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Cornwall some very curious modern corruptions of quite 
accurate old Celtic names, as for example, Pennycomequick 
(Pen-an-cwm-cuic), Come-to-good (Cwm-ty-coed), the 
Manacles (meyn eglos — church rocks), and Man of War, 
the name of a rock (Men-an-vor — sea cliff). How familiar 
again to Welshmen are the following names, quite common 
in Cornwall : Ty wardreath (the house on the sand), Castle- 
an-Dinas (the castle of the city), Penryn (headland), Morva 
(seashore), Lynher (long lake), Caer Bran (Crow's Castle), 
etc. — South Wales Daily News, 

E.W.C. 



VIVA-VOCE TRANSFERENCE OF CORNISH. 

It is not a Dialect of Welsh or Breton. 

When in Newlyn I tried to persuade some of our old 
Cornish folk who had. learned a few words and the Celtic 
numerals in the old Cornish language to teach their grand- 
children the little they knew. Mr. Bernard Victor, of 
Mousehole, and Mr. John Roberts, of Newlyn, acceded to 
my request. Mr, Victor's granddaughter. Miss Louisa 
Pentreath, certainly used to say her Cornish lesson to me 
sometimes. I asked her lately if she remembered what she 
learnt from her grandfather, and she now writes to me that 
she does. She is now Mrs. Drew, of Mousehole. I can- 
not find out about the Roberts' or others at Newlyn, who 
have a living tradition by being taught Cornish words viva- 
voce as children. There is some difference between a dead 
language taught by books, e.g., grammars and dictionaries 
(like Latin or Sanscrit), and a language taught viva-voce 
without books by those who learnt a little of it in childhood. 
Of course there are many Cornish Celtic words still in com- 
mon use, e.g., * Bal ' for ' mine ' ; ' murrian ' for * ant ' ; 
' Paj'i'Pou ' for a lizard ; * Pul cronack,^ etc. Also there 
are personal names, " The * Tre Pol and Pen ' by which 
you know the Cornishmen," and Cornish place names are 
debris of the old tongue. Manx is a dying language, but 
by no means dead. I heard it spoken at Port Erin. There 
are Bibles in Manx. I heard also a Manx song at the 
Gaelic League meeting, not long ago. Irish, Welsh, and 
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Gaelic, are "all very much alive.'' The late Professor 
Max Miiller regarded Cornish as the only European lan- 
guage which had died out in modern times. Some of the 
languages I supposed were dead, he told me, were still 
spoken by peasants, e.g., Wendish in Germany. Languages 
die hard, and I am by no means sure that the 20th century 
will see the utter extinction of any of our European lan- 
guages. Of course Cornish was a real language. Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte was very decided in his opinion that 
Cornish was a real European language, and not a dialect 
either of Welsh or Breton. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 



THE REVIVAL OF CORNISH AS A SPOKEN 

LANGUAGE. 

Cornish People will not again be Bilingual. 

It has been lately stated in the Press that one of the 
objects in bringing out Jenner's "Cornish Grammar'' 
is to revive Cornish as a spoken language. A London 
daily paper, on this mistaken presumption, scoffs at the 
idea. In Ireland, Scotland and Wales great efforts are 
being made to infuse new life into the spoken native lan- 
guages of those countries, and now comes the Isle of Man 
with its proposals to extend the use of Manx Gaelic by * 
means of evening classes, summer literary meetings, annual 
Eisteddfods, and so on. But it will be all to no purpose. 
Nothing can stem the steady onflowing and encompassing 
tide of English, and the whole Celtic family of languages 
is doomed to ultimate extinction as a medium of speech. 
Mr. Jenner, and those who welcome his Grammar, do not 
for a moment suppose the Cornish language will ever again 
compete with English, nor that Cornish people will ever 
again be bilingual. 

What they wish is to see Cornish preserved and studied 
just as are the classical languages of Greece and Rome, for 
one reason so that we may understand the origin and mean- 
ings of words. The old Celtic words survive in multitudes 
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in Cornwall. "The activities, religion, and language of 
the old Celtic Cornwall have left their mark on every side," 
observes a writer in The Spectator ', " for while the people 
have by common consent adopted English, almost every field 
and rock and natural object retains its old name." The 
surnames of the people, too, contain a large element of old 
Cornish, and scores of Celtic words and phrases are still 
employed. So that there is ample reason and incentive 
tp learn the language. 

The Greeks and Latins produced a rich literature, but 
old Cornish literature is so scanty that to be able to read it 
would scarcely be considered a sufficient reason for acquir- 
ing it. Still the literary relics of the Cornish langauge are 
not so insignificant as might be supposed by those taking 
their cue from certain detractors of the old Cornishmen, 
who were represented as wholly barbarous and uncultured ; 
and the belief is bolstered up by the hope that additional 
remains of this sturdy old language may yet be discovered. 
Surely the Cornish scholars and schoolmen of the days 
when Cornish was the common tongue of the peninsula, 
committed much more to writing in the language of the 
people than has hitherto been brought to light. 

Now that we hear so much of the pan-Celtic Congress, 
the Welsh Eisteddfod, revived by the Gwynnedigion and 
Cambrian Society, the Highland Mod, and kindred Celtic 
institutions, why should there not be some such annual 
gathering in Cornwall for the encouragement of Celtic 
Cornish poetry, music and oratory? The Cornish are 
superlatively musical, and in our time they have produced 
one pre-eminently great singer. The Cornish bards once 
filled a large place in the lives of our ancestors and prove 
the Cornishman's innate love of song. Cornishmen are 
also innately poetical, although they have brought forth 
but little that is truly great in metrical composition. They 
share the fervid and vivid imagination of the Celtic races, 
and the love of preaching or of any sort of oratory proclaims 
the " Cerniwaith " of Cornwall to be the same blood and 
race as the Welsh and the Irish. Cornwall has produced 
some fine platform and pulpit orators. The incitement, 
the stimulation, offered by a Cornish Eisteddfod would 
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undoubtedly reveal a large amount of talent and genius, 
latent for lack of opportunity to display itself, quiescent 
from want of a spur. Such an Eisteddfod would not 
interfere or clash with any future meeting in Cornwall of 
the pan- Celtic Congress. 

E.W.C. 



INTONATION IN CORNISH SPEECH. 

Byrne's Explanation of thU singularity. 

.The Cornish people have a peculiar intonation of speech, 
a kind of singing utterance. This peculiarity of speaking 
is noticeable also among the Irish and the French. Many 
attempts have been made to explain the pleasant varying 
of the tones in conversation which one hears perhaps most 
markedly in the more secluded parts of West Penwith and 
Kerrier. 

Byrne in his " Principles of the Structure of Language,' ' 
Vol. II, p. 182, explains this habit. " This intonation, as 
of singing, arises from the light parts of the sentences 
being merged in the whole ; so that there is a tendency 
instead of distinguishing the parts with accentuation, to 
give expressiveness to the utterance of the whole by inflec- 
tions of the voice.'' Previous to this he says that owing 
to the Celtic race being distinguished by a quickness of 
thought, their language shows more tendency to break 
thought into small parts than any other of the Indo- 
European languages. This is shown by the reduction of 
a root word to such a fragment of thought that it has to 
be compounded with one or two particles in order to ex- 
press what in other languages is a simple idea. 

Apparently the Celts always tried to narrow down and 
clarify their conception of the idea conveyed by a word, 
striving to pin a word down to some definite meaning and 
struggling against the tendency that the older words have 
of becoming generalised and diffused in their meaning. 

J.H.R. 
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DOLLY PENTREATH AND THE CORNISH 

LANGUAGE. 

In every guide book, and every hook that should haffen to 
mention MousehoUy we are told that one Dolly Pentreath was 
the last -person who could sfeak the old Cornish tongue. I 
should be glad of some authentic evidence of this. 

X.Y.Z, 

Cornish was understood and spoken after her death. 

So far as I can make out there is no evidence to show 
that Dolly Pentreath was the last to talk in the ancient 
Cornish language, and it is scarcely likely that a language 
would cease with the death of an individual. Dolly was 
a good deal of an impostor, and probably could not have 
sustained a conversation in the old tongue. That she was 
acquainted with many words in the dying language and 
could gabble off phrases in it is likely enough. So could 
many other old Cornish people, contemporaries of Dolly, 
and some of whom survived her, as Daines Barrington 
sufficiently proves. Dr. Pryce, in the preface to the 
" Archaeologia Cornu-Brittanica,'' published in 1790, speaks 
of a man then living at Mousehole (thirteen years after 
the decease of Dolly Pentreath) who understood and could 
speak the Cornish language. Of this man he does not 
give the name ; so that it is difficulty to say whether he 
means Bodener, who died in 1794, or some other person. 
If this man be the same as Bodener, the statement of Dr. 
Pryce confirms the account of Barrington who, on July 3, 
1776, presented a letter to the Society of Antiquaries, 
written in Cornish and English by William Bodener, a 
fisherman of Mousehole ; and if he be another person, we 
learn that the Cornish language was not so extinct as some 
have imagined. 

The philological piety of Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, 
which induced him to erect a tomb to the memory of Dolly 
Pentreath at Paul, has been largely instrumental in the 
survival of her fame as the last who spoke Cornish, but 
she was a considerable fraud after all, and what she 
gabbled to strangers for shillings and sixpences, few, if 
any, could gainsay. Not long since I was told a story 
about her by a very old inhabitant of Paul, who vouched 
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for its truth, as having heard it from his f ather, and which 
shows that Dolly was an' impudent beggar. It seems that 
Sir Rose Price, of Trengwainton, walking up Paul Hill, 
was accosted by Dolly, who asked him for money. Sir 
Rose refused, reminding her that she was in receipt of 
parish relief, and ought not to beg. She persisted, and the 
baronet angrily refused again, and made to pass on, where- 
upon Dolly darkly threatened to ill -wish him if he did not 
help her. It would seem that Sir Rose Price was not 
unsuperstitious. At any rate, <xi her continued threats, 
he was at length induced to hand her a coin, doubtless much 
annoyed, but thankful to have escaped the evil spell of the 
wicked old woman. 

E.W.C. 

Professed more than she knew. 

The question of Dolly Pentreath is a difficult one. My 
own opinion is that she remembered more G>mish than her 
neighbours, but she professed to know more than she really 
knew. Thus the tradition arose that she was the last 
person who spoke Cornish. The numerals and some sen* 
tences survived her time. The last sentence of Corjii^h 
used commonly was probably the fisherman's cry : 
" Breal meta truja peswartha, 
" Pempthez whethez all along the line O." 

Mr. Bernard Victor and Mr. J. Kelynack remembered 
sentences till near the end of the 19th century. I persua- 
ded Mr. Victor and Mr. Roberts to teach some of their 
grandchildren what little Cornish they knew. If these 
young people recollect their lessons there is still some 
living tradition of the old Cornu-British tongue in our 
20th Century. 

As to the Cornish language from a literary standpoint, 
the following works contain nearly all we know of this 
ancient tongue : — 

1. Norris's Cornish Grammar. 

2. The Cornish Miracle Plays. 

3. Jordan's Creation. 

4. The Epic of Mount Calvary. 

5. The Beunans Meriasek, or Life of Meriasek, the 

last discovered Cornish drama. 
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6. Williams' Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum. 

7. Jago's English-Cornish Dictionary. 

8. Jenner's Handbook to the Cornish Language. 
By looking over these works, the student may have an 

idea of what the language really was. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 



THE LORD'S PRAYER AND THE APOSTLES* 

CREED. 

I should he very pleased if some one would give me the old 
Cornish Prayer in full with headline out of one of the Cornish 
Dictionaries, 

TREGOTHNAN (Dartford). 

The Lord'5 Prayer, 

The Lord's Prayer in Cornish exists in several versions. 
Pryce, in his " Archseologia Cornu-Britannica," gives two 
forms of the Prayer, one in Ancient Cornish, the other in 
Modem Cornish, i.e., the Cornish of Keigwin's day (before 
1 7 10). 

Hereunder follows Scawen's version, as given by Davies 
Gilbert. The latter's form of the Prayer is much dis- 
figured by misprints, which have been corrected for this 
work : — 

" Ny Taz ez yn neav, benegas yw tha hanow, tha 
gwlakath doaz, tha bonogath bo gwrez en nore pocarag en 
neav, roe theny en dythma gon dyth bara, givians ny gan 
cabmu uar chee, ledia ny war nyn tentation, buz dilver ny 
thart drog." 

H.C 
The Apostles' Creed in Cornish. 

As many of your readers may not have seen the Apostles' 
Creed in Cornish, you may perhaps feel inclined to print 
it in your columns. I give Hals' version as given by 
Davies Gilbert, with the grosser misprints of the latter 
corrected : — 

" Me agris en Du, an Tas Olo-gallogeck, wresser a nev 
hag doar : Hag en Jesu Chrest ys nuell mab agan arluth ; 
neb ve concevyis ryb an hairon Spirres ; genys ay an Voz 
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Mareea, cothaff orthafF Pontius Pilat : ve crowsye maraws 
hag bethens : ef deskynas en the Iffran, hag an trysa journa 
ef sevye arte thort an maraws, ef askynnas en the neuf : 
hag setvah wor an dighow dome ay Du an Tas Olo-gallo- 
geck rag ena ef f yth dos the judgye an beaw hag an maraws. 
Me agris an benegas Spirres : an hairon catholic eglos : 
an communion ay sans: an givyans ay peagsian sevyans 
ay an corfe : hag an bew regnaveff ere. " 

ALVERTON. 

The Most Correct Versions. 

The Lord's Prayer and Apostles' Creed, according to 
the version given in Dr. John Davies's " Llyfr y Resolu- 
siofty^' a Welsh translation and adaptation of "A Booke 
of Christian Exercises appertaining to Resolutions^ by 
Robert Parsons, the Jesuit. The first edition of the Welsh 
appeared in 1632. It contains also a Breton version of 
the Lord's Prayer and Creed, and a literal translation into 
Welsh of the Cornish and Breton Lord's Prayer, using as 
much as possible words of the same derivation and similar 
forms. The obvious misprints, confusions of «, w, and z;, 
transpositions of letters, wrong divisions of words, etc., 
have been corrected, but otherwise the spelling of the 
original has been preserved. It will be seen that Davies 
gives some alternative readings, chiefly modernisations of 
archaic forms. This, added to the fact that the trans- 
lation is evidently from the Latin (cf., pocar en noar hag en 
nev, sicut in coelo et in terra, and dere^ians an keeg, carnis 
resurrectionem) not from the received English, points to 
some antiquity. It may be that these are the current P re- 
Reformation versions. 

" En henao Deu Tad han Mab han Spiros Sans. Amen, 
en della re bo." 

In the name of God the Father y the Son and the Holy 
Ghost Amen, so be it, 

"An Tad ni {alias Taz ni) es en nev, beniged {alias 
benigas) ew {alias re bo) tha hanaw, Tha gwlasker ma tef a, 
Tha vonogath re bo grued {alias gwreaz) pagar en noar hag 
yn nev. An bara ni peb deth {alias died) rho d'yn hythou, 
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Gav da ny gyn cabmwith {alias cabmgrwyth) pacar ha eva 
liy neb a cabmweth {alias cabmgrwyeg) the ny. Ha na 
or ny in temptation, bes guithe ny mes a throag {alias livera 
ny reb drog). Amen, en della re bo." 

" Mee a greas in Dew Tas ollgolosack, gwreear nev ha 
noar, hac idn e vab ev Jesu Chreest an Arleth ny, aweth 
[qy, a ve] conceves der an Sperez Sans, geanes an Worthies 
Varia, peze in dadn Pontius Peelat, goares en grows, marau 
hac anclithies, tha eefarn ev deskidnyas, an tredga death 
ev retherias \_qy, thethorias?] thwrt mernans tha vownans 
tha nev ev ascednias hac ena ma o seatha an bargh dighow 
than Dew Taz, hac alena ma tha thoas rag jidga bew ha 
maraw. Mee a greas in Speres Sanz, hac in Sanz Eglos 
lean a feth, comminyan an Senz, geevans an pehoost, deree- 
vians an keeg bowmans heb duath. Amen, in delna ra bo.'' 

Notes. — The spelling of the Creed is very similar to that 
of Jordan's Drama " The Creation '' (161 1), but still more 
assimilated to English. There is the same confusion of 
the nearly silent th and gh or h. Thus Worthies should 
be Werghes, Werhes, bargh should be barth. Dg is used 
for the English sound of 7, no matter what vowel follows, 
ee has its English value, ea stands for the English long a, 
as in mane. No distinction is made between the two sounds 
of th, I do not understand what word is intended by 
peze for * suffered.' I think it may be meant for peynes, 
pained, or possibly some verb formed from passus. As a 
final th was almost inaudible, it was not only omitted at 
times, but it was sometimes written where it did not belong. 
Hence I think aweth is meant for a ve^ which would cer- 
tainly be correct. The Creed seems to be in rather better 
Coinish than the Lord's Prayer, though a little less archaic. 
They were evidently not obtained from the same person. 
The spelling of the invocation of the Trinity is in yet a 
third style. But they are all much less corrupt than the 
Scawen version, and are real Cornish, not merely English 
translated word for word, and not always correctly at that, 

like Hals's Creed. 

H.J. 
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THE 5th COMMANDMENT IN CORNISH. 

Would someone be so kind as to give me ike Cornish inscrif' 
Hon on the foot of Dorothy Pentreath^s tombstone ? I think 
it is the fJth Commandment. 

T. C. READ. 
On Dolly Pentreath's Tombstone. 

Mr. T, C. Read will find this cm page 331 of Jago's 
''Glossary of the Cornish Dialect/' It is in modem 
Comu-Celtic and is as follows : — ^" Gwra perthi de Taz ha 
de mam : mal de Dythiow bethenz hyr war an tyr neb an 
Arleth de Dew ryes dees." This inscription is on the 
monument to Dolly Pentreath affixed to the churchyard- 
wall and not on her grave. The monument was put up 
by Prince Lucien Bonaparte, in i860. 

VIVIAN VINGOE. 



MODERN COMPOSITIONS IN CORNISH. 
Duncombe-Jewelly Jenner and Picquenard. 

To those who hold that the Cornish language is dead and 
past resurrection, the statement will come as a surprise, 
that to-day poetry is being written in the ancient Celtic 
tongue of Cornwall. I know of at least three men who 
write verses in Cornu-Celtic, Mr. Duncombe- Jewell, Mr. 
Henry Jenner and Dr. Picquenard The following verse 
is by the latter : — 

" Cleweugh yn nef lef an Oil Gallosek 

Dew a lavar : Denes cref , colonek 

Ceuseugh oil iaith cref agas tas^w cref 

Ag yw hythew genef yn nef 

Levereugh, onan ac oil, yn peb ty ; 

Lysau binary ! Lysau binary ! 
The literal translation is — 

Hear in Heaven the voice of the Almighty 

God says : strong hearty men 

Speak the strong tongue of your strong fathers 

Who are to-day with me in Heaven. 

Cry one and all in every house : 

Lysau for ever ! Lysau for ever ! 
These words may be sung to the Welsh and Breton air 
known as " Capten Morgan*' to the former people, and 
'* Seziz Gwengam '' to the latter. J.H.R. 
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Telegram to the Pan-Celtic Congress. 

On the receipt of the news that Cornwall had been 
admitted oflficially into the ranks of the Celtic nations at the 
Pan-Celtic Congress at Carnarvon the following telegram 
in Cornish was despatched on September i, 1904, from a 
large industrial town in the north of England : — 

To Jenner, Pan- Celtic Congress, Carnarvon, 
" Hutyc of godhfos Kernow hy bos drehedhys arte the 
y wyn trig yn mysc tues Celtic. Yn on colon assyw lowene, 
Kemow bis vicken. Tintagel byth agan cres agan fenten 
a breder ! Onan hag ol. — J.H.R.'' 



Al^D SHALL TRELAWNY DIE? 

A Famous Cornish Ballad. 

Every Cornishman has heard, if he does not know by 
heart, the stirring ballad with the passionate refrain : 
" And shall Trelawny die ? 
And shall Trelawny die? 
Then twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why ! '' 

The words of this rousing ballad, which were afterwards 
acknowledged by the author, the Rev. R. S. Hawker, the 
gifted vicar of Morwenstow, were, as the reader is doubtless 
aware, for a time supposed to be the actual song of a host 
of Cornishmen who marched towards London on behalf 
of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, one of the seven bishops im- 
prisoned in the Tower and tried for remonstrating with 
King James II and refusing to allow the clergy to read in 
Church the Declaration of Indulgence. 

I am pleased to state that Mr. Henry Jenner has done 
for these pages a highly interesting Cornish translation of 
the Trelawny song. In addition to supplying a nearly 
literal rendering in Cornish, Mr. Jenner also sends a literal 
translation of his Cornish version, and has added some 
valuable explanatory notes on the pronunciation and ortho- 
graphy of the Cornish language. 

P.P. 
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Cornish Translation of the Trelawny Song 
by Gwas Myhal (Henry Jenner). 

CAN TIS AN HOULSEDHAS, 
TRAYLES EN KERNUAK A SOWSNAK, 
PROWNTER R. S. HAWKER. 
I. 

Ma lei an lav, ma'n cledha mas, 

Ma'n golon lowen, gwir ! 
Tis Matern Jams 'wra convedhas 
Pandr' alio Kernow sir ! 
Burdhen — 
*Verow Trelawny bras? 
'Verow Trelawny bras? 
Mez igans mil a dis Kernow 
A woffeth 81 an cas. 
II. 
' Yu ornes le ha pres ankow ? 

' Verow Trelawny bras ? 
Mes igans mil a dis Kernow 
A woffeth 81 an cas. 

III. 
Medh aga Hapten crev ha drews, 

Gwas lowen ev a ve, 
*• Mar pe Tour Loundres Carrak Lilz,^ 
Ny a'n kergh mes a'n 16." 

TV. 

" Ny a dres Tamar, tir dho dir, 

A pe'vel Havren down, 
Onen hag 01 ! dho'n den es fir 
Dho gan lettya vedh own.'' 

V. 

" Pan wrellon dos dho Foss Loundres, 
Dho wel a blek dhen ny ; 

' Ownegyon 81, gwreugh dos a ves 
Dho dis es gwell es why ! ' " 

VI. 

" ' En carhar kelmes rag ankow 
Mireugh Trelawny bras ! 

Mez igans mil a dis Kernow 
A woffeth 81 an cas.' " 

* Carrak L(iz, St. Michael's Mount. 
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Literal Translation of the Cornish. 

THE SONG THE FOLK OF THE WEST, 

TURNED INTO CORNISH FROM THE 

ENGLISH OF THE REV. R. S. HAWKER. 

I. 

The hand is loyal, the sword is good, 

The heart is merry, true ! 
King James's men shall understand 

What Cornwall can surely do ! 

Chorus — 
Shall great Trelawny die ? 
Shall great Trelawny die ? 
But twenty thousand of the folk of Cornwall 
Shall know all the reason ! 

II. 
Is the place and time of death fixed? 

Shall great Trelawny die? 
But twenty thousand of the folk of Cornwall 

Shall know all the reason. 

III. 
Spake their captain strong and bold, 

A merry fellow was he, 
"If the Tower of London were the Grey Rock,* 

We'll fetch him out of the place.'' 

IV. 

We will go over Tamar, land to land. 

If it were like Severn deep ; 
One and All ! to the man who is wise 

To hinder us there will be fear. 

V. 

When we do come to London wall 
To a sight that is pleasing to us. 

Cowards all, do ye come out 
To folk that are better than ye. 

VI. 

In prison bound for death 

Behold great Trelawny ; 
But twenty thousand of the folk of Cornwall 

Shall know all the reason. 
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Note by the Translator. 

The Cornish translation is as nearly literal as I can make 
it, and it is in the exact metre of the original, so that it may 
be sung to the well-known tune. I have taken it for 
granted that all Cornishmen know the original, but for 
those who would take a little lesson in their old language 
I have added a literal translation of my Cornish version. 

The pronunciation is very simple. The consonants have 
the same value as in English, except that a final single s is 
always sounded as z (with a slight tendency to zh, as 2 in 
azure, s in treasure, etc.) ; g is always hard, as in go, get ; dh 
signifies the broad sound of th, as in the, that', gh is a 
strong h (like ch in loch) ; w in wra, gwreugh is very lightly 
sounded, so that these words are nearly ra, greugh. Final 
V, dh, and ih are very light, so that lav, crev, vedh are 
nearly (but not quite) Id, ere, vL 

The vowels have not the English values. 

a equals a in calm, fsalm, etc., as commonly pronounced 
in Cornwall, i,e,, a prolongation of a in man (not ah, or a 
in mane). Occasionally a is sounded as aw in dawn 
(though the combination aw, as well as are also used). 
This is the case in hrds and cds, which are sounded brawz 
and cauz, the latter being a borrowed English or Latin word, 
cause or causa, a short equals a in man, 

i equals a in mane, e equals e in men ; t equals ee in seen, 
though it generally (but not always) represents an older u, 
sounded as in French, or in Devonshire English. 

d has the prolonged sound of in hot, not, and is not 
in bone but aw, equals in not, <5r equals in London, 
money, etc. 

u, ou equals 00 as in moon, ew, yu equals ew in dew, 
ewe, 

y with an accent is sounded as y in my, thy, etc., y with- 
out an accent as in merry, 

ow as a final has the sound of in hone, elsewhere that 
of ow in now. There is rather a tendency, as in English, 
especially Cornish English, to make all unaccentuated 
vowels into the "obscure vowel/' the sound of u in until, 
or in London, and this is especially the case in final 
syllables. 

A final a, as in cledha^ aga, lettya, sounds (as it does in 
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English in names ending in a), like the e in the French 
words Uf me, te, or as in final e in the German meine, deine. 
The spelling of this translation is after the system I have 
adopted in my grammar, and the language is of the period 
of the Trelawny incident. The orthography does not 
attain to the phonetic ideal of one sound only to each letter 
or combination, and one symbol only to each sound, partly 
because I did not wish to depart too far from previous 
writers, partly because it is sometimes desirable to distin- 
guish between words of the same sound but different mean- 
ings, and partly because in a language which lacks living 
speakers some sounds must needs be doubtful. The 
system is more fully explained in my grammar. 

The name " Gwas Myhal *' is my " Bardic name '' in the 
Gorsedd of the Bards of Brittany. It signifies the 
"servant (or client) of St. Michael," and was conferred 
as appropriate to a native of the country of which St. 
Michael of the Mount is Patron. 

H.J. 

Bishop Trelawny v. Sir Jotin Trelawny. 

It should be noted that Mr. C. E. Byles, in his recent 
life of R. S. Hawker, has shown good reasons for suppos- 
ing that the refrain on which the ballad was founded 
referred, not to Bishop Trelawny, but to his grandfather, 
Sir John Trelawny, who was sent to the Tower by the 
Parliament in 1632 for contempt of the House of Commons. 

H.J. 
Tlie Traditional Tune of ttie Trelawny Song. 

Who composed the fofular air of this Cornish song ? 

M.P.S. 

The traditional tune of the Trelawny song is the popular 
French tune known as " Le Petit Tambour.'' Its author 
is unknown, but it is probably of the i8th century, and is 
not uncommonly found, arranged with variations, in books 
of easy pieces for the pianoforte. 

H.J. 
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CORNISH CAROLS. 

I received a carol in the Cornish language at Christmas, 
recently composed by a learned Celtic student. Can anyone 
tell me if there are any of the ancient Cornish carols handed 
down from antiquity in the old Cornish language ? 

W. S. L.-S. 

None handed down. 

Mr. Henry Jenner states that not one of the ancient 
Cornish carols has been handed down from antiquity in 
the old Cornish language. 

P.P. 



EDWARD LHUYD'S MSS. 

The M5. Lost for 200 Years. 

In the preface to that most excellent work, the " Lexicon 
Cornu-Britannicum/ ' a dictionary of the ancient Celtic- 
language of Cornwall (1865), by the Rev. Robert Williams> 
M.A., it is stated that " The learned philologist Edward 
Lhuyd, in his Archaeologia Britannica (1707), gave a 
promise of a Cornish vocabulary whiph he did not live to 
accomplish/* With regard to this Cornish vocabulary of 
Edward Lhuyd's, Dr. Pryce, of Redruith, speaking of this 
same promise in his Archaeologia Comu-Britannica (1790), 
says " Mr. Lhuyd's death about the year 1709, frustrated 
his good intention, which must have been the greatest loss 
to this pursuit (the study of Cornish literature and 
language) that it ever had, or ever will meet with, on 
account of his profound learning and singular attachment 
to the recovery of our primitive language." 

Lhuyd lived long enough to write this vocabulary of 
Cornish words but not to publish it. According to the 
report of the Historical MSS. Commission on Welsh 
MSS., Vol. IL, Part II., just published, there lies in the 
library of Sir John Williams, M.D., of Llanstephan, Car- 
marthenshire, a MS. paper book 7f in. by 4f in. of 168 
pages in the writing of Edward Lhuyd, entitled " A Cornish 
Dictionary." It is bound in boards with a vellum back 
and is numbered MS. 84. It is one of the MSS. removed 
from Shirbum Castle to Llanstephan by Sir John Williams, 
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that they might be more accessible to students of Celtic 
literature. The book consists of three parts: — 

(i) De rubricatis in hoc dictionariolo ; Codex cottoni- 
anus ex quo haec exscripta, varia continet miscellanea, 
etc. 

(2) Geir Lyer Kymwyeig (which means Cornish word 
book, etc.),. consisting of 162 pages beginning with A = 
from, and ending with Zowznak=Saesneg (Saxon). 

(3) Carmen Britannicum dialecto Comubiensi ad 
Norman Poet arum seculi sexti. This is apparently a copy 
of the verses on the death of William III. printed by Pryce 
amongst the Lhuyd-Tonkin letters. In the Llanstephan 

versioa of the poem occurs this introductory sentence " Mi 
rykavaz an mezir kothma," apparently a note by Lhuyd 
himself, meaning : " I discovered this at a friend's." 

A Latin translation as in Pryce's book accompanies this 
version. 

Dr. Jago's wish expressed in a* footnote on page 209 of 
his English-Cornish Dictionary (1887) that the lost papers 
of Lhuyd might be recovered, has been fulfilled. I for one 
hope that some scholar will see to it that the resurrection 
of the Cornish portion of Lhuyd's invaluable memoranda, 
is made complete by the publication of this Cornish Die 
tionary, which for nearly 200 years has lain out of sight 
and was thought to have been irrecoverably lost. Might 
not the Royal Institution of Cornwall take steps in the 
matter and have the work edited by a competent scholar 
and published by subscription? It is just about 200 years 
ago that Lhuyd was travelling in Cornwall in search of the 
fast dying language of our forefathers and it would be a 
suitable if tardy commemoration of his labours if the work 
were taken in hand right away. The gain to our know- 
ledge of Comiu-Celtic by the publication of this MS. is 
bound to be great, and there is no doubt that Sir John 
Williams, the owner of the MS., who is ever willing to 
promote Celtic scholarship, would be very willing to allow 
the publication of this unique and invaluable literary 
treasure. 

In MS. 85 of the same collection there is a transcript of 
the well-known Cottonian MS., Vesp. A. xiv., which con- 
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tains the oldest known collection of Cornish words. Sir 
Edwin Norris printed it in his ancient Cornish Drama 
from the original. The Llanstephan transcript is in the 
autograph of Moses Williams^ and like Norris's list is 
reduced to alpihabetical order and compared with the 
Welsh. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 

Lhuyd's FASS. have been utilized. 

I have not yet seen the report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission on the Llanstephan MS., but I think we must 
be prepared' for a disappointment about Lhuyd's Cornish 
Dictionary. It is clear for various reasons tiiat Gwavas, 
Tonkin, and Borlase all had access either to Lhuyd's MSS. 
or to copies of them, and I fear, though I may be wrong, 
that nothing will be found in this vocabulary that has not 
already appeared in Pryce (which is really Gwavas and 
Tonkin, or perhaps Lhuyd's with their additions), or in 
Borlase. There is a copy of Lhuyd*s poem on the death of 
William of Orange in the Gwavas MS. (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS., 28554, f. 133) with* the note quoted by Mr. Hambley 
Rowe. The note is : " My rykavaz mezir kothma en 
kana mamaz Gerens' vab Erbin Tern Kemow ha Downenz 
ha Breselar braz ter an vledhan an Harlwdh pemp kans 
ha dwgans." 

Translation : I found this old measure (i.e., the Triban 
Milwr or Warrior's Triplets, the metre of the poem) in 
the Elegy (literally, song of death) of Geraint ap Erbin, 
Prince of Cornwall and Devon and a great Warrior about 
the year of the Lord 540. 

The confounding of " kothma," usually written 
■*' koth-ma '* or " coth-ma," meaning this old, for " koth- 
man," a friend, is a mistake, there is no question of that ; 
but it is an easy on© to make in the absence of context. 
The enclitic demonstrative " ma " was often written as if 
it formed one word with the word to which it was attached. 
The Elegy alluded to is the well-known poem on the 
battle of Llongporth attributed to Llywarch Hen. 

HENRY JENNER. 

P.S. — Since writing the above I find that I have tor- 
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gotten that Tonkin (in his Preface, quoted by Dr. Jago 
in his Dictionary) laments that Lhuyd's Vocabulary had 
disappeared and that he coUld not use it or his other 
papers. But though this somewhat discounts what I have 
said above, I still think that Tonkin had access to most 
of Lhuyd's materials, during Lhuyd's lifetime, and Borlase 
in his MS. collections on Cornish distinctly states that he 
himself was able to use Lhuyd's MSS. in the Sebright 
Library including an English-Cornish Vocabulary, though 

he could not -find the Comish-Engjish one. None of 
those who were working on Cornish in the early part of 
the 1 8th century, Keigwin, Lhuyd, Gwavas, Tonkin, the 
Bosons and the rest, kept their materials to themselves, 
but passed them freely from one toi the other, until it is 
diflScult to know to whom to attribute any given point 



THE CORNISH CELTIC SOCIETY. 

What has become of the Cowethas KeltO'Kernuak the 
Society formed August 15, 1901, for resuscitating the Cornish 
language i and Cornish s forts? Is it still in existence? Some 
account of its doings would interest **N. and C." readers, 
and incidentally would advance the aims and objects of the 
Society, 

FIFTEEN BEZANTS. 

Still in Existence. 

The Cowethas Kelto-Kemuak is not dead, but owing 
to illness and a variety of other circumstances the hon. 
secretary, Mr. Duncombe-Jewell, found himself unable to 
continue the work of organisation, and has asked me to 
act as temporary secretary. As I am rather a busy man 
and do not live in Cornwall, I should be very glad if 
someone would take the work off my hands. Meanwhile 
I have done two pieces of work for the Society; I have 
established very friendly relations with the Union Regionar 
liste Bretonne, and I have written a short and simple 
grammar of late Cornish, which is ready for the press 
whenever there are funds enough to print it 

HENRY JENNER. 
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a proposed ** cornish manuscripl 

society:' 

Many MSS. worth Publishing. 

I think that there is room for a " Cornish Manuscript 
Society " as the late Mr. Copeland Borlase proposed. 
There are many MSS. relating to the county worth pub- 
lishing, some in the Record Office, seme in Municipal 
hands, some in parish chests, and some in private collec- 
tions. I do not think there would be so much diffi- 
culty as to the money as there would be for the men with 
leisure and special knowledge to carry out the work. 
Something like the "Early English Text Society'' is 
wanted. I am even not) sure that all the MSS. of the old 
Cornish language are yet published. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for some Cornishman of adequate leisure and learn- 
ing to work usefully for his county. As an illustration of 
what I mean I have a MS. note on the sighting of the 
Armada off Falmouth, which I .think is not mentioned in 
any English history, and also I have been shewn some 
•curious Cornish MSS. in the British Museum. The Mad- 
ron registers published by the late Dr. G. Millet shew, 
what light one MS. of a single parish can throw on local 
history. Perhaps the London Cornish Association might 
do something in this matter. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

A Plea for the Publication of Old Cornish Dramas, &c. 

As I am not aware of a modem publication of the old 
Cornish dramas and other literary remains may I suggest 
a new publication of them at a moderate figure? I have 
had the valued opportunity in former years of perusing the 
old copies in the Penzance Subscription Library, and have 
no doubt there are many Co-mishmen in and out of the 
county (who, like myself, take a great interest in old 
Cornwall) who- would gladly assist such publication by 
becoming subscribers, and would thus give a practical 
proof of their interest in the picturesque part of Cornwall. 

J. M. ROACH. 
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CORNISH MIRACLE PLAYS. 

They embody the last utterance of the old Language. 

In the year 1865 there was issued from the Oxford 
University Press a work entitled " The Ancient Cornish 
Drama," in two volumes edited and translated by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Edwin Norris, F.S.A. It contained 
besides other impO'rtant matter the Comu-Celtic text of 
three of the ancient Miracle Plays that at one time enter- 
tained ooir forefathers and at the same time taught them 
in a palatable way the chief incidents in Scripture History. 
At the time when these three dramas were being printed 
only one MS. containing these Dramas was known to» exist 
and that was at the Bodleian Library. Soon afterwards 
what proved' to be a copy of this was given to the Bodleian 
by a Cornishman, Mr. Ley, of Bosahan, and this had 
attached to it an English translation by John Keigwin*, of 
Mousehole, written in 1695. Now the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission record the finding of a third MS. of 
these plays. This copy belonged to Edward Lhuyd and 
is probably the one he mentions in a letter to Tonkin, 
1702, " one Griffith of our college (Jesus College, Oxford), 
who hath transcribed mine and is well acquainted with 
the hand and partly understands the language." This 
MS. numbered 97 in the library of Sir John Williams, 
M.D., of Plas Llansbephan, Carmarthenshire, is called 

" Mystery Plays in Cornish." It has ani English translation 
and a Latin preface by John ELeigwin, and is written on 
185 folio sheets of paper. Bound up with the dramas is 
an elegy to King James in Cornish, by Edward Lhuyd^ 
with a translation into English by John Keigwin. From 
the particulars given by the Hist. MSS. Commission, it 
would seem that there is considerable variation between 
Norris's printed version and the Llanstephan copy. In the 
first drama the latter starts at the second verse and of the 
first two lines containing eleven words five show variation of 
form. In the second drama, which deals with the Passion 
of Christ, out of nine words three differ in form from 
each other. In the third drama there is less difference. 
Of the elegy to King James nothing has previously been 
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known and it looks as if we have here an entirely new 
addition to our scanty stock of Comu-Celtic literattire. 
Comishmen are always trusting that some time or another 
a great find will be madie of ancient Cornish writings; 
they have the feeling that the 15,000 known words of 
Cornu-Celtic (equivalent to Shakespeare's vocabulary 
though they be) do not represent sufficiently the fullness 
and range of the thoughts and aspirations of their fore^ 
fathers. Any fresh item is welcome and dwellers in the 
Delectable Duchy will heartily echo the words of the Rev. 
Gwenogvryn Evans, an editor to the Historical MSS. 
Commission on Welsh Records, when he says: "The 
Cornish Mystery Plays are very precious as they embody 
practically the last utterances of a dialect in which it is 
claimed that Arthur the King of Chivalry taught his 
Knights the high ideals of the Round Tablei, and Tristam 
won the fairest daughter of the British Isles." Alluding 
to the big portion of extant Cornish literature which is 
taken up by the drama of the Passion of our Lord, Mr. 
Evans goes on to say : " To a section of our race this 
Cornish speech for a milleniimi or more, expressed all the 
passions which move the mind and heart of man, but 
heedless of its storied past, it sinks into the eternal silence 
with murmurs of the supreme passion upon its lips." 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 



THE BEUNANS MERIASEK. 

The Last Discovered Cornish Drama. 

This most interesting and important drama was dis- 
covered in Wales. It was at first thought to be written 
in Welsh, but proved to be in the Cornish language, and 
dealing mainly with a Cornish subject, i.e., the life of 
St. Meriasek, of Camborne. I hear that Camborne folk 
are still called " Merrygeeks " from their celebrated saint. 
The drama was translated and published by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes. It deals with an obscure period of Cornish 
history and may or may not be true. Perhaps it is as 
true as Shakespeare's Richard III., about which critics 
have some historic doubts. Meriasek is represented as 
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full of youthful enthusiasm going to Cornwall to preach 
the Gospel. He does a great work at Camborne, and 
excites the ire of the pagan chieftain Teudar (who killed 
the martyr St. Hya or Ives). Meriasek is driven out of 
Cornwall. He does not shew any zeal for martyrdom 
and simply goes home to Brittany where he is made a 
bishop. The Christian Comishmen of St. Columb are 
indignant at the persecution of the church at Camborne, 
and attack Teudar, who is defeated near Cam Brea. There 
are many dramatic scenes, especially the invocation of the 
pag^ Gods by Teudar before the battle, which has some 
reminiscences of Bosworth Field. I wonder why this 
drama is not performed ? There is no sacred subject dealt 
with in it, and it has many fine dramatic passages. In 
the same MS. was found a drama of St. Sylvester and 
Constantine the Great, which deals with the conversion 
of Constantine, and the liberation of the Christians in 
Europe from persecution, but according to the mediaeval 
legends, not to historic records. Both dramas are in- 
teresting and important to all Cornish students. 

W. S. LACHSZYRMA. 



JOHN TREVISA AND THE BIBLE. 

Bishop Bale's Mistake. 

The following interesting note occurs in Lewis's 
''English Translation of the Bible":— 

A third English translation of the Bible is said to have 
been made by John Trevisa, a Cornishman, and vicar of 
Berkley, in Glamorganshire. He did translate the Poly- 
chronicon, which he tells us he undertook at the command 
of his patron, Thomas, Baron of Berkeley, and finished in 
April, 1387, 10 Rich. II. This he dedicated to his lord- 
ship, and thus begins his Epistle : " I John Trevisa, your 
preeste and bedeman, obedyant and biaxom to work your 
wylle." — ^Bishop Bale seems to have mistaken this for a 
dedication of the Bible translated by Trevisa. Humphrey 
Wanly, librarian to Lord Oxford, states that after the most 
vigilant search he was unable to find any portion of the 
Bible translated by this Cornishman. AMHERST. 
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Caxton the only Authority for the Statement. 

With regard to Trevisa's reputed translation of the 
Bible, in the preface to the authorized version of the 
Bible, headed " The Translators to the Reader," we find 
the statement that " Much about that time, even in our 
King Richard II/s days, John Trevisa translated them 
into English." Dr. Eadie, in " The English Bible," Vol. I., 
p. 60, says, "that Caxton is the only authority" for the 
statement, that "Bale simply repeats Caxton"; and that 
" finally, Ussher inserts the statement of Bale, and Wharton 
copied Ussher." How the belief arose that Trevisa trans- 
lated the Scriptures is traced in the volume referred to. 

F. R. S. Lr. 



DIALECT AND IDIOMS. 

What books are the best to study for Cornish dialect and 
idioms^ 

J.M. 

Wright's ''Dialect Dictionary" and Courteney's 
** Glossary." 

J.M. should study Miss Courteney's Glossary (published 

by the Philological society) and Jago's Glossary, but above 

all the Dialect Dictionary issued by Prof. Joseph Wright. 

It supersedes all other works, and is simply invaluable. 

YGREC. 
Bottrell and Tregelles. 

Get Dr. Jago's " Glossary of the Cornish Dialect," which 
deals with the living dialect of the present day. At the 
end of that Glossary, J. M. will find a list of writers on 
Cornish Dialect. This is an invaluable work. Bottrell 
and Tregelles have done useful work in the Cornish 
Dialect. M.B. 

CORNISH DIALECT, 

Phrases peculiar to the County. 

The English Dialect Dictionary, edited by Professor 
Joseph Wright, M.A., Ph.D., D.CL., LL.D., of Oxford, 
has been completed and contains all the Cornish . dialect 
wdrds hitherto recorded. If those persons who have 
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found Cornish dialect words absent from this dictionary 
or those who have found that the information concerning 
any Cornish word is inexact, will write to Professor 
Wright on the subject, they will be helping on a good 
cause, and will afford him information of a nature that he 
is anxious to obtain. 

It would be interesting if in these pages a list were 
made of phrases — as distinct from words — peculiar to 
Cornwall. 

I heard the other day of a young Cornish doctor who 
had just been appointed to a post in a public institution, 
betraying himself to a West-country nurse by asking her 
for a " little leak of water." No one she said but a 
Comishman would use just that expression. A friend 
from the dear homeland was visiting some Cornish people 
in the north, and he caused much amusement by declaring 
after a dusty journey that he wanted to " swim his face." 
Cornish women " catch the fire " when they light it. There 
are scores of similar idioms which I hope contributors will 
send to these pages. 

VIAD. 
To •* Larn to Cypher." 

In response to " Viad " I send the following : — 
" Who kills a robin or a wren 
Will never prosper boys or men." 

This runs in the vernacular: — 

" Strub a robin or a wran 
Never prosper boy nor man." 

To " strub " a bird's nest is the usual expression. A 
" wren " is always a " wran." 

In the " guise dancings " I have seen, " Saint " George 
had become "King" George. On the "bold Turkish 
Snipe " (sic) being wounded the enquiry is made, 
" Is there either doctor to be found 
To cure the deep and deadly wound."" 

On the doctor presenting himself, he is asked as a test 
of his ability: "How fur can ay cypher?" One now 
seldom hears of cyphering, meaning arithmetic, but it used 
to be the constant expression. A boy was sent to school 
to " lam to cypher." J. F L. 
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How to Test a Cornishmaii. 

William Bottrell, writing a quarter of a centttry ago in 
a county newspaper, refered to the Comishman's clannish 
propensities which are most apparent when they meet in 
foreign lands. Comishmen abroad not only support each 
other " through thick and thin " but are preferred for many 
kinds of work which require some degree of engineering 
skill. Consequently, many persons from other shires who 
have been West of the Tamar try to pass themselves off 
as Comishmen, and sometimes succeed in being received 
into the fellowship of "One and All." If however the 
-Stranger be suspected of " sailing under false colours," when 
they are all in familiar chat about nothing in particular, 
Cousin Jacky " will take occasion to say to the new chum, 
My dear; ded*e ever see a duck clunk a gay? " If the 
stranger be genuine he will probably reply " Learn thy 
granny to lap ashes," which is the West Country equivalent 
for teaching the same venerable dame to suck eggs ; but 
if ignorant of what the question means he is given to 
understand that they regard him as an interloper and will 
be no more deceived by him than a duck can be made 
to clunk (swallow) a gay (fragment of broken crockery). 
The usual test above-mentioned fails sometimes, chiefly 
from young Comishmen making comrades of strangers, in 
which case there are further tests. A Comishman will 
come behind the stranger who wishes to pass for a genuine 
Comubian, and says, quite natural-like, "Here, my son I 
thiere's a myryan on thy nuddick." The venomous bite 
or sting of a green myryan (ant) being much dreaded, a 
Cornishman would either put his hand to Uie nape of his 
neck, to bmsh it off, or show in some way that he under- 
stood the meaning — ^looking " as dazed as a duck against 
<on hearing) thimder," the while. 

E. W. C 

THE DIALECTICAL WORDS 
GOSSABEED, DRAN/EY, and CONCUBELLS. 

**Qod Forbid."— A Narrow Passage.— Icicles. 

The dialectical word " Gossabeed," which is not recorded 
by Jago or Thomas, is in use in Paul parish and is equiva- 
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lent to " God forbid." It is never used, however, in a 
serious sense nor as a pious and fervent exclamation, but 
rather as a hiunorous equivalent of " not I indeed, not if 
I know it." 

" Dranjey " is another dialectical word not recorded by 
either of the two authors mentioned. They however men* 
tion " drang," a narrow channel. " Dranjey " is apparently 
a diminutive form of " drang " and is applied to a snicket 
or narrow passage between houses. 

In most lists oi Cornish dialect words the native Cornish 
for icicles is written as " conkerbells," but in the neighbour- 
hood of Mousehole this word is iMronoimced " concubells "" 
(" u " as in Hugh) apparently a purer form of the term. 

J. TREWAVAS. 

TODN-ALLIERS. 

Means, Done up in Knots. 

A dialectical word which is or was to be met with itt 
West Penwith is Todn-alliers. It is not found in either 
Courtney's, Jago's, Couch's, or Thomas's collection of 
dialect words of Cornwall, and I hasten to record it. It 
means tangled or done up in knots. An old lady viewing 
with dismay the tangled cottons and threads in her work 
basket, has often been heard to exclaim " There's a braa 
todn-alliers." It has been suggested that it has reference 
(to " taught halliards," which would be diflficult to unravel^ 
and is a term of seafaring origin. 

LILIAN SMITH. 



''DANCE THE PHIBBIEr 

Meaning, a Horse-wliipping. 

ScMne 60 years ago, when I was a boy at Launceston,. 
several phrases were in common use which are disappearing^ 
or have altogether gone, and it is possible that a few ot 
them were distinctly local. I would instance these: — 

" Dance the Phibbie," meaning a horse-whipping. 

"A bad avage " (average) = a family whose character 
and mode of life were not of the besrt:. 
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" A rem sammy " — a family quarrel or, in variation, a 

noisy gathering. 
Two other proverbial expressions, " They are so thick 
as inkle-makers," signifying very close friends, and 
" He runs like a skeiner," were obviously derived from 
the woollen manufacture which still in my boyhood 
gave employment in the distriat. Were they in use 
elsewhere ? 

R. B. 
An Old Dance called the " Phoebe." 

With reference to the note by R. B., the phrase " dance 
the Phibbie " has reference to an old dance called the 
" Phoebe." Halli well-Phillips in his dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial words, says : A correspondent gives me the 
following lines of a very old song, tiie only ones he can 
i^collect : — 

" Cannot you dance the Phoebe (sic) ? 
Don't you see what pains I take; 
Don't you see how my shoulders shake ? 
Cannot you dance the Phoebe?" 
The expression " as thick as inkle-makers " is explained 
"by the fact that when tape (inkle) was woven by hand, one 
i:ape to a loom, the weavers had to work very close itogethen 

F. C. T. B. 



''SCAT." 

What does the old Cornish word '' scat^^ mean? 

T.M. 
A Story of Chacewater. 

Mark Twain gives this advice to students of the German 

language : " Whenever a gap occurs in conversation, at once 

plug the hole with the word 'zug,' which has so many 

meanings that one of them is sure ito be appropriate." The 

samd might be said of the Cornish word " scat." Should 

you receive a blow, of any kind, it is a " scat " ; should 

it be a slap in the face^ the offender is said to have " scat 

thy chacks " ; should you hit a six at cricket, you will be 

applauded for a "braave scait," and once more, should 

you pour boiling water into a thin glass, you will infallibly 

^' scat " or break that glass. 
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The word is also a military term, as in the following 
anecdote : — During the last threatened French invasion, 
a volunteer regiment was formed at, among either places, 
the village of Chacewater. An Army captain in due course 
arrived to inspect them, and after having them through 
their paces, expressed his satisfaction. He then gave the 
usual order " Dismiss." Not a man stirred. The Captain 
repeated the order in louder tones, with the same result. 
One of the sergeants stepped forward. " Plaze, sir," said 
he, "the boys don't understand 'ee. Shall I tell 'em?'* 
The Captain assented, whereupon the man drew himself 
up and shouted in a stentorian voice : " Chacewater men 
' scat ' up ! " This had the desired effect, the men fell 
out of the ranks, or, in a word, " dismissed " themselves. 

M. J. M. 

More Definitions. 

Referring to the remarks of " M. J. M." as to the various 
meanings of this expressive Cornish word — ^it also fre- 
quently means "failure." For instance, if a business of 
any sort fails ito pay its way, and becomes insolvent, it is 
said to be ' scat.' In like manner, if a mine fails, and 
has to be stopped, " the bal is scat." I was very much 
pleased and amused with the military anecdote, the best 
of its sort that I have seen for some (time. Here is another, 
which was in common circulation " down west " 50 years 
ago and more, and which gives another phase of meaning 
to the word. The wife of a certain seafaring man was 
possessed of an excitable temper, a loud voice, and a bitter 
tongue; and when her temper was up she would often 
give her husband ithe full benefit of these accomplishments 
of hers. As a rule, he listened quietly, and let her talk 
till she was tired. On one occasion, however, she carried 
the game a little too far, and the worthy husband was 
overheard to admonish her in the following weighty wordsi : 
"Look here, Sukey," said he, "if thee duss'nt shult up 
thy clack, and hold thy jaw, I'll scat thy gambems up agen 
the wall, and I'll knack thee down stram 'pon tiie planclun. 
Theere ! " This had the desired effect. 

H. R. (London). 
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From a commoa Aiyan Root. 

This is a very inteiesting (though now thought a 
"vulgar") word. lit is from a common Aryan root, of 
which the Greek verb " Skedanumi " is a variant The 
English scatter is another. Probably scat is an old Celtic 
form of this root. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRKIA. 

A Blow, a Buffet, a Box. 

" Scat " is the Cdtic-Comish for a blow, a buffet, a box, 
says Jago, in his " Glossary." 

E. B. V. 



MICHER OR MINCHER. 

Is " micher," meaning I believe a truant^ a Cornish wordy 
and is it still in use ? 

CELT. 

A SchooltN>y Truant. 

A schoolboy playing truant is in Cornwall often called 
a " micher," but (the word is not peculiar to this part of 
the country. In Monmouthshire blackberries are '' mwches," 
to pick them is to " mwch," and the pickers are " mwchers." 
These words were probably once similarly applied in Corn- 
wall and Devon. Boys of former generations would absent 
themselves from school to go blackberrying and were called 
'' michers,' and so in time the description applied to those 
who were truants at any time of the vear. 

F. S. A. 

«'Minchy" \s the Verb. 

. In reply to " Celt," " Mincher " is the word always used 
in my part of Cornwall, meaning a truant And " Minchy " 
is the verb— ^to play truant. If a schoolboy intends to stay 
away from school he says " I'm gooen t' minchy t'day," or 
else " I'm gooen minchen." I think " Micher " is an older 
form of (the same word. I could not say whether it is 
derived from the Cornish Language or not, but ft has 
undoubtedly been used in Cornwall for many, many years. 

BRETHYN KERNUAK. 
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Used by Shakespeare. 

I have heard the ward used in both Devon and Corn- 
wall. A sentence in Shakespeare's Henry IV. (part i., 
act iii., scene iv.), where FalstaflF asks : " Shall the blessed 
son of heaven prove a micher, and eat blackberries?" 
su^ests that the word was in general use in ithe country 
about the end of the sixteenth century. Also it occurs 
in Hamlet : " Marry ! this is miching Mallecho." 

P Q. 

*• Micher" ia S. Wales. 

It may help to show that Cornwall is entitled to form 
part of the Celtic world when we observe that in South 
Wales the word " Micher " is used to describe the truant 
school boy, who is called " Mincher " in West Cornwall. 

J. H. S. 
Spelt "Mincher" 60 years ago. 

To the south of Helston, sixty years ago, this word was 
pronounced and written " Mincher.^' I don't know whether 
the word is in use now. 

E. B. 



BUCCABOO. 



What does the Cornish word " buccaboo " mean? 

F.S. 

On page 372 of "Origins and Inventions" I find the 
following: — Bugg-a-boo or Buggan-bo was originally no 
more than mothers frightening their children with the 
bull-bo, which the little ones not rightly pronouncing called 
bugg-a-boo. It is properly bogle-bo, bogle signifying a 
malevolent spirit. The Shropshire term buggan-bo means 
the same thing. If a horse takes fright they say " he spies 
a buggan." 

E. S. T. 
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THE ''HEALEN PENNY r 

In the Camborne churchwardens^ accounts are frequent 
entries of ^^ Received for the healen fenny ^^ (or sometimes 
" healing fenny "). The amount varies from year to year 
from IS. to 30J. Something akin is the old ^^ denarius focO' 
rum,^' or hearth-tax, but if so, why does the amount vary so 
largely? or, does the healen stand for *^anealing^* and this 
fenny represent the ^''denarius lucrosus" or offering of a 
fenny to the friest who administered the ^^ last sacraments ? ^^ 
that is, was the fenny still collected under its old name for 
other furfoses, the original furfose having of course ceased 
at the Reformation ? All this is mere conjecture. Can some 
reader of the " Cornish Telegrafh '* helf me with information 
and references to authorities? YGREC 

Given to those touched with the King's Evil. 

I take it that (this is money given to those who were 
touched for the King's Evil. In other parts of England 
it was known as Healing-coin or Healing-gold. 

J. H. R. 

^'GiNG sticks:' 

In the Camborne churchwardens^ accounts are frequent 
entries in lyth and iSth centuries of fayments for ^^ ging 
sticks^* for the bells. What were they? They usually cost 
about ^d. afiece. 

YGREC. 
Buttress or Support. 

Ygrec asks for the meaning of ging-sticks. Ging is a mining 

term almost obsolete and has reference to the buttressing 

or supporting of a shaft wall. Were the supports of those 

bells, in connection with which ging-sticks are mentioned, 

in a dilapidated state, and were they requiring some shoring 

up? If so ging-sticks would refer to the supports 

employed. J. H. R. 

TOB or TAB. 

I notice that in the Glossaries of Cornwall by Miss Courtney 
and Messrs. J ago. Couch and Thomas, thai the dialectical 
word for Turf is always writien Tab. As a youngster in the 
Hayle district 1 always heard it fronounced tob. " Tob 
fights ^fon Towans " was a great institution amongst the boys 
of a fast generation. Is not Tob the general fronunciation 
throughout Penwith? 

MELCHIZEDEK BUSPIDNICK. 
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Formerly called ''Tubbens." 

In reply to M. Buspidnick, and speaking as one 
" amongst the boys of a past generation," — say, 60 years 
ago — I cannot recall that they were ever called Tobs, and 
certainly I never heard them called Tabs. In Zennor, and 
in Towednack. and at least in ithe higher parts of Lelant 
they were always called " tubbans." It is quite possible 
that th^ words Tob and Tab may have came into general 
use since those days, but that I do not know. 

H. K 



CANORUM OR CON U RAM, MEANING A 

METHODIST. 

In Thomases Randigal Rhymes and Cornish Glossary I find 
that Conuram*is said to be " a^ name by which the early 
Methodists were regularly known throughout West Cornwall 
(in common use from 80 to 100 years ago).'*' Has any ex f la- 
nation of this term been offered ? Was it in the nature of a 
sarcastic or an offrobrious efithet? Is it known how it 
originated ? 

VIVIAN VINGOE. 

An Unmeaning Word. 

"Vivian Vingoe" asks for the meaning of the word 
" Conuram," a name by which ithe early Methodists were 
known in Cornwall. Wesley spells the word " Canorum." 
In his Journal imder date July 4, 1745, he describes how 
he was mobbed at Falmouth. He says : " The rabble 
roared with all their throats, * Bring out the Canorum! 
Where is the Canorum!' (an unmeaning word wihch the 
Cornish generally use instead of Methodist)." I do not 
know the origin of the word, or whether it was used in a 
contemptuous or sarcastic manner. Are not the Cornish 
given to making up words for the occasion ? 

E. W. C. 



o 
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The Lands End. 
CHAPTER IV. 

SURNAMES AND PLACE-NAMES 
Tiddy — Absurd ChrisHan Names — O's TirminaHe at 
the End of Nouns, Personal — Madron Surnames — 
Frenchy Names — Polkinghorne — Si. Columb Parish 
Registers — Cornwall Parish Registers — Origin of 
the Name Cornwall — Cornish Saints — The Scitty 
Islands — Ikiis or Vectis — St. Michael's Mount — Hebrew 
'Names in Cornwall — Marasion and Perranzabuloe 
— Was Pemance anciently called Buriton ? — Poldhu — The 
Manor of Odenol — Camborne Parish Church — Week St. 
Mary and Panerasweek — The Honour of Chei — St. 
Columb Church — City of Tredavoe — Castle-an-Dinas — 
Tricurium—The word " Towans " — Alternative Names for 
Cornwall. 

TIDDY. 
What is the origin of this name? Does it arise from the 
name of Mr. Bassell's estate at Tehidy ? What is the laeat 
fronunciation of the name of that estate^ What are the old 
sfelUngs of the surname t It seems to be met with mostly 
along the Pal and in the Seilly Islands. 

BENNY BEHENNA. 
U It Tehidy ? 

Like Benny Behenna, Dr. Charnock's (Patronymica. 
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Cornu-Britannica) suggests that Tiddy is Tehidy, but it 
seems a mere guess. Can anyone tell us the early spelling 
of the name? It might just as well equate Tiddiman, a 
name found in Gloucester and Somerset. The whole 
question of Cornish-place and folk-names awaits compe- 
tent treatment by a scholar. Witness the wild nonsense we 
daily read on the subject in the Press. 

YGREC. 



ABSURD CHRISTIAN NAMES- 

Two Epitaphs.* 

An instance recently appeared in a Cornish newspaper 
of the absurd names frequently given to children. This 
recalls to mind two epitaphs in the churchyard of St. Kea, 
near Truro: 

(i) " In memory of Mezelley, daughter of Plato and 
Betsy Bucklan/' etc 

(2) " To the memory of Tamsen, wife, of,'* etc. 

Tamsen is, of course, meant for Thomasine, not an un- 
common name in the county. Mezelley is not so obvious. 
Can it be intended for Marcella ? But Plato and Betsy ! 
Was there ever before such a conjunction of the sublime 
and its opposite ? The following rhymed proverb, current 
in some parts of Cornwall, indicates a reversal of ordinary 
rules, which I hope for the credit of the county is not 
prevalent : 

" Christian he, 
Uprise she, 
Marry we." 

Uprising is the ceremony of churching. 

^ TRENWITH. 

OV TERMINABLE AT THE END OF NOUNS' 

PERSONAL. 
A Suggestion. 

Those terminals found in very many of our Cornish sur- 
names as Bennetto, Clymo, Hallo, Jago, Jaco, Kitto, Leggo, 
Spargo, and others which will readily come to the reader's 

* See " Quaint Epitaphs," pages 255 — 261. 
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mind, are they the survivals of that transplanting process 
which took place probably in the Commonwealth period 
when large numbers of the inhabitants from West Cornwall 
are said to have been " transported ' * to the S. W. districts 
of Ireland, notably Tipperary, and the residents of that 
turbulent region brought hither to stop the gaps made 
vacant by the exodus of West Countrymen? I have not 
been able to verify this as a historical fact, but as 
traditionary law it has often come under my notice. The 
subject matter as here outlined points to such an issue, an 
upheaval in racial origin which deserves careful and par- 
ticular handling. 

T.W.S. 



MADRON SURNAMES. 

The Four Principal Classes of Personal Names. 

The selection by Mr. R. A. Courtney of such a subject 
as " The Origin of Surnames, taken from Millett's Madron 
Registers," for the Presidential paper for 1904, before the 
Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society, is 
timely. Much interest is being taken nowadays in the 
subject of the names of places and of persons. People 
are beginning to enquire into the meanings and genesis of 
the names which they bear, and those that are curious in 
this matter and have attempted to imravel the problems 
that their names offer have acquired much historical know- 
ledge in a very pleasant fashion. Seeking for the meaning 
of a name has proved for many a royal road for acquiring 
much interesting and highly entertaining knowledge con- 
cerning the habits and customs of their forebears of a long 
distant day. 

In Cornwall we have representatives of all the four 
principal classes of personal names, viz. : — 

1. Toponymies, i.e., personal names derived from the 
place where a particular ancestor lived, such as Polking- 
home, Penrose, Bosustow, Bolitho, Came, Treweek, Tre- 
dinnick, Killigrew and Fleming. 

2. Patronymics, i.e., names derived from the Christian 
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name of some particular ancestor, such as Nicholas, 
Thomas, Rowe (once Ralph), Sawle, James, Johns, 
Mitchell, Philp, Drewe (once Drogo), Hugo, Pearce, 
Hutchens, Pascoe, and Tonkin. 

3. Occupatives, i.e., names derived from the occupation 
or oflSce of a particular ancestor, such as Webber, Angove 
(an gpf, the smith), Dyer, Tucker, Paynter, Carter. 

4. Descriptives, i.e., names derived from some pecur 
liarity (sometimes physical or mental), of a particular 
ancestor, such as Quick, White, Rous, Reed, Spry, Short, 
Flamank, Angwin (an gwin = the white). 

It will be interesting to ascertain what the explanations 
are of such names as Anbone, Andryllier, Baragwanath, 
Beggoe, Bluett, Callaway, Champion, Clies, Daddow, 
Fosse, Gymball, Hamblye, Holla, Hosking, Laity, Leggo, 
Loppier, Marrack, Mimday, Noy, Praed, Rodda, Sleep, 
Spriddle, Sudgiow, Teague, Ustick and Wearne. Many 
of these names have now no representatives in Madron, 
but they are all to be found in the early records of the 
Parish. 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 



FRENCHY NAMES, 

How curiously Frenchy are some of the names we meet 
in Cornish history. Beville, Granville, Glanville. Dunstan- 
ville, Bonville, and, again, Prideaux, Sergeaux, Budeaux, 
Furneaux, Botreaux. 

PAUL SAWLE. 



POLKINGHORNE. 

"The Pool Round the Corner." 

Polkinghorne is a Cornish name that always strikes the 
up-country man as a very, very strange name. Its 
dialectical pronunciation is as if it were spelt Pukn'arne. 
Of definitions there are several. Hals says it comes from 
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— ^pol = pool; gan = with; and hoern = iron. Dr. Pryce 
says that it means "chalybeate or medicinal pcx)l," and 
Dr. Banister gives (doubtfully) farc-an-gwarn^^*^ the alder 
close." Another deriviation is fol can hat j« = the pool 
of the slaughtered hundred, rather far-fetched and some- 
what Kiplingesque. None of these names, as far as I 
know, fit the locality of that name in the parish of Gwinear. 
To me it seems highly probable that the word means " the 
pool round the corner,'' literally fol cyn horn = *^ the pool 
at the back of the corner.'* The latter syllable shows the 
change of an initial " c " to " h " which often takes place 
in construction in Cornu-Celtic. The place bears out this 
definition if one realises its position (up a side valley and 
at the back of the country) in relation to Gwithian Sands 
which I take it was an important centre of " life " in early 
Celtic days. Gwithian Sands in " Nomenclatural Times '* 
must, have afforded a fine beaching place for boats. It 
was also within easy reach of the large tin bearing district 
comprised in the Camborne and Redruth areas. 

J.H.R. 

St. COLUMB PARISH REGISTERS. 

Particulars of those relating to St. Columb Major ^ ivith 
date of publication, frice, etc, will be welcomed, 

H. C. 
Work by Arthur J. Jewers. 

An inquiry occurred in these columns lately concerning 

the Registers of St. Columb Major. These were 

transcribed and edited by Mr. Arthur J. Jewers, F.S.A., 

in 1 88 1, in Royal octavo with plates of Arms. Only a 

few copies were printed. The entries for the year 1539 

to 1780 only were published. I have recently seen a copy 

for sale at 15s. J.H.R. 

'^ CORNWALL PARISH REGISTERS:' 

In a recent note reference is made to ^^ Bury an Parish 
Registers, Vol. 111. of ' Cornwall Parish Registers,^ just out.*' 
Should be glad to know by whom these are published. 

J.P. 
By whom and how Published. 

Under your Notes and Queries I observe that J.P. 
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wishes to know by whom the " Cornwall Parish Registers '' 
are published. As I am anxious to obtain for this work 
as much support as possible, you will perhaps allow me to 
say that it is printed for and issued to subscribers by Mr. 
W. P. W. Phillimore, B.C.L., of 124, Chancery Lane, 
London. It must be borne in mind, however, that when 
once a volume has been issued to the public it cannot be 
purchased from the publisher — in this case from Mr. 
Phillimore — but must be procured through a subscriber. 
This circuitous method is rendered necessary by certain 
provisions of the Copyright Acts. I shall be glad to 
procure a copy for any of your readers, not because I have 
any vested pecuniary interest in the work, but because I am 
anxious to see all the Cornwall marriages in print, believing 
that the only way of preserving these priceless records is 
by multiplying copies of them. The third volume con- 
tains a full and complete list of all marriages celebrated 
up to 181 2 in the following parishes : St. Just, St. Buryan, 
St. Levan, St. Sennen, Towednack, and Gwithian. 

REV, THO. TAYLOR, Vicar of St. Just-in- Penwith, 
and co-editor of the " Cornwall Marriages. ' ' 

The Work Described. 

J. P. asks particulars concerning the publication of these 
valuable records. In 1900 the Rev. T. Taylor, the Vicai 
of St. Just and Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, the genealogical 
expert, decided on publishing those parish registers of 
Cornwall which had been transcribed by the former. These 
transcriptions had been made by Mr. Taylor (who is a 
well-known authority on Cornish Family History) in his 
leisure moments. Of them only the registers of marriages 
were printed ; the registers of births and deaths are held 
over for future publication. 

It is estimated that in this first volume over 4,000 
marriages of Cornish families are recorded. In 1902 
appeared Vol. II. of the series, and early this year Vol. 
III. came out, each with about four thousand or odd entries 
(a moderate estimate). All are marriages, the earliest of 
which is dated 1539 (at Trevalga), and they are brought 
up to the year 181 2. 
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An important feature of these valuable genealogical 
works is, that besides the scrupulous care given to the 
transcribing of the almost illegible parish registers, their 
entries have been collated with the Bishop *s transcripts 
that exist at Bodmin in the care of the Probate Registrar, 
Mr. W. H. L. Shadwell, F.S.A, Many of the defects 
of the local registers have thus been made good. 

The amount of work entailed in the transcription and 
publication of some 13,000 entries of 27 parishes is 
enormous, but Mr. Taylor is an indefatigable and 
enthusiastic worker and promises us more volumes provided 
that sufficient subscribers come forward. The expense of 
publication is borne by the two editors, and it is to be hoped 
that Cornish people will adequately realise the value of the 
work done and will subscribe in numbers sufficient to 
obviate any chance of pecuniary loss to the promoters. Of 
each volume only 150 are printed. They may be had from 
Mr. Phillimore, 124, Chancery Lane, London, at the 
moderate sum of los. 6d. each. The later volumes contain 
the marriage registers that are of most interest to West 
Cornwall people. 

It may be as well, however, to mention for the benefit 
of all readers of the Cornish Telegraph the parishes that 
are contained in each volume. 

Vol. L — ^Advent, St. Breward, St. Clether, Davidstow, 
Forrabury, St. Juliot, Lanteglos by Camelford, Lesnewth, 
Michaelstow, Minster, Ottesham, St. Teath, Trevalga. 

Vol. II. — ^Lanivet, Tintagel, St. Tudy, St. Mabyn, 
Laneast, Egloskerry, Tremaine, Phillack. 

Vol. III. — St. Just-in-Penwith, St. Buryan, St. Sennen, 
St. Levan, Gwithian, Towednack. 

It may be as well, too, to place on record here what has 
been done for other CornJsh parishes in the matter of their 
registers. St. Columb registers were published by Mr. 
A. J. Jewers, Redruth registers by Mr. Thurstan C. Peter, 
Gulval registers by Messrs. G. B. Millett and Wm. Bolitho, 
and Madron registers (part of) by Mr. G. B. Millett. 
Sheviock Registers appeared in Devon and Cornwall 
Notes and Gleanings ; in the pages of the " St. Breward 
Parish Magazine '* have appeared the major part of the 
registers of that parish. In the columns of the North 
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Devon Herald have appeared copious extracts from the 
Moorwenstow's registers. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE, M.B, 



ORIGIN OF THE NAME CORNWALL. 

Horn- Shaped Land. 

I have been endeavouring to find the correct derivation 
of the word Comwali, but am not satisfied that I have 
succeeded. An author, who shall be nameless, haii written 
" The love of excitement, and of preaching, or any sort 
of oratory, and an utter absence of method in work or 
business, proclaim the Welsh * Cymry ' and the * Cem'- 
waith' of Cornwall to be of the same blood and race/' 

The inhabitants! of Cornwall, as well as those of Devon, 
were a branch of the Damnanians^ and they long and 
stubbornly maintained their position against various 
invaders from the north and east, until in the loth century 
the British were driven up into the comer by Athelstan. 

By their Saxon conquerors they were styled Wealhas, 
i.e., " Strangers," of the com or hom-shaped land. 
England, it will be noted, ends in a point both at its 
eastern and its western extremity — ^the com, or horn of 
Cornwall corresponding with ithe Kant, 01* angle, of Kent 

*• Kernoes, Kemou, or Curnow = * Cornwall,' a Tower," 
writes Guanon, author of " St. George and the Dragon." 
" The accepted derivation of Cornwall is * the horn-shaped 
land of the Wanderers.' The root, com (for a hom or 
corner), runs through most Aryan languages." It has been 
sugglested that Cornwall means Strangers of the Cams. 
Of Corineus, a mythical hero in the suite of Brute, it was 
said he conquered the giant Gogmagog, for which achieve- 
ment the whole of the Western horn of England was 
allotted him. He called it Corinea, and the people 
Corineans, from his own name. 

In meed of these great conquests by them got, 

Corineus had that province utmost west 
To him assigned for his worthy lot, 

Which of his name and memorable gest 
He called Cornwall. 

(SPENCER, " Faery Queen," ii., 10.) 

E. W. C. 
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Saints gave their Names to Places and Churches. 

The following is from the Bampton Lectures of 1903, 
by W. H. Hutton, B.D. : " Dedications among the Celts 
afford evidence of a peculiar and important kind. They 
emphasise the local character of Celtic sanctity. Formal 
dedication in the later and strict sense was not the practice 
in Wales. It was the custom rather for the churches to 
be named after the founder, the holy man who first built 
it and hallowed it by his prayers. The sanctity of the 
founder and his distinction as patron were combined in 
the reverence of later ages. 

" In Cornwall conspicuously, as local antiquarians seem 
conclusively to have proved, the saints were really the 
founders of the places and the churches which bear their 
names. The names that were honoured in Cornwall so 
far back as we can trace have a great history behind them, 
and they connect the church with the Celts of other lands.*' 

VIAD. 



THE ISLES OF SCILLY. 

Why are the Scilly Islands so called ? 

MARY M. 

"Divided," i.e.. Separated from the Mainland. 

Those "gems set in the Western sea," where Flora 
reigns, and whose happy inhabitants pay neither income 
tax nor property tax — ^the Scilly Islands (now leased by 
Mr. T. A. Dorrien-Smiith from the Duchy of Cornwall), 
were according to tradition once connected with the main- 
land by a tract of country called the Lyonnesse — ^that 
" sweet land of Lyonnesse," where, according to the poet, 
fell the heroic King Arthur, when — 

"All day long the noise of battle roll'd 

Among the mountains by the winter-sea; 
Until King Arthur's table, man by man. 
Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their lord." 
At the present day the sea which flows between Scilly 
and the mainland is known by the denomination of 
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•Lethowsow," or the " Lioness." Thus " cut off " by a 
sudden irruption of the sea the islands gained their present 
name of Scilly, from the Cornish word signifying " divided," 
i.e., separated from the mainland. The site of the princi- 
pal assemblage of houses is supposed to be by the " Seven 
Stones," known to this day by fishermen as " The City." 
The white horse in the arms of the ancient family of the 
Trevelyans, whose ancestor was, by his good steed, safely 
landed in the Bay of Perran-Uthnoe, is regarded as evidence 
of this terrible cataclysm which is supposed to have 
synchronized with the destruction of the Goodwin estates. 

The Islands have been claimed as ithe true " Cassi- 
terides " or " Tin Islands " of the Greeks, an appropriation 
which is at least doubtful, since no tin is at present found 
in them. They were also called by the Greeks Hesperides, 
from their westerly situation. The " Cassiterides " of 
Herodotus and Strabo probably embraced the whole tin- 
producing region of Western Britain. Ausonius (bom 
about 320 A.D.) is the firsti writer who described them as 
" Sillinae Insulae " — a term derived, it is said, from the 
Celtic " SuUeh," " rocks sacred ito the suil" 

Others again look for the etymology of the name in the 
provincial Cornish word " Selya," signifying " the conger," 
a fish which is plentiful hereabouts. According to one 
account the Islands " were discovered 3,000 years ago by 
Himilco, a Carthaginian who had been employed by the 
State to explore the western coast of Europe." 

Leland in his account of the archipelago says " Scyiiey 
is a kenning, thati is to say, about an XX. miles from the 
very Westeste pointe of Cornwaulle. ... Sir John 
Scylley, a knight, and his wife sum tyme dwellying in the 
Paroche of Crideton (near Exeter) are buried in the north 
part of the transept of the new church there." " Chambers' 
Encyclopaedia " dismisses the vexed question briefly as 
follows : " The group consists of about forty Islands com- 
prising a circuit of about thirty miles, and their general 
denomination is derived from a very small ii^land called 
Scilly, probably from its position near dangerous rocks, 
similar to that of Scylla near Sicily." The islet of Scillv 
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is situated about a mile west of Bryher and is some 300 
yards in diameter. 

E. W. C , 

First called Insulm Syllnancis. 

Your correspondent Mary M. asks a hard question, and 
the following remarks may throw some light on the subject, 
but will not solve the riddle propounded. The first we 
hear of the islands unmistakably is as Insulas Sylinancim 
(accusative) mentioned by Sulpicius Severus as the place 
of banishment of two heretical Bishops, Instantius and 
Tibeiianus. Severus wrote in the year 400. The islands 
appear under the names Sygdiles and Sillinae ; the former 
name occurs in the Itinerary of Antoninus. In the Epis- 
copal Registers of the Diocese of Exeter the name occurs 
as Sully in the 14th century. The islands were also known 
as the Sur lings, and are so recorded in the Bury an Re^ 
gisters (see Vol. III. of the Cornwall Parish Registers). 
" Henry George and Jane, both of Sillye or Surlings, were 
married 19 Oct., 1667." In Rhy's map of Roman Britain 
the islands are termed Sylinancis. The spellings Syllys 
(William of Worcester) and Sylley occur " Age of the 
Saints," page 133. It is probable that Sylina became (by 
the dropping off of the final syllable) Syli, which, spelt as 
Sully, had its first vowel similar in soimd to the Devonshire 
" u '' (as in Bude). As the West Cornish gradually lost that 
vowel sound so the pronunciation became what it is now — 
Scilly. What the introduction of the " c " in Scilly is due 
to I have not been able to make out. 

Dr. Borlase derives the name from the Celtic sul (sunny) 
lehau (flat rocks). Pryce says it is from scilly (cut off). 
Mr. Augustus Smith and Jonathan Couch derive its name 
from the number of conger-eels that frequent the islands; 
selli is the Comu-Celtic for conger-eels. Skuly, to scatter, 
has also been advanced. But with Mr. Leonard Courtney 
I think these attempts at the derivation of Scilly are 
unsatisfactory. 

Prof. Rhys, in his " Studies in the Arthurian Legend," on 
pages 353 and 324, says: "The Scilly Isles probably are 
what Mallory calls Surluse, or Surleuse, with a "u '* mis- 
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taken for **n.'' The French called them Sorlingues, the 
Romans Sylinancis Insulae (the accusative was Sylinancim) 
and the Norsemen Syllingar. The Huth " Merlin/' ii.^ 
p. 159, has Sorelois and also Sorhaut, which looks like a 

misreading of Sorliant. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 

A corruption of Silurae. 

As regards Mary M.'s question why are the Scilly isles 
so called — ^these islands were known to the Greeks as 
" Hesperides," to the Phoenicians as " Cassiterides," but 
to the Romans as " Silurae Insulae." As the Islands are 
known as the " Silly " isles in the early histories of Corn- 
wall I should presume that the name Scilly is a corruption 
of " Silurae." 

E. B. V. 

The Sun Isles. 

Scilly Isles are named from one of them, i.e., the Isle 
of Scilly. I rather think that the derivation is " the sun 
isles" (from the setting sun). Sul is Cornish for sun; 
ergo dedh sul is equivalent to Sunday. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
Called the Oestrymnides. 

Festus Rufus Avienus, a late Roman writer, quoting 
from the " Journal of Himilco," mentions the Cassiterides 
under the name of the Oestrymnides. Himilco was a 
Carthagenian marinei* who lived about 400 B.C., and 
voyaged along the coast of Africa and also the Western 
coast of Europe. He wrote an account of his journeys, 
of which only fragments have reached us, chiefly as quota- 
tions incorporated by later writers in their works. 

I do not know that the name Oestrymnides has been 
discussed. It is possibly a form of Cassiterides, in which 
the initial hard " c," according to Celtic usage, suffered 
mutation into the aspirate " h," and which latter (as might 
easily have happened) failed to get recorded. Coes- 
tyrmnides is not very different to Cassiterides. The only 
part difficult to explain is the presence of the consonants 
mn. One might hazard an explanation that these letters 
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are a remnant of some form of innis — an island, in the 
Goidelic tongue, which, I take it, was the Cornish speech 
of those pre-Brythonic days. 

How the islands later got the name of Sylina, or Sylinan- 
cis, as the best reading of ^Ipicius Severus has it, is not 
clear. What is certain is that no explanation; of the name 
can be satisfactory which does not take into account the 
presence of the liquid consonant "n" in the terminal 
syllable of the earlier spellings of Scilly. This consonant, 
though absent to-day from the noun Scilly, is yet present 
in the adjective SciUonian. 

In E. B. V.^s reply he speaks of these islands being 
known to the Greeks as the Hesperides. I should like to 
know in which Greek author this is to be found. Solinus, 
who flourished A.D. 240, wrote : " A stoimy sea divides 
the island of (the) Silures from the region Held by the 
Damnonian Britons." Some think that this "island of 
the Silures " or " island of Silures " refers to Ireland, 
despite the fact that it is mentioned as being opposite the 
region of the Danmonian Britons. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 

The Settlement of those Exiled or Cut Off. 

May I be permitted to add to my contribution of last 
week? I stated that the name Scilly was derived from 
the Celtic word meaning " cut ofiF " or " divided." We know 
that the Romans made St. Mary's Isle a penal settlement 
Might not the word have originated at this time meaning 
cut off, but in the sense of exiled or banished? Again, 
we are aware that the Scillonians have had many vicissi- 
tudes, never knowing for long quite how to make a living 
until they started as flower growers, and entered on theu: 
present era of prosperity. Was it of them that we are 
told they " made a precarious livelihood by taking in one 
another's washing ? " I have certainly heard the phrase 
in connection ^vith the Scilly Islands. And some go so 
far, and are so rude, as to suggest ** Hence their name." 

E. W. C. 
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Hesperides and Cassiterides. 

I notice Mr. Hambley Rowe refers to a statement of 
mine, re the Scilly Isles. He asks which Greek author 
mentions the Scilly Isles as the " Hesperides." In the 
" Orbis Descriptio " of Dionysius Periegetes in line 563 
will be found " Nesous Hesperidas *' (accusative plural) = 
the Western Islands which Eusitathius, his scholiast, says 
expressly are the Cassiterides. 

However, refeitring to Kelly^s Directory, I find the 
following note on the islands: — ^'^ These islands are sup- 
posed to have been first known to the Greeks by the name 
of HesperideSy and to the Phoenicians as the Cassiterides, 
or Tin-Islands, and were called by the Romans Silurae 
Insulae." The same sentence occurs almost word for 
word in Symons^ " Gazetteer of Cornwall," with this further 
information : — " The Scilly Isles were then (time of the 
i^ubmersion of the land of the Lyonnesse) only ten in 
niunber, the largest of them, Silura, almost touching the 
mainland." In an old, quaint history of " Cornwall," by 
the Rev. Thomas Cox, published about 1700, I find the 
following : " The islands of Silly, called in Latin 'Silurum 
Insulae,' and supposed to be the Cassiterides of the ancients 
. . . . the chief of them is called Silly and gives 
name to all the rest." Then follows some very interesting 
information concerning these Islands and a certain " St. 
Michael's Gulph," closing with these words : " They abound 
with waterfowl, as cranes, herons, swans, etc., and plenty 
of rabbits. The Phoenicians, Carthaginians and Romans 
frequented the tin mines here, and the latter sent their 
criminals to dig in them, but the inhabitants now make 
very little of them, contenting themselves to live at Ease 
and exchange small parcels of Lead, Tin, and skin for 
Earthen and Brass vessels and salt. They have no money 
and live upon the milk and flesh of their cattle, as the 
Nomades anciently did." 

E. B. V. 

Original Qreek and Latin Autliorities. 

It is no use studying the difficult question of the situation 
of the Cassiterides, Hesperides, Oestrymnides, etc., in such 
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books as Symon's Gazetteer or Kelly's Directory, or, indeed, 
in any Cornish history. To do so is merely to repeat 
their mistakes. - The whole questicMi of early geography is 
interesting, but impossible of study for anyone unacquainted 
with Greek, Latin, astronomy, and a few other languages 
and sciences. The CHiginal Greek and Latin authorities 
may mostly be found in the appehdix to Elton's " Origins 
of English History." 

YGREC 
A variation of the word Silures. 

I presume the final word has not been said on this 
subject; certainly the suggestions advanced thus far ar^ 
very conflicting. I should like to mention that Professof 
W. Boyd Dawkins, quoted by Rev. D. Gath Whitley in 
an admirable paper of his read before the Royal Institu- 
tibn of Cornwall — ^^ Footprints of vanished races in Com* 
wall," has identified the Silures with the short men of the 
latter part of the Neolithic Age, who inhabited portions 
of Southern Wales at the time of the Rcxnan occupation 
6f Britain, and who were* described by Tacitus in the 
following language : " The dark complexion of the Silures^ 
their usually curly hair, and the fact that Spain is the 
bpposite shore to them are evidence that Iberians of a 
former date crossefd over and occupied these parts." 

This short, datk race, called Iberians, or, as Professor 
Rhys prefers it, Ivemians, came frcwn Central or Northeni 
Asia, and on reaching Europe divided in two parts. One 
going northwards entered Britain, the other spread to the 
south and peopled France and Spwiin, a itemnant still 
existing in the Basques. Mr. W. C. Borlase mentions the 
occurrence of the dark type in Cornwall, and Dr. Johri 
Beddoe has declared that there are Mongolian elements 
in the population of the cdunty. Professor Rhys thinks 
that the island' of Silura" (or Silures) mentioned by Solinus 
shows that the Scilly Islands bore a name cognate with 
that of the Silures. Mr. Elton in the " Origins of English 
History " expresses the opinion that the tin-workers of the 
Scilly Islands, who traded to Spain, were of Ivemian race^ 
and the name Scilly is considered by some to be a variation 
of the word Silures. CORNUBIA. 
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The Lyonesse. 

In your notes on the Scilly Isles some mistaken notions 
have appeared about the Lyonesse. That Scilly repre- 
sents the peaks of a submerged realm of Lyonesse is 
altogether baseless. Lyonesse is the realm of Leon in 
Brittany, so-called because founded by colonists from 
Caerleon, who fled from the swords of the Saxons. It 
remained a little independent principality till at the close 
of the sixth century it became incorporated with the prin- 
cipality of Domnonia, in Brittany. 

TREWITHEN. 



IKTIS V. VECTIS. 

What are the several and mosi cogent arguments in support 
^f\Ttkis {St. MichaeVs Mount) , versus Vectis [the Isle of 
Wight) being the flace whence ,the, Phoenicians fetched tin 
from Britain^ Also is there conclusive froof that the 
' PKanicians ever really had direct' intercourse with Cornwall f 
' In an anonymous article 1 have seen all these statements con^ 
iradicted^ or, rather strongly doubted., jj 

EL VAN. 

Qne of the Strong:est Arg:ument8. , 

One of the strongest arguments for Iktis being in or 
near Cornwall is that there is no other tin region, likely 
to be known to the Phoenicians, which would- suit the 
description. Some of the islands of Portugal have been 
suggested, but they do not suit. Whether Iktis was actually 
St. Michael's Moimt may be disputed. The chief argu- 
ment against it is the legend of a wood round the Mount. 
But it suits at present the account of Iktis better than 
any other place in Europe. 

w. s,;lach-szyrma. 

No Evidence available. 

' This IS too long a subject for your paper. " Elvan" 
should read Elton's " Origins of J^nglish History," quite 
the most intelligent discussion of the question yet pub- 
lished. For myself I believe there is no evidence of the 

Phoenicians having visited Cornwall. -xTi^x^Tyr^ 

YGREC 

Insuperable Difficulties. 

As " Ygrec * truly observes, this subject is too long for 
your paper unless you can grant a couple or three columns. 
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Some say that the Iktis of the ancients, to which the 
Cornish after their tin was smelted carried it at low water 
in carts, and from whence the tin was exported to France, 
was the Isle of Wight; others say the Cassiterides or 
Scilly Isles, Bolerium or the Land's End, and yet others 
Valubia or Falmouth. In support of the latter place the 
following lines may be quoted for what they are worth : — 

In the calm south Vsdubia's harbour stands. 

Where vale with sea doth join its purer hands ; 

Twixt which, to ships commodious port is shown, 

That makes the riches of the world its own. 

Ike-ta, and Vale, the Britons' chiefest pride. 

Glory of them and all the world beside. 

In sending roimd the treasures of its tide. 

Greeks and Phoenicians here of old have been; 

Fetching from thence furs, hides, pure com and tin 

Before great Caesar fought Cassibelyn. 
And yet after all this, it still may be asked. Where shall 
-we find the port which will present no formidable obstacle 
to forbid our belief that this was actually the place at which 
the Phoenicians shipped their tin? This is a question 
which, perhaps, it is totally impossible to answer in the 
affirmative, and it is very probable ithat the port which 
Diodorus has described no longer exists. 

There is noi place from the coasts of Hampshire toi the 
Scilly Islands that corresponds with the description given 
by Diodorus but is at the same time attended with in- 
superable difficulties. 

St. Michael's Mount appears from its geological situa- 
tion, and proximity to the mines, to come much nearer 
than any other place. But the evidence which assures 
us that in the days of Diodorus it was surrounded with 
land (and that, therefore, there could be no low water) 
is too strong to be resisted. But if this evidence should 
appear fallacious and visionary, if the water "Eas invariably 
flowed up to and around St. Michael's Moimt as it does 
now, then the Cornish Mount will have no rival worthy 
to compete with those who' claim for it that it was the 
Iktis of the olden days. 

J. H. S. 
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Si. Michael's Mouni 



St. MICHAEL'S MOUNT. 

Was St. Michael's Mount ever really in the Jvaods as iVr 
antienl Csrnish name wstild seem to indicate t 

DITES MOl. 
The "Rock in the Wood" legrend. 

The old Cornish name of the Mount, according to 
Carew, was Cara Cowze in Clowze, which has been inter- 
preted as " the old rock in the tomb." Another version 
is Caradowse in Cowse (carreg cleug in coes), usually- 
interpreted " gray rock in the wood " ; and seems to favour 
the tradition that the Mount was once clothed with trees 
and situated some distance frwn the sea. William of 
Worcester asserts it positively, and gives the Mount the 
English name of the "Hoar rock in the woods." But 
Prcrf. Muller ("Chips," Vol. iii.) shows that Worcester 
confounds the traditions of the Norman Mount St. Michael 
with the early history of the Comish. The Cornish name 
does not, he suggests, mean the " Hoar Rock in the wood," 
fault " The Old Rock of the Tomb," and the terms " Mcma 
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Tumba in Comubia," " St. Michael in Tumba," are used 
to describe the Cornish/ Mount after it became connected 
with the Mount in Normandy — frequently called "Tumba.** 
If the Mount wasi ever surrounded by woods it must have 
been in days when the submerged forest of Mount's Bay 
was flourishing, and this takes us back to the age of the 
mammoth and mastodon. There are indubitable evidences 
of submarine forests in Mount's Bay, but I remember the 
late Mr. Thomas Cornish saying that the same convulsion 
of nature which thrust up the Mount submerged the wooded 
plain now covered by the waters of Mount's Bay. The 
" Rock in the Wood " story would be certainly an awkward 
^rcumstance for the Iktis theory. 

LINDUM. 

The Hoary Rock. 

" Dites Moi " asks " Was St. Michael's Mount ever in a 
wood as the name implies ? " I did not know that the 
name implied anything connected with " wood," but, on 
the contrary, " rock." The old name was " Dinsol." ** The 
Cornish," says Cox's history, " called it Careg-cowse, i.e., 
an Hoary Rock, and the Saxons call it Mychel-stoth or 
Michael's place," because it is said that St. Michael once 
appeared there. 

E. B. V. 



THE HEBREWS IN CORNWALL. 

I sJiould like an instance or two of Hebrew names in' Corn- 
wall. 

L.S. 

2elah, Zabuloe, and Zlon. 

" There is no putting aside the significance of the name 
of a quaint little village situated about ten miles from 
Redruth, ' Zelah,' or ' Selah,' with a Z. Then, three or 
four miles distant, and all among the tin mines, in, the 
midst of a wilderness of names prefixed with Tre, Pol, 
and Pen, we find a cluster of places having the generic 
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prefix of * Perran * ; and one, in particular, a village boast- 
ing of a church, and rejoicing in the name of *Perran- 
^abuloe,' which surely recklls the name of one of Israel's 
isons? And, perhaps more remarkable stiU, is the name 
and situation of the ancient tdwn adjoining Penzance on 
the opposide side of Mount's Bay, Marazion, Market- jew. 
I have made special inquiry on the spot as to the origin 
and meaning of the two names, and the inhabitants believe 
that Marazion, which they pronounce Ma-ra-zi-on, with the 
accent on the third syllable, is a new name, and that 
Market' jew was the ancient name of the place when the 
Jews made a market here for tin. They are not willing 
to accept my suggestion that the Jews never came here, 
but that the other Israelites did, and that the extraordinary 
Jittle mount a few hundred yards out in the bay may have 
suggested to those Hebrew emigrants recollections of their 
native Zion (which it certainly resembles), and the bitterf 
ness of their forced exile therefrom. There may probably 
be many other instances of Hebrew names in Cornwall." 

The above extract from a book on Cornwall I have 
copied from my common-place Book for the benefit of 
L. S. and others. 

Marazion. 

Leland— calls it Markesin. Carew — ^Marcajew, a Thurs^ 
di/s miarket. Norden — ^Marcajewe, with the same mean- 
ki. The Charter of Elizabeth describes it as Marghasiewe, 
etc., etc. Whitaker — Marazion, or zien, the market on 
the seaf ' ' t? t c ' 

Not a Jewish Name. 

r 

Jacobstow, Davidstow,, Michaelstow, Simonward, St. 
John's, St. Stephen's, and similar names are the only ones 
*^ L. S." will find in Cornwall that have a Hebrew element 
in their composition. Strictly speaking, they are hybrids, 
though the Hebrew personal names they incorporate have 
been so constanitly in use among both Celts and Saxons 
that their Jewishness might almost be considered as lost 
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Marazion and Market- jew were at one time seriously put 
forward as real Jewish names bestowed by Levantine traders 
of Phoenician days, but that conltention was shown to be 
wrong (by Max MuUer, I believe). Trejewas is explaineid 
by some as the Jew's house, but this is a very doubtful 
rendering of the original meaning of the place-name. 

J. HAMBLEY-ROWE. 

A Corruption of Mnrchadyou. 

" E " must not worry his head over the derivation of 
namesi of places without first ascertaining itheir old farms,, 
e.g.. Market Jew is a mere popular corruption of Marc- 
hadyou, to which the markets were transferred from Mar- 
ghasbigan in very early times — ^some time in the 13th 
century. The word is also spelt Marchadyon. Let " E." 
help us by tracing the meaning of that. Marasion may 
be Marghasbigan. There is a capital article in Mac- 
millan's Magazine on the subject, either in 1867 or i868» 

YGREC. 

Seventy different Spellings of Marazion. 

The spelling of Marghas-bigan (bigan = vean = little) 
occurs in 1257, and so does the other spelling Ygrec quotes 
— Marchadyon. An interesiting article on the name will 
be found on page 187 of the " Transactions of the Penzance 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 1885-86." In 
that article some seventy different spellings of the names 
Marazion and Market Jew are to be found, ranging from 
1 160, Merdresem to 1720, Markju. Evidently the old 
scribes had some difficulty with these names. Even now- 
a-days the pronunciation of Marazion has to be taught to 
the stranger within our gates, who is otherwise prone to 
put the accent on the second syllables — Marazion. A day 
or two ago I heard a Yorkshireman speak of having been 
to Penzance and of having walked up " Jew Market * Street 
fromi the station. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 
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Unsupported by Philological Evidence. 

I think the quotation by " E." is of little importance. 
The idea may be ingenious, but hardly supponted by 
philological evidence. Zabuloe is " sands " in Comishy 
and Perran-zabuloe means Perran in the sands. About 
Market Jew a good deal has been written by Professor 
Max MuUer. Tarshish is supposed to be the Isle of Cyprus 
— now a British possession. 

W. S, LACH-SZYRMA. 



PERRANZABULOE. 

Perran in tlie Sand^. 

I should like to correct an error that has crept into 
the letter of a valued contributor to " Notes and Queries.'* 
He states that Zabuloe means " sands '' in Cornish. This 
is not the case. Zabuloe stands for Sabulo, the ablative 
case of sabulum, Latin for sand. It came to be tacked 
on to the name of ithis parish of Perran in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the other parishes of Perranuthnoe and 
the township of Perranarworthal in the parish of Stithians. 
Perranporth and Perranwell are also names of places in 
Cornwall. The terminal part of Perranzabuloe is of course 
of legal or ecclesiastical origin, and the whole name; means 
Perran in the sands. It is an example of a hybrid place- 
name, half Celtic and half Latin. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 



WAS PENZANCE ANCIENTLY CALLED 

BURITON ? 

Not so called before 1614. 

It has been stated that Penzance was once known as 
Buriton. But is this a fact? In Polwhele's, Lyson's and 
Drew's Histories of Cornwall there is mention made that 
according to tradition a fort was built by one of trie Tye?, 
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Lords of the Manor of Alverton, for the protection of 
Penzance, and from this the place was at one time called 
" Buriton or the Castle town." But neither C. S. Gilbert 
nor Davies Gilbert mentions this. Mr. J. S. Courtney 
says : " We have carefully examined the various works 
published by the Record Commission under the authority 
of Parliament, and find in all the royal grants !t is iD- 
variablv called ' Pensans.' Neither does the ' Valor Eccle- 
siasticus,' made in the reign of Henry VIIL, assist us; we 
have sought m vain" foi: the * Burriton, alias Penzance, 
Chapel to Madem/ quoted by Mr. Whitaker. No such 
entry has met our view, and we believe it does not exist 
in that work. And in further confirmation of our opinions, 
it may be observed that Leland, Camden, Carew, Hals, 
and Tonkin,, give it no other than its present name, and 
we cannot discover that the word Buriton was ever used 
before the Charter of James I. made this * the borough 
town of Penzance/ By some means, between the date of 
the charter, 1614, and the year 1680, this ' Borough of 
Penzance,' became ' Buriton alias Penzance,' and it is so 
called in the consecration deed of St. Mary's Chapel, but 
when or how it obtained this name we are unable to 
discover." 

W. S. 
••St. Mary'A, Buriton." 

A few weeks ago I came across two service books in 
St. Mary's Church, given respectively in the years 1837 
and 1842, by Richard Pearce, as the first acts of his 
mayoralty in those years. They both bear the inscription : 
" Given to the Church of St. Mary, Buriton," etc., etc. 
The inscription on the older of the two books may be 
accounted for by the fact that in 1837 there was a tem- 
porary church in the part of the town called now * Buriton,* 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Public Buildings. The 
present church was being built at that time, and was not 
finished till 1838 (I think). But in 1842 the present 
church was in use. I shall be interested to know whether 
any of your readers can say whether old St. Mary's Chapel 
was commonly known as " St. Mary's Buriton," or is one 
to conclude that Mr. Pearce wished to start a new title 
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for the church ? If he did, I am sorry his efforts did not 
meet with greater success; for I presume that St. Mary's 
Church stands on or near the site of the ancient fortified 

castle. 

H. R. WILLIMOTT. 

"Burriton alias Penzance." 

" This town originally rose from a few fishermen settling 
near the present quay, and building for themselves a chapel 
dedicated to St. Anthony, that universal patron of fisher- 
men. This chapel continued until within these few years, 
when it was rebuilt into a fish cellar. It was only small, 
however, but it had a statue of its saint in a niche. Tradi- 
tion has preserved the name of the saint, and antiquarianism 
has saved the statue of him. It is merely a bust made of 
alabaster. Thus begun, the town extended up the side of 
the hill, from the site of the pier to the ground now 
occupied by the church. When it had acquired some 
degree of importance, a fort was built by one of the family 
of Tyes, in whose manor of Alverton the town now stands. 
It was one of this family who obtained a market for 
Mousehole in the reign of Edward I. Yet the existence 
of this fort is only known from the name of its site, and 
from the aspect of the site itself. Hence, in Henry \III.'s 
Valor, the present chapel is thus described : " Burriton 
alias Penzance chapel to Madem." This name to every 
antiquarian is full of historical intelligence. Bury or Burg, 
Buryton or Burgton, in every part of the kingdom signify 
the rise of towns from castles. Mr. Whitaker supposes 
that at the time of the first Valor in 1294, although the 
chapel was in existence, it was not connected with the 
town, because the church of Madem is mentioned, but 
no notice is taken of any chapel belonging to it. The 
fort, however, he thinks, was erected soon afterwards, and 
a chapel for the garrison, in consequence of which the 
town took tha English appellation of Buryton ; this being 
given by the English baron who erected them, and who 
probably obtained a market, which equally served to en- 
large the town by the security provided for its inhabitants 
and the means of their support*' 

The above I have quoted from Paris's Guide to Mounts 
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Bay and Land^s End, published about 181 6. I thought 
it might help to elucidate the question raised by your 
correspondent " W. S." 

F. H. S. 



POLDHU. 

This flace, made famous by Marconi, is sfelt in old books 
and in mafs ^^ Pol jew, ^^ but is now nearly always sfelt 
** Poldhu,** What is the derivation of the word and when 
was the latter spelling adofted? 

A.B. 

^hy it was called Poljew. 

Poldhu apparently was at first Pol = the pool and dhu= 
blacky or, rather, dark-coloured, the noun first and the 
adjective following it as is proper in Celtic syntax. From 
some cause at present imexplainable in late Cornish du 
got to be sounded diu or more like dyew. Now there is 
a strong tendency in diu to become sounded as jew, as in 
the common word adieu. How often do we hear people 
say "a jew '' when they mean good-bye? Hence Poldhu 
became Poljew, and more recently when its etymology 
became better understood we restored the older form 
of the word, not quite successfully, though, as we introduced 
an unnecessary h in our eflFort towards purity of spelling. 
There is not much doubt as to the correctness of the 
meaning I have given, though some have attempted to 
explain this name as meaning God's pool or David's pool. 
Again it has been advanced that it stands for south (dehou) 
pool. Other attempts refer the second syllable to jew, and 
Dr. Pryce refers it to zew, a bream; both of these are 
inadmissible. Besides Poldhu or Poljew Cove of Marconi 
fame in Mullion, there are Poldeu in Blisland and in 
Liskeard, and Poldue in Lanlivery and in Altamun parishes. 

j. HAMBLEY ROWE. 
The Black Pool. 

I think " Poldhui " is the original and true spelling. 
" Dhu " means the black in Cornish ; e.g., Baldhu, the 
black mine. In Gaelic it takes the form of du, e.g., 
Roderic du. The form " Poljew " is probably a corruption. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
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ODENOL OF THE DOMESDAY SURVEY. 

Is it the Modern Uthno ? 

Odenol, a manor in Cornwall held by Haemar in the 
days of Edward the Confessor and owned by the great 
Brictric in the time of the Conqueror, has been a puzzle 
to all students of the Domesday Survey of Cornwall. The 
Rev. J. J. Carne failed to identify it, merely venturing a 
surmise that it might possibly represent the modern 
Bodinnel near Bodmin. 

I would put forth the suggestion that Odenol is the 
modem Uthno which we see in Perran-Uthno and in 
Lanuthno, which is the old name for St Erth parish. Is 
there such a place-name in St. Erth or Perran as Ednoveor ? 
There is in Perranuthnoe the farmstead of Ednovean^ 
which means little Edno. 

Huthnance, i.e., the Huth valley, in Breage, may bear 
some relation to this name, and Rosev-idny in St. Erth 
seems to bear a r^eference to Uthno in its last syllable. 
as does also Golds-ithney. 

Britric held Connerton Manor, which on the north and 
east adjoined what is now St. Erth parish. 

If Uthno is equatable with Odenol, then Brictric's 
possessions would stretch from Gwithian on the north 
coast to Perran Uthno on the south, and with these, of 
course, would go the strategic advantages arising from a 
command of all the uplands east of the Hayle-Marazion 
neck of land or the isthmus of Penwith as it may be called. 
One could understand then how it was that with the owner- 
ship of Connerton there went the peculiar powers of juris- 
diction over Penwith, which were enjoyed by successive 
owners of the Lordship of the manor of Connerton. 

J. H. R. 

The Manor of Wood Knowle. 

I see that J. H. R. has called for suggestions respecting 
the Domesday Manor of Odenol and has himself suggested 
Uthno as its possible modem equivalent. I am sure he 
will forgive me when I say that for once he has permitted 
himself to use the wrong faculty — the imaginative rather 
than the critical. He revels in th'e contemplation of a great 
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Domesday Lord whose territory stretched from one sea 
to the other, who controlled or protected, as the case may 
be, the highway which leadsi from Helston to St. Michael's 
Mount and the Land's End. . Far be it from me to write 
a disparaging line of good old Brictric, for old he doubtless 
was, if the Lord of Connerton of King Edward's day be 
the same Brictric of Odenol, and good I will believe him 
to have been until the contrary is shown. J. H. R. knows 
his Domesday too well not to acknowledge that, in the 
picture he has drawn, he has committed a blunder. He 
has credited Briotric with the possession, at one and the 
same time, of the great manor of Connerton and of " inter 
alia " Odenol. But it is one of the most curious of the 
many curious things to be met with in Domesday that, 
assuming the identity of the itwo Brictrics, Brictric had. 
ceased to be Lord of Connerton when he is described as 
Lord of Odenol. (I use the term " "Lord " in preference 
to " owner," because ownership implies at once too much 
and too little.) The King held Connerton at the time 
that Brictric held Odenol, while on the other hand Brictric 
held Connerton when Haemar held Odenol. 

Now as to Odenol. J. H. R. excels in etymology. It 
gives me pleasure to bear this testimony publicly because 
privately he has supplied me with more than one ingenious 
solution of Domesday diiSiculties. If he had trusted this 
critical faculty he would, I think, have discovered the 
modem equivalent of Odenol. 

Ode is simply wode or wood and nol is knoll (compare 
Oden's day — ^Wednesday, and Ullaveston — ^Woolston). 
Odenol thus becomes Wood Knowle in Marham church 
not very far from Brictric's old manor of Melledham. In 
support of this assertion I may state -that Wood Knowle 
is a manor with a history uninterrupted for many centuries. 
As Knoll manor (in the Hundred of Stratton) it occurs 
in the Feudal Aids 1303, 1306, 1346 and 1428. In an 
undated Charter (not later than Edward I.) Walter de la 
Bourne enfeoffs Robert de Bere of all his messuages, etc., 
in Wode Knolle to hold in chief of the lords of Hilton 
in Marham Church. In 1563 a fine is levied between 
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George Graynfyld, Esq., and Henry Earl of Huntingdon 
of the manor of Hilton Wottnall. So that if we reject 
the Wood Knowle — Odenol theory we have to face a 
greater difficulty in finding a Domesday equivalent for 
Wood Knowle. 

But, further, the history of Udno suggests its 
Domesday equivalent. It is certain that Richard son 
of Turold held Woderon or Uderon at the time of the 
Survey. It is equally certain that the Cardinans acquired 
the greater part of Richard's land. (An interesting problem 
would be to discover under what circumstances the Chanir 
pernownes acquired so much Cardinan property.) Now 
I possess an abstract of a fine dated 1213 whereby Robert 
de Cardinan grants to Osemund, widow of Pharam de 
Walebrewas, one-third part (as dower) of the town of 
Hitheno. From this I infer that Osemimd wasi a daughter 
of Robert who is here ratifying her settlement. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that Udno (written Vehno in 1306, 
Veheno 1428, Udno 1303 and 1346) remained with the 
Whalesboroughs imtil John Trevelyan of Nettlecombe 
(living in the time of Henry VII.) married Elizabeth the 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Whalesborough. My 
argument therefore amounts to this, that Richard, the 
Domesday lord, held Uthno, ,that by descent (see Dr. 
Drake's pedigree) it came to Cardinan, by marriage to 
Whalesborough, and again by marriage to Trevelyan. 

THOS. TAYLOR. 

Udno Parva. 

Among those ordained by Bishop Stapledon on April 18, 
1 310, was Master Robert Bythewalle, and his benefice is 
mentioned as Ecclesia de Udno Parva, that is to say the 
Church of Little Udno, in Cornish Udno Vean, now 
Ednovean. Of course, the parish church of Perran-Uthno 
is here referred to. The second half of the name of this 
parish was tacked on to distinguish it from the other 
Perrans — ^Perranzabuloe, Perranarworthal, Perranwell (2), 
Perranwharf, and Perranporth. 

VIVIAN VINGOE. 
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CAMBORNE PARISH CHURCH. 

Can any of your readers inform me when and by what 
frocess Camborne Parish Churchy said to have been origin- 
ally dedicated to St, Meriadoc became St. Martin's} 

CAMBORNIAN. 
The Substitution of more widely known Saints' Names. 

'^ Cambomian " asks what is not easily answered. 
Throughout the middle ages ther^ seems to have been 
an effort to substitute names of saints known to the whole 
church for our local worthies — thus St. Ann was displaced 
by St. Agnes, St. Piala by St. Fdidtas, and so on. In 
the Exeter register under date 1329 we have the church 
of St. Meriadoc of Cambron; but for the most part in 
the 13th, 14th and 15 th centiuies the name of the parish 
appears as plain " Cambron " both in the registers, in 
Pope Nicholas's taxation 1291, the Inquisitio Nonarum of 
1340, and Veys/s Valor of 1536. 

St. Martin of Tours was held in especial regard not 
only by the Anglican Church, but by the old British 
Church, and dedications to him are by no means un- 
common. I fear thisi hardly answers the query. I doubt 
if there was any " when " in the matter. In other cases the 
two names (of the Celtic and the Roman Saint) long fought 
for ascendancy, and probably that was the case in Meriadoc 
V. Martin. It will be interesting if anyone can tell us the 
first date of the appearance of Martin. 

YGREC. 



WEEK ST. MARY & PANCRASWEEK. 

Interesting Transferrence of a Consonant. 

I am told that this border parish wasi known to the old 

folk of the last century as Mary Week. The parish of 
Pancrasweek just over the Devon border is to-day com- 
monly called Prancasweek, an interesting transference 'if 
a consonant from a second to the first syllable. 

VIAD. 
A Problem. 

In the Domesday survey the manor of Tremarustel is 
said to have been of the " honour of Chei," or the " honour 
of St. Chei." Where was Chei? 
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Firstly, what was the pronunciation of Chei? In 
Norman-French " ch " stocd for " k " and " ei " stood for 
the sound of "ei" in vein, therefore chei equals kay 
rhyming with bay or weigh. 

There is in Cornwall a place-name that at once claims 
attention in our investigation. The ancient parish of Kea, 
now pronounced Kee, was of old and is still dialectically 
pronoimced as if spelt Kay. " Kay plums " are a great 
institution at our autumnal fairs. 

Chei has been identified with St Ewe or (San Tew as 
it is dialectically called), necessitating a disappearance of 
ch and an evolution of ei into ewe. Philologically that 
seems to be inadmissible. Though as an initial the 
guttural " g " sometimes disappears in the process of 
grammatical mutation, yet its companion guttural "c** 
(hard and equalling k) does not disappear; it does, how- 
ever, mutate into " g " and " h," Moreover, the diphthong 
" ei " does not develop into the sound of " ue." The 
ancestral vowel sound of hue was hiw, of brew breow(an), 
of chew ceow (an), and flew came from fleag. St. Ewe 
might have any of these diphthongs as an anoestory 
but not " ei." In the dialectical San Tew we have the 
terminal dental of the pnrefix saint transferred to the next 
word beginning with a vowel. Besides Kea two other 
places claim some little attention, viz., St. Keyne and Land 
Key in Devon, In the case of St. Keyne the terminal 
" n " forms a strong bar to this identification. In the case 
of Land Key the fact that Edmer, the oiwner of Tremaru^ 
stel, is possibly ithe same man as Edmer, the owner of 
Hancheford, now most probably Hannaford, in the parish 
of Land Key, may offer a possible solution of the great 
Chei problem. Edmer, owner of lands in Devon and 
Cornwall, may have had his chief seat in Devon. 

Tremarustel has been identified with Marazion, but on 
what grounds I do not know. It is more likely to refer 
to Trembear in St. Austell. No- connection, however, has 
been discovered between Kea and any of the places that 
answer to the name of Tremar. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 
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St. COLUMB CHURCH. 

The Church of St. Columb is dedicated to St. Columba, 
of whom there is said to be a legend in old Cornish relating 
that she was martyred during the Diocletian fersecution 
by the command of a Cornish King^ who lived at Treken- 
ning about one mile from St. Columb Major. The church 
is said to have been built on the 'place of her martyrdom. 
Is this so 7 

H. COLLIVER. 

A Favourite Name amongst Irish Christians. 

Columb is not necessarily from Columba, and Columba 
is not necessarily a woman^s name. We find about the 
sixth and seventh centuries that Columba or Columban was 
a favourite name amongst the Christians of Ireland. 
Columba of lona, Columbanus of Luxueil, Columban of 
Bobbio were missionaries from the monastic centre, 
founded by Finnian of Conard (died 548). The latter 
two travelled to the Continent via Cornwall and Armorica, 
which was the ordinary route from Wales and Ireland to 
the mainland. One of them, or another person of the 
same name and period, was probably connected in some 
way with the foundation of a church near Rialton and 
Castle-an-Dinas — those (two ancient centres of life in mid- 
Cornwall. Mr. H. CoUiver mentions a legend of a saint 
being martyred by a Cornish King who lived at Tre- 
kenning. There is a similar legend concerning Tregonning 
Hill in Breage. Has there been a confusing of localities 
in regard to one legend? 

VIAD. 



''CITY OF TREDAVOEr 

Can it be explained for what reason the little village of 
Tredavoey near Newlyn^ is called locally ** The city of Tre^ 
davoe ? 

T.H.B. 

A Colloquialism. 

Miss M. A. Courtney, in " Cornish Feasts and Folk- 
Lore," says, referring to the traditionary lost city of Lan- 
garrow in North Cornwall, that it " was most likely a very 
small place, as} I asked an old woman three or four years 
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ago, who lived not far from the little village of Gwithian, 
where I could get something I wanted, and she told me, 
' In the city.' " Probstbly in the same way Tredavoe was 
termed a city. 

F. L. S. 



CASTLE-AN-DINAS, St COLUMB MAJOR. 

About two miles south-east from St. Columb Major is a 
British or Danish encampment called Castle -an- Dinas. Are 
there any records of the battles fought in that neighbour- 
hood. If sOf kindly suffly particulars ; also dates. 

H. COLLIVER. 
The Headquarters of the Cornish Christian Chiefs. 

It may be that Dinas means a Danish or Viking fort, 
but I always thought it was a mere re-duplication of the 
word " castle " in English and Comu-British. Din or 
Dinas is Cornish for fort. There is another Castle-an- 
Dinas near St. Ives. As to the St. Columb one, I think 
it is referred to in the drama of the " Beunans Meriasek," 
and regarded as the head-quarters of the Cornish Christian 
chiefs in their final struggle against Teudar and the Welsh 
pagans. By the way, in this age of " revivals," why is npt 
this historic drama acted again in Cornwall or London? 
It has much value, as dealing with a period of British 
history — A.D. 500 — 600 — but little known, and of which 
we have hardly any trustworthy records. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 



'' TRICURIUMr 

Where is the flace in Cornwall called by the Latin 
hagiografhers ** Tricurium,** which is associated with the life 
of St. Sam f son? 

M.P.S. 
Identified with Qolant. 

The Rev. H. N. Purcell, of Fowey, in the course of 
an interesting letter, says : " I notice that almost everyone 
spells the name of this parish wrongly. It should be St. 
Samson not St. Sampsons. A few years ago I had a most in- 
teresting correspondence with Prof. L'Abbe H. F. Duine, de 
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L'oratoire de St. Lo (Manche), France. He was anxious 
to ascertain the spot in Cornwall (called by the Latin 
Hagiographers ' Tricurinm ') where St. Samson had re- 
mained a long time. I was, of course, able to tell him 
that the Saint he sought for left his little church at Golant, 
on the Fowey River. Shortly after this M. UAbbe Duine, 
in company with the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, visited me here 
and satisfied himself as to the identity of ' Tricurium ' 
with Golant. Professor Duine subsequently sent me his 
little book * Saint Samson,' in which he records the life 
of the Saint, how, leaving Wales, and before going to 
Brittany (where he founded the episcopal See of Dol), he 
remained for a^ long time in Cornwall, at Tricurium." 

S. S. 

THE WORD ''TOWANSr 

What is the origin of the word " Towans " ? / know of 
Lelant Towans and Hayle Towans. Are there any others in 
the County 1 

A WANDERING HAYLITE. 

Cornish for a Heap of Sand. 

A Wandering Haylite asks for the origin of this word. 
Jago, in his " Glossary of Cornish provincial words," under 
the headings of Towan, Towin, Tewen, Tuan, or Tuyn, 
writes as follows: — ^'^ These are Celtic Cornish words for 
a dune, or heap of sand. Many places are called by this 
name whose situations answer to this etymology, as Towan- 
porth, Pentuan, etc. Lhuyd (Archaeologia, p. 220) says 
it means a hillock, and Gwavas applies the term to a plain, 
a green, or level place." " ' The spots,' says Polwhde, 
' most favourable to our sheep are those where the sands 
are scarcely covered with the sod, the green hillocks, or 
levels of our downs in the vicinity of the sea. We call 
them 'towans.'" 

Bosworths' Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary trans- 
lates the Anglo-Saxon word Dune, as mountain, hill, downs, 
Dun, adj. mountainous, hilly. 

Cyrus Redding (" Illustrated Itineitary of Cornwall," 
1842), speaking of Hayle, which he spells Heyle, tells 
us it stands on a flat amid extensive sands, which stretch, 
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with few exceptions, all along the coast to Padstow ; and 
some of the sand-hills, or ''-towans," rise to an elevation 
of sixty feet. Further, he gives instances of the destruction 
of property in Gwithian and Phillack, on the barton of 
Upton by the shifting of the sand, which doubtless is 
caused by the winds blowing fui^her inland, the fine 
X>articles first left by the tides upon the sea-shore. 

Redding also mentions the interesting fact that the sands 
in and about the neighbourhood indicated are entirely 
calcarious (from the Latin calx = lime) and would make 
excellent lime; while on the opposite side of the county 
they are siliceous (from the Latin silex= flint). This is 
doubtless from the disintegration of the granite rocks, 
granite containing silex in its purest form. 

KENELM KEVERNE. 
Prom "dun" a hill. 

" Towans " is a word cognate with th^ Anglo-Saxon 
" dun," a hill. It is applied, m Cornwall to the sand-hills 
found near the sea. 

J. S. 

ALTERNATIVE NAMES FOR CORNWALL. 

Complimentary and otherwise. 

It is interesting to note the various names, compli- 
mentary and otherwise, which have been given to Cornwall. 

Comvalge (in the Domesday Survey). 

Comubia. 

West Wales. 

Western Barbary. 

The Land of Fish, Tin, and Copper. 

The Land of Pilchards and Cream. 

The Peninsula of Saints. 

The Delectable Duchy (T. Quiller Couch). 

The Cornucopia of Saints (Fuller). 

Together with Devonshire it was known as Damnonia 
and also as West Wales. Are there any other titles by 
which this " Transtamarian " portion of England is known ? 
Comouialles is of course a district in Brittany. 

GREGORY GRUSELTER. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Harlyn Bay Discoveries — Discovery at Phillack — St, 
Leonardos Chapel, St, Ives — The Giant^s Hedge — 
Tintagel — Peculiarities of Cornish Church Architecture — 
Prohus Church Tower — The " Silus ' ' Stone of St, Just — 
St, Nicholas and ^^ Old Penzance '' — St, Clare, Penzance 
— The Old Council Chamber of the Duchy — Carnsew 
Inscribed Stone, 

HARLYN BAY DISCOVERIES, 

1 should be glad of farticulars of the recent finds of -pre- 
historic remains at Harlyn Bay^ west of Pad stow, which have 
excited such wide interest among archceolo gists, I came 
across an allusion to the discovery the other day for the first 
time. 

CALEB CARTHEW. 
Buried in the Sitting Posture. 

Papers on the above subject have appeared, I believe, 
in the recent issue of the Journal of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall. The find at Harlyn Bay consists^^ I under- 
stand, of the burial ground of a tribe of Neolithic peopleu 
The cemetery has remained intact and free from dis- 
turbance by generations of agriculturists, because it was 
below a layer of blown sand ; it was discovered accidentally 
in the course of digging for the foundation of a row oi 
houses. It would be interesting if some one would give 
the readers of the " Cornish Telegraph ' ' a resume of what 
has been written on the subject of the remains of the 
Pre-Celtic people found at Harlyn. One curious feature, 
I am told, is the burial of these ancients in the sitting 
posture. There must have been a reason for this, and it 
was probably connected with the religious ideas that these 
Stone Age people had concerning the future state. 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 
Remains of Pre-Celtic People. 

Enquiries have been made in this column for literatuire 
concerning the important discoveries made at Harlyn Bay, 
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near Padstow. A half-crown postal order sent to Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., of Paternoster Square, London, will 
result in the arrival of " Harlyn Bay and the discoveries of 
its Prehistoric Remains." This booklet of about a hundred 
pages contains a lot of illustrations and is written by the 
Rev. R. Ashington BuUen, B.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. It is very 
interesting, dealing concisely as it does with the many 
points for discussion that have arisen in connection with 
the burial customs and the ethnology of the early races 
of Cornwall — our rude forefathers of a very distant time. 

The first part of an article on these important finds in 
an ancient sand-covered cemetery is also to be found in 
" The Antiquary " for Aprils 1903, published by Elliot 
Stock. 

1 . . , J» ■"• R* 

Discoveries at Phillack. 

It may be of service to many of your readers that tak^ 
an interest in the Harlyn Bay cemetery find to learn that 
more than 50 years ago a similar one was found at Phillack 
in the back garden of the late P. Biggleston after the 
removal . of six or eight feet of sand. The writer saw 
several graves opened. Very little remained after the top 
stone was removed excepting the teeth. 

N. H. B. 

St LEONARD'S CHAPEL, St. IVES. 

What is the history of the old building at the affroach 
to S meat on* s Pier, St. Ives, which, I think, was formerly 
used for ecclesiastical furfoses} 

JOHN BARAGWANATH. 
For tlie Use of Fishermen. 

John Baragwanath probably refers to St. Leonard's 
chapel, restored in 1886 by Mr. Edward Hain (a frequent 
benefactor of the town). There is a tradition to the effect 
that during the Middle Ages it was especially devoted to the 
use of the fishermen, who maintained a chaplain to say 
Mass for them there, they paying him by a tithe of their 
fish. In the borough accounts are several references to 
it, e.g., under date 1592, "paid two men one day about 
St. Leonard's chappell," 1696, " paid to amend the chapell 
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on the Kay, i6s. lod." There are several other chapels 
in St Ives^ amon^t them tha^: of St. Nicholas, which the 
War Office has recently been so near destroying. Holin- 
shed wrote in 1586 " There is at the verie point of the said 
Pendinas a chappell of St. Nicholas, beside the church of 
St. la, an Irish woman saint." 

YGREC. 



THE GIANTS HEDGE. 

What is the Giant's Hedge of Cornwall and where is it 
situated ? 

F.L.S. 
Its Age and Purpose Unknown. 

The Giant's Hedge rims from Lerryn nearly to Looe. 
Its age and purpose are unknown, and must remain so 
until it has been properly examined with pick and shovel. 
On these dykes generally F. L. S. should consult the 
valuable work just published by Professor Windle, " Re- 
mains of the Prehistoric Age in England," a book abound- 
ing in references to Cornwall (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 

YGREC. 

A Boundary between Saxon and Briton. 

Murray says: At the head of the inlet of Trelawne 
Mill, which opens into the Looe River, on the wooded 
heights, are remains of a circular encampment connected 
with a rampart or raised bank, which extended from this 
point through Lanreath to the large earthwork on Bury 
Down, isolating a tract of country on the coast. Some 
suppose this line of defence to have been thrown up by 
the Danes, but it is more probably an ancient line of 
demarcation between Saxons and Britons. At Lanreath, 
in Borlase's time, it was 7 feet high and 20 feet wide. It 
proceeds in a straight line, up and down hill indifferently, 
for at least seven miles, and is populaf ly called the Giant's 
Hedge. It is, of course, assigned to the devil, and the 
local saying runs : — 

One day the devil having nothing to do, 
Built a great hedge from Lerryn to Looe. 

CELT. 
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TINTAGEL. 

There are the remains of two castles at Tintagel. Which 
ruin is that of King Arthur's legendary castle ? 

DITES MOI. 

Supposed originally to have been One. 

Strangers to Tintagel, says Mr. A. R. Hope-Moncrieif^ 
may well be puzzled who do not come prepared for the fact 
of there being two castles, the original relation of which 
is a matter of controversy. The more noticeable fragments 
of one crown a hillock on the mainland ; the other stands 
opposite on the inner face of the headland joined to the 
coast by a high bridge of rock, close to which the sea 
has bored a deep tunnel. Some hold that this causeway 
has been worn away through the same agency, and that 
the two buildings originally made one; others hold that 
they were coonected by a drawbridge, the fortress 00 the 
land side serving as an outwork. It is also suggested that 
the two parts were of different dates. 

In any case, those fortifications must once have well 
deserved their title of Dundagil (" The impregnable 
castle "), though long they have crumbled upon wind-Bwept 
turf. Even in Reformation days, sheep were feeding about 
the broken battlements ; and within recent years portions 
have been thrown down by landslips. 

A. B. C. 
The Corrosion of the Sea. 

Dites Moi is mistaken. The extant ruins are not of 
two castles, but of one. The position of King Arthur's 
Castle, of Tintagel, is very peculiar and difficult to describe. 
A headland, called in Cornish Pendhu, or Black Head, 
ran out from the mainland into the ever-restless ocean. 
The hardest rocks were seaward, and a bed of soft rocks 
lay between the diff of Pendhu and the mainland. The 
waves ate into the soft bed and formed first a cavern or 
tunnel through the isthmus, and when the roof fell in there 
was formed a tremendous chasm, reacEing to the boiling 
and clashing waves beneath. Thus the headland was 
converted into an island, and the earliest writers speak of 
Tintagel as " The Island." The height of the rocky head- 
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land above the sea is 260 feet, but at this point where the 
chasm existed it was only 135 feet. 

Exactly the same process is in course of operation at 
the present day. There now exists a -tunnel, bored by the 
waves, right through the island and under the ruins of the 
castle. In time, no doubt, the roof of this vault will ^aJl 
in and form another chasm. At present the waves, rushing 
in from either side, rage and foam in the womb of the 
rock under the keep of the castle in which Arthur was 
•bom. 

E. W. C. 



PECULIARITIES OF CORNISH CHURCH 

ARCHITECTURE. 

What are some of the peculiarities of ecclesiastical archie 
tecture in Cornwall ? I see it is stated in a London daily thai 
thg steefle of the old farish church of St. Augustine, at Brook* 
land, Kenty is a distinct and separate structure from the- church 
and the only one of its kind in England. I fancy I have 
heard of a similar curiously designed church in the Duchy ^ • 

BOLERIUM. 
iieneral Characteristics of Cornish Church Structure* 

Most of the Cornish churches are long, low-roofed 
buildings with square towers, built of massive courses of 
stone. Many of the towers are of thei 14th century, built 
in stages, the lower ones having no lights and being without 
buttresses. The later towers have buttresses which are 
usually narrow and have not sufficient constructive value. 

Spires are few. There is one at St. Hilary,' and Los^ 
withiel has a very fine one with traceried lights, a broad 
band of tracery crossing the centre of the lights, which 
are adjacent, forming a band around the spire. 

The common ground plan in the i3tb century was a 
nave and chancel only. In the 14th century the usual 
plan was cruciform, without aisles, and without chancel 
arches, and with western steeples. These cruciform 
churches have in many cases lost their original form by 
the addition of a north aisle, which has obliterated the 
north transept. 
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In the later churches this plan was seldom, if ever, 
adopted ; instead nave and aisles were of the same length 
with chancel and chancel aisles, divided only by the mag- 
nificent carved wooden screens which were once so common 
in Cornwall. In many churches the only division now 
left is formed by a step or by the roof being more richly 
carved. The roofs are what are known as cradle roofs, 
being tunnel shaped. The aisle roofs are similar and of 
nearly if not the same height, there being no clerestory. 
The wall plates and beams are richly carved. 

The pecuKaHty ' 'of the woodwork is the profuseness of 
^ts sirrface orniirnent,' the whole of the groundwork of the 
panels, as well as the framing of the screens, being carved 
all over. There is nothing like it out of the county except 
a few screens in Devon. This richness of the woodwork 
made up for the comparatively plain form of the stone 
inp|uldings and ornament — a, treatment necessitated by the 
hardness of the stone in the district, which quite precluded 
the more ' delicate mouldings found in churches in other 
parts of the kingdom. I believe the church referred to 
by " Bolerium " is at Gunwalloe. 

CHARLES A. EVA. 

A Public Road between Church and Steeple. 

The steeple of St. Augustine's in Brookland, Kent, is 
not the only one in England that stands apart from the 
church it belongs to. The church at Bexley Heath, Kent, 
has a steeple that stands away from it, a public road, in 
fact, separating the two. Separation of church and steeple 
occurs also at Hackney. In Cornwall, according to the 
Rev. A. H. Cumming's "Churches and Antiquities of Cury 
and Gunwalloe "(page 127), six churches have their towers 
separate from the main building, viz., Gunwalloe, 
Gwennap, Mylor, Feock, Lamorran, and Talland. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 

lllogan also. 

In reference to the above your correspondent has 
omitted the tower of lllogan, near Redruth, which also 
stands apart from the main buildings. 

J. H. WHITE. 
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Belfries Separate from the Church. 

The custom of having belfries separate from the church 
is not confined to Cornwall. It is to be met with on the 
Continent, e.g., the Campanile at Pisa. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 



PROBUS CHURCH TOWER THE HANDSOMEST 

IN THE COUNTY. 

On what grounds is Probus Church tower considered the 
most beautiful in the county} On the score of sculftured 
decoration surely St. Austell tower claims first flace. 1 am 
led to believe that in 'point of elegance of shape Lostwithel 
Church tower has strong claims to priority among the Cornish 
Churches. 

PAUL SAWLE. 

A Perfect Specimen of Late Perpendicular. 

Paul Sawle questions the statement that Probus Church 
tower is the most beautiful in Comwall. Rev. J. J. Daniell, 
in his " History of Cornwall," echoes the opinion that it 
is " usually considered the most beautiful in the county ; 
it is, however, almost equalled by those of Fowey, St. 
Austell and St. Bury an." 

Mr. A. R. Hope Moncrieff, editor of " Black's Guide to 
Comwall," says : " This church is one of the Cornish lions, 
in right of its tallest and finest tower in the county, erected, 
as Carew tells us, ' by the well-disposed inhabitants ' in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, though from its surpassing 
excellence, one would have rather ascribed it to the 
palmiest days of Perpendicular^ Gothic. In design it 
resembles many of the fine towers of Somersetshire, aa 
well as that of Magdalen College^ Oxford. Entirely built 
of graaite, and ornamented with the most delicate sculp- 
ture," ....*' the intermediate pinnacles and 
general elegance of the decoration produce an eiFect of 
graceful lightness." 

** Murray's Handbook for Comwall " observes that the 
tower " bears a close resemblance to that of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. It is a very perfect specimen of late 
Perpendicular, yet it was built in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when Gothic architecture had well-nigh perished out of 
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the land. It is entirely of wrought granite, and in every 
part covered with sculptured devices." The foliated and 
intermediate pinnacles " give extreme lightness and ele- 
gance to the structure." I could give opinions of other 
writers to the same effect. 

AMHERST. 

The First Architectural Ornament in Cornwall. 

The fact of Probus Church tower being the most beauti- 
ful in the county scarcely needs to be questioned. It has 
been said that the tower of Probuis oughl in justice to 
its synunetry and beauty to have been connected with old 
St. Mary'si church at Truro. The tower is the highest in 
the county, and whether its form) and proportions are con- 
templated at a distance or inspected more nearly, all must 
admit its uniform pre-eminence. A writer who knew the 
county thoroughly thus describes the building : " This 
tower is wholly built of cut granite. Each angle is sus- 
tained by a double buttress diminishing in size as they 
ascend and terminated at each stage by a foliated pinnacle. 
The top of this building is embellished with embrazures 
and with no less than forty pinnacles disposed in eight 
•clusters. The plinths, cornices and upper story are de- 
corated with a variety of sculptures consisting of figures, 
foliage, fleur-de-lis, animals and other objects. On the 
north and south sides are three Gothic niches. The church 
-consists of two long aisles and a short one. It is neat and 
commodious, but cannot be compared with the tower which 
■graces its western end, and which is generally considered 
•as the first architectural ornament in Cornwall." 

J. H. 

THE *'SILUS'* STONE OF St JUST. 

And the "Chi-Rho" Monogram. 

In the January (1904) number of "The Antiquary," in 
the course of a pleasant though not very profound article, 
on the " Chi-Rho " monogram, the Rev. J. B. McGovem 
says ; " In the chancel of St. Just-m-Penwith Church, is 
preserved a small stone, which was found in a watercourse 
mear the ruins of St. Helen's Chapel, Cape Cornwall. It 
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measures 1 1 inches by 9 inches, and is cut out rudely into 
the form of a cross, on the face of which is carved the 
Chi-Rho monogram of the most common shape — ^that is 
to say, X and P combined. A similar monogram, but 
enclosed in a circle 5 inches in diameter, is to be seen 
upon a small stone built into the wall of the porch of 
Phillack Church above the doorway, which was found when 
the church was rebuilt in. 1856. The third Cornish stone 
is now deposited in. the chancel of St. Just-in-P^nwith, 
where it was discovered during the rebuilding in 1834. It 
measures 3 feet 6 inches long by i foot 2 inches wide by 
9 inches thick. On the edge is an inscription, and on the. 
adjoining face is the monogram in its later form, consisting 
of the P with a horizontal cross-stroke." 

The last stone referred to is apparently the well-known 
Silus stone, which is not in the chancel and has not been 
for many years, but at the west end of the church. 

But about the first-named stone — ^is not Mr. McGovem 
mistaken? -I do not recall the stone and understood it 
to have been lost many years ago — ^thrown down a well 
or something of that* kmd. TRe article altogether reada 
rather like a mere compilation. If I am right as to this 
stone, it is well the matter should be cleared up and the 
statement that the stone is still preserved "nailed to. th^ 
counter." 

YGREC. 
5ilu8t the Presbyter of St. Ju3t. 

It seems strange 'that of the stone in St Just Church; 
known as the "old-stone of Silus," no mention has been 
forthcoming. Perhaps it is not generally known that under 
the name of the personage whose life's history this stone 
commemorates is the significant designation of the office 
he filled, namely. Presbyter. 

The names and dates of the various personages who 
served as Incumbents of the church are recorded from 
'333"4 to the present; however, ho such hondur has b6eri 
awarded to this solitary and tmknown individual. It would 
appear as if he served the office of priest in a still older 
foundation, presumably in the ailcient oratoiyat the foot 
of Cape Cornwall, whose bit of beach, close by, still' goes 
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by the name of " Priest's Cove." I trust that those who 
may be doubtful on the subject and would like to verify 
for themselves' the important fact recorded here, will have 
due regard to the handling of this interesting remnant of • 
our early cTiurch history; as, undoubtedly, it represents 
a page closely allied to the introduction of Christianity 
into West Cornwall. 

' T. W. S. 

Is it the Tomb of St. Levan? 

Re the discussioil raised by " Ygrec," I may state that 
in a paper by Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, read in 1886, before 
the ' Perizance Antiquarian Society, the author said : " St. 
Levari or Silvanus is supposed to have been an Irish saint, 
probably one of the ancient Irish seeless bishops, who 
settled in the wild regions of the Land's End, and preached 
the 'Gospel to the; tough fishers of that region. He himself 
aj[ip6ars, like Peter and 1 St. Andrew, to have been alike 
fishermen, bishop and missionary. Porthleven is probably 
called after him — the Port of Levan. His name was 
written Silvanus in the middle ages, a common Roman 
name. In the chancel of St. Just a curious tomb was found 
some years ago, inscribed to Sil . . .s, with an ancient 
cross on it, and a cyrve, which was at first thought to be 
a> pastoral staff. Could this be the tomb of, Silvanus?" , 

: . > GREENBANK. ' 

Has the correspondent who somewhile since told us he could^ 
read the word ^^ fresbyter" on the Silus stone at St. Just, 
: shown it to anyone else ? / can find no one else who can see 
it there, npr^can I myself^ either by naked, eye or with the aid 
of the camera. It is imfortant, even .though it does not {as^ 
your corresfohdent announced) give us. the life history of the 
dead man: 'That is too much to get out of ofie word. 

, YGREC. 

The "Old Stone of Silus.". 

I was a resident in the parish when the stone was removed 
from the sanctuary into the north aisle, where it lay for 
some time on the flo6r just below the pulpit. I had, 
therefore, many opportunities of studying this relic in all 
its bearings and did it conscientiously and without fear of 
reproach. 
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Whilst so engaged on one of those occasions, a gentle- 
man visitor entered the church, and after a few observations 
on the internal arrangements of the building in general, 
advised me to persevere in my research. I was puzzled 
at the time at certain formations of letters which seemed 
but barely scratches at the extreme bottom end of the 
surface of the shaft which I had hoped woidd have given 
me a clue to its date. An S, and what appeared to be 
a V, with a final R, I pointed out to< the visitor ; and just 
then he, pointing with his umbrella to the spot whence 
the word should spring, asked if the character there didn't 
represent the letter P. It did, and then after a more 
careful scrutiny the problem was solved, for there and 
then we both exclaimed, why ! the; word is PRESBYTER. 

Everything then became clear, and each letter could be 
traced, though here and there the markings were almost 
obliterated, especially the bottom loops of the S and B, 
with the down stroke of the Y which I had taken for a 
V. I should state that the word filled the whole width 
of the stone-face from end to end without leaving any 
margin whatever. The lettering was in Roman capitals 
I J inches long. 

If any sacrilegious hand has been chipping the bottom 
of this stone so as to place it in a socket, he has not only 
destroyed the beauty of the memory of this ancient relic, 
but has also thereby defaced the only link that bound it 
to the past. 

Silus is the remainder of the inscription as I last saw 
it, and that was when it came fresh from its former lodg- 
ment. And here I am confronted by the supposition, 
whether the word Silus is not a contraction for Silvanus, 
seeing that the space on the face of the stone would not 
allow the word Silvanus to be put on in its fulness. If 
so, then the word Presbyter opens out a wide field for 
something stronger than conjecture, and would point to 
and unfold in a greater measure the " life history " of this 
Roman priest who is probably closdy ddenttified with 
the religious history of our peninsula. 

T. W. S. 
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St NICHOLAS AND ''OLD PENZANCE. 



>f 



Zn the MSS. of the late Dr. John Bannister [rector of St. 
Day, 1 found the following note : "At Penzance some re' 
mains exist of an ancient chafel dedicated to St. 
Nicholas; this chafel cr oratory, still called Old 
Penzance is situated close to the Quay and frobally gave the 
name Penzance to the headland.^* Can anyone corroborate 
this and foint out exactly where " Old Penzance " is situated? 
Do any remains of the St. Nicholas chafel exist yet! It is 
over thirty years ago that the great Cornish tofonymist made 
the above note, and it is possible that any remains that then 
were to be seen have now disaf feared. 

J.H.R. 

The Ancient Chapels at Penzance. 

Re the query of " J. H. R.," I have made very ex- 
haustive researches in the most lilcely quarters, but can 
find no confirmation of Dr. Bannister's statement that a 
chapel was ever dedicated fo St. Nicholas at Penzance. 
The only chapel dedicated to that saint that I am aware 
of in Cornwall is on Pendennis Point at St. Ives. We 
learn from the register of the See of Exeter that Bishop 
Stafford licensed the celebration of diVjine worship in 
^'Capella Sancta Marie in villa de Pensansiz 15th June, 
1397." Another chapel we are told dedicated to Saints 
Gabriel and Raphael was licensed by Bishop Lacy in 1429, 
but as no mention is made of such a chapel m the registers 
of the See of Exeter this statement must be incorrect 
Remains of ithe chapel of St Anthony, which was supposed 
to have been erected by the fishermen of this part of 
Mount's Bay, were until recent years said to exist near 
the Quay, at the end of Barbican Lane. Old Penzance 
would surely be that part nearest the old pier if the town 
originated in a settlement] of fishermen. The houses here 
bear out this supposition for they are very old Chapel 
Street, by the way, was formerly called St Mary's Street, 
and, previously to that Our Lady Street 

E. W. C. 
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5^ CLARE, PENZANCE. 

Chafel St. Clare, Penzance : Commenting on a lecture 
on " Cornish Saints" delivered by Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma^ 
before the Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, in 1886, the late Mr, Thomas Cornish said : " Sfeak^ 
ing with reference to St. Clare, a name familiar to all the 
inhabitants of Penzance, the late Mr. Thomas C out son traced 
as a boy the ruins of the foundations of what was fresumably 
the old * Chafel of St. Clare ' in the field now known as the 
cricket field. Driving eastward recently the sexton found 
the ground in the addition to the cemetery so loose that it 
was evident that the ground had been used before, and that 
the operations of the present time going forward would un^ 
doubtedly reveal some further discovery of importance." 
Was any discovery made? 

E.W.C. 

Antiquarian Finds. 

With reference to the enquiry by E. W. C, the grave 
digger, working in the south part of the Penzance Ceme- 
tery found broken ground for some distance, which had 
apparently once been a trench, and at one spot eight feet 
below the present surface were found two copper Roman 
coins of Vespasian, in company with some bones of an 
animal, horse or cow. The coins are now in the Museum 
of the Penzance Antiquarian Society. The discovery was 
reported at the time to the Society. 

J. S. G« 



THE OLD COUNCIL CHAMBER OF THE 

DUCHY. 

in Fleet Street, London. 

The popular notion with Londoners, and with country 
cousins as well, has long been that the handsome old 
house. No. 17, Fleet Street, was a " palace of Henry VIII." 
The barbers who carry on business in the building have 
shared this notion and helped to disseminate it, though 
there are many who doubted. But the Records and 
Museums Committee of the London County Council have 
at last cleared up the history of this interesting place. 
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In their agenda, presented to the L.C.C. recently, they 

say: 

The house was built in 1610, and covered the site 
previously occupied by a building known as the " Prince's 
Arms." It is certain that at least as early as 161 7 the 
Council Chamber of th^ Duchy of Cornwall was located 
in Fleet Street, and this fact, cotobined with the title 
erf the house and the design referring to Henry, Prince 
of Wales, in the centre of the ceiling in the front room 
on the first floor, tends to make it probable that this 
room was used as a Council Chamber. Apart from its 
historic associations, the house represents an almost 
unique specimen of the architecture of the period. 

It is suggested that when the old " Council Chamber 
of the Duchy of Cornwall " passes finally into municipal 
keeping it should be converted* into a Fleet Street museum 
where memorials of celebrated literary men and other 
worthies who once lived in the neighbourhood might find 
a permanent homa The suggestion is in every way 
admirable. 

E. W. C. 



CARNSEW SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT. 

What is the inscription on the stone found at CarnseWy 
Hayle^ some years ago? What is the story of its discovery? 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 

An account of this moniiment appeared in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society for 
1844 from the pen of Mr. R. Edmunds together with a 
good steel engraving. This account is reproduced in 
Courtney's Guide to Penzance. The stone, which is of 
roughly hewn granite, six feet long, one foot wide, and 
eight inches t^ick, was discovered four feet from the 
siirface by the workmen of Mr. Henry Harvey when cutting 
a road through his grounds at Camsew near Hayle, in 
1843. ^^' Harvey fixed it in the wall of his new road 
on Camsew Cliff, but in removing the stone it fell into 
three parts. The stone is Brito-Roman. The inscrip- 
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tion, which is not very legible and has cotrupt and several 
abbreviated characters^ is as follows : " Hie cen — re- 
quievit — cu nat do — ^hic tiimulo jacit — ^Vixit annos 
xxxiii." Mr. Edmunds reads the epitaph unabbreviated, as 
follows: "Hie (Cenuinus?) requievit, qui natus quingen- 
tesimo ; hie tumulo jacet, vixit annos triginta tres," which 
as translated by him into English is: "Here (Kenwyn?) 
fell asleep, who was bom in 500 ; here in the tomb he lies, 
he lived 33 years." The monument is assigned to the 
sixth centuiy. 

GREENBANK. 
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chapter vi. 
folk-lore, 

LEGENDS, SUPERSTITIONS, CUSTOMS, Sh:. 

The Giants of Cornish Legend — The Dwarfs of Cornish 
Legend — Present Day Believers in Pixies, etc. — Little 
People at Sennen — The '' Diaoul Dhu '' and the Religion 
of Ancient Cornwall — Tregeagle — Extant Superstitions — 
Curious Cornish Sayings — Cures and Charms — Test of 
Innocence — ^^ Furry Day^' at Helston — '^ Aunt Mary 
Moses ^^ — May 'Pole at Penzance — Local Nicknames — 
Parochial Feasts — Cornish Children's Games — Folk-lore 
of Cornouailles, 

THE GIANTS OF CORNISH LEGEND. 

Can any of your readers account for so many giants being 
connected with the legends of CornwaU ? Is there any re- 
mark of any of the historians thai justifies the idea that the 
Britons were of greater stature than ourselves"^ As the Celts 
are of ancient origin, could any such legendary suppositions 
have any original reference to Scripture, " There were giants 
in the earth in- those days ? " 

A. ROSKILLY. 

The Incursive Celts were a Bigj^er Race. 

My explanation for the notable prevalence of ^iantB- 
in Cornish legends is as follows: — Cornwall was most 
probably a refuge for the Pre-Celtic and Non-Ayran 
peoples of England during the Celtic invasion, just as 
in later times it was a r^uge for the Celts during the 
Saxon incursions. The Neolithic or Pre-Celtic peoples- 
were, in the mass, a short dark; racq and! of an imaginative 
temperament The incoming Celts were a much bigger 
race, broadheaded and fair, and to the aborigines appeared 
as big men, a phrase which by intensification of meaning 
in the mouths of later descendants of the amalgamated 
Neolithic and Celtic peoples came to be expressed as- 
"giants.'* The evil character of most of the giants in 
Cornish legends appears to point in the direction of a 
strong survival of the Neolithic strain, among the story- 
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tellers at any rate. The predatory "big man" — the m- 
•cursive Celt as I suppose him to be — would naturally in 
the eyes of the shorter Non-Aryan resident be an evil 
•charax^ter. 

We must remember, tooi, that there are traces in 
England of a bigger race than the Celts which apparently 
came from Northern Europe where the standard of height 
for Europeans even to-day is the highest North Eastern 
Scotland received a fair share of this race apparently in 
Pre-Celtic days. Whether such a race influenced Corn- 
wall is extremely problematical and can scarcely be dis- 
cussed when our knowledge about the existence of such 
a race is of a very scanty nature. These legends of an 
evil-disposed giant race would be accentuated at the time 
of the invasion by the still taller Teutonic peoples who 
dispossessed in the greater part of England the mixed 
Celtic and Neolithic race. 

J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 

JVIythical Impersonations of Natural Forces. 

The Cornish giants are a great mystery. The Comu- 
Britons were ratiier larger perhaps than the Welsh or 
C3mirian tribes of Brittany, but this would not justify these 
traditions of giants. My own idea of them is simply that 
they were the mythical impersonations of natural forces 
and were used to explain those granite cams that modem 
geologists attribute to glacial action in the glacial epoch. 
Take Trecrobben as an example. There we see, what 
look like colossal ruins reared by men who had great 
forces at their command. Such is the case also at St 
Michael's Mount The Cornish giants then were probably 
myths representing natural forces. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

The Bones of Mammoth and Rhinoceros Mistaken for 
those of Qiants. 

Dr. Hambley Rowe has referred the explanation of 
giants in Cornish legends to the Celtic invasion; the in- 
coming Celts being? a much bigger race than die Neolithic 
or Pre-Celtic peoples were spoken of by the latter as 
giants. I think a much better explanation is that sug- 
gested by Rev. D. Gath Whitley in a paper which he read 
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recently at a meeling of the Royal Institution of ComwalL 
"Who were the giants?" he asks . . . . " It has 
been proved to demonstration that many of the bones 
which were formerly said to have belonged to giants in 
difiFerent countries of Europe, are simply the remains of 
the mammoth and the rhinoceros." Mr. Whitley quotes 
instances where large bones, proved by anatomists to be 
those of elephants, whales, eta, have been regarded in 
France, Germany, Spain, Russia, and elsewhere as the 
remains of a race of extraordinarily big men, and he 
arrives at the conclusion " That in prehistoric days many 
of the bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus 
were found in Cornwall by the rude primitive inhabitants, 
and were by them considered to have belonged to a race 

of gigantic human beings." 

E. W. C. 

THE DWARFS OF CORNISH LEGEND. 

Were there ever dwarfs in Cornwall, a race of beings 
so small that they might have been mistaken for fairies? 
There must be some foundation in fact for the numerous 
traditions about the ** small feofle,^* 

PENWITH. 

Exaggerated Memories. 

In " Fians Fairies and Picts '' by David MacRitchie, 
published by Kegan Paul, it is argued that there was a 
race of small people dwelling in underground refuges, 
and that the legends of the fairies are but real memories 
of these, exaggerated as they passed from generation to 
generation. So far as I remember the letterpress and 
its illustrations referred mostly toi Scotland and to Ireland. 
There are many pictures of the subterranean houses, 
which could not possibly have been intended for inhabi- 
tatioa by any but very sinall people. Fougous which are 
subterranean chambers, and beehive huts which are small 
dwelling places, exist in several parts of Cornwall. 

D. 
The Piskies and Fairies were Genuine Cornish Dwarfs. 

The Rev. D. Gath Whitley says : " I believe that the 
first human beings who entered Cornwall in the Neolithic 
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period belonged tx) a raoe of dwarfs or pigmies, and were 
veritable ' little people.' The study of dwarf races is a 
new branch of anthropology, and it has wonderfully 
developed during the last twenty years. Ancient classical 
authors (such as Herodotus, Pliny, Ctesias, and Aristotle) 
mentioned pigmies living in remote parts of Asia and 
Africa. These stories were foT long thought to- be 
childish inventions, but recent discoveries have proved 
that they were perfectly correct." 

After giving evidence from the records of travellers 
of the existence to-day of dwarf races in various parts of 
the world; and mentioning the remains of racial dwarfs, 
Mr. Whitley says of Coanwall : " We have our legends of 
Piskies, Fairies and * Little People.' As these stories are 
now understood in Europe to refer to a real race of pre- 
historic dwarfs, so I believe we may understand them with 
reference to Cornwall. I believe, then, that our piskies 
and fairies were geruine Cornish dwarfs belonging toi a 
race of diminutive human beings. 

As to the fairies they had a similar origin. They were 
not the dethroned gods of the heathen Celts, nor were 
they the spirits of unbaptised children, or of Druids who 
had rejected Christianity, but they were originally dwarfs 
and pigmies similar to the piskies.'^ 

The diminutive flint arrow-heads, found all over 
Western Europe, as well as in Cornwall, afford another 
proof of the existence of these pigmies. Those found by 
Mr. Thurstan Peter, in his excavations in Cam Brea may 
be seen in the museum of the Royal Institution of Conir 
wall. F. H. A. 



LITTLE PEOPLE AT SENNEN. 
A Modern Fairy Tale. 

We all know that Sennen Cove was traditionally haunted 
by the little people and frequented by mermaids, but we 
have not heard much of the small folk of recent years. 
The late Mr. T. Cornish once mentioned at an Antt* 
quarian*s meeting held at Penzance "that there was a 
brownie still existing at Sennen Cove; tha,t a gentleman 
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whose opinion he would take on many matters had told 
him that he had often seen it sitting quietly by the fire- 
side." Sometimes these diminutive creatures are mis- 
chievously inclined, and will lead benighted people over 
hedges and ditches after the fashion of the Will o' the 
Wisp. " Pisky led is often whisky led " as a witty Comish- 
man once observed. 

A learned society in London which imdertakes inquiries 
into psychical matters gives, in the current number of its 
"Journal," a case of what it describes as a traditional 
hallucination. According to this account written by a 
gentleman who was visiting Sennen Cove in 1888, the 
two daughters of the fisherman at whose house he was 
lodging (the eldest of whom was 18) declared that on 
going late one night to a neighbouring well to draw water 
she heard a squeaking as of mice, and on looking around 
discovered " three little things like dolls, about as high 
as a chair seat, dancing roimd and round with hands 
joined, as fast as they could go. They were covering," 
added the girl, " as much ground as a big tray, and were 

dressed in very thin, white stuflF like muslin 

They were as white as snow, .hands and all." When one 
sister cried to the other " Look IJLook ! " the little people 
ran away and were lost to sight The eldest girl who 
related the experience says she was very frightened, and 
has never since been to the well at that time of night. 
She had never heard or read of pixies or fairies, and this 
was the only occasion on which she ever saw such a thing. 
She was in good health and had never had a day's illness 
in her life. 

The esteemed correspondent who sends me the account 
of which this is a resume, thinks if attention were called 
to this curious narrative that it might draw out other 
recent Cornish fairy tales. In the interests of folk-lore 
science he is of opinion that this Sennen story should not 
be suppressed. As the publications of this Society are for 
private circulation only I have not given the name of the 
gentleman who forwarded the account, or of the doctor 
and other gentieman to whom the girl related her experi- 
ence. E. W. C. 
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Fairy Lore. 

As to believers in pixies the question is " one of tenns." 
As to the theoiy " that the fairy-lore of old England and 
still more of Wales had some foundation in fact," there 
is an opinion among some Celtic scholars that in this faiiy 
lore we have an exaggerated folk-lore tradition of the 
aboriginal or Euskarian people of Britain a small broad- 
shouldered people like the Laplander or Esquimaux, who 
professed (like the "Lapland witches") to be addicted 
to magic. Professor Rhys, of Oxford, has done much to 
illustrate this theory. The Celts were Aryans, and these 
Lappish people, who were not, seem to have retired to 
the wild moors of Britain and given rise to some of our 
fairy tales. On the other hand, some Psychical Research 
people hold that the so-called pixies are spirits of the 
departed who died long ago, and haunt the moors where 
they once lived. So diere are two classes of educated 
persons who think fairy folk-lore worth enquiring into, 
and capable of throwing light on some obscure problems 
in science. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 



THE ''DIAOUL DHW AND THE RELIGION 

OF CORNWALL. 

A Blending of Paganism and Cliristianity. 

The idea of Druidism as a religion in West Cornwall 
has, of course, gone to the winds long ago. Marcus Keane 
thought it certain that this religion was directly derived 
from (if not a mere continuation of) the religious systems 
of the Phoenicians. I wish to point out that in the old 
West Country language there are traces of a belief 
in two Divine Beings, but of what relative antiquity these 
tsvo beliefs are it is impossible to distinguish. From 
certain reasons connected with the Celtic " Deu," meaning 
God, I assume that this word " Deu " is one which arose 
whilst a religious belief was in a state of transition. The 
new religion was getting grafted on to the old beliefs with- 
out as yet entirely superseding them. There occurs, too. 
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in the old language, the word "Diaoul," which may be 
an adaptation from the word " Deu," (or* it may be derived 
from the Latin " Diabolus," and cognate with the English 
" Devil "), but which, with its suffix of " Dhu," undoubtedly 
means the " Black Devil," or " Black God." At all events, 
" Deu '' and " Diaoul Dhu " were the appellations of Beings 
contrasting with each other. It is the Maleficent Divinity 
who comes in for the greatest share of what once was 
worship, but is now notoriety. So far as I know, there 
are, at this time, existing no traces of any worship at any 
time of the God " Deu," but there are many legends about 
the " Diaoul Dhu." He still (like the Wild Huntsman 
of the Hartz Mountains), with Ins hounds, himts over the 
moors of Cornwall. If a mortal man speaks to him it 
means death. He is instantly torn in pieces by the wild 
pack. His safety is in silence, but (and here the new 
Christian religion ingrafts itself curiously in the old Pagan 
beliefs) he can quedl the storm and disperse the evil spirits, 
if he can recover sufficient presence of mind to repeat 
aloud the Lord's Prayer. Is it to be wcmdered at if the 
superstitious West Countryman, going from his underground 
work, across pathless moors, to his home at night, has 
cherished a firm belief in the " Diaoul Dhu " and his 
hounds? They come up howling after him with every 
wintry wind, and it is well that, with every Pagan Belief, 
he can find in Christianity a sure way out of his trouble. 

W. E. M. 

TREGEAGLE, 

Who was the ubiquitous fersonage called Tregeaglel He 
seems to turn uf all over the county, and is as often met with 
as the Evil One himself. 

P.M.S. 

The Sorrows of an Unjust Steward. 

Legends of Tregeagle, the unjust steward of the Robaxtes 
family, and who is understood to have sold his soul to 
the devil for 100 years, are associated with many parts 
of Cornwall. Thus under the dark waters of Dozmare 
Pool, near Bodmin, is supposed to have vanished the lordly 
mansion which by foul means he built for himself, and 
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the wicked owner is still condemned to empty out the 
lake with a limpet shell, and to weave ropes of sand. Such, 
too, is the doom of another troubled and sinful spirit of 
the same name on the Bude coast. 

This variant of a classical l^end has a feature appar- 
ently of later date, for part of the bad steward's penance 
is said to be adding up his own accounts, which always 
come out wrong by sixpence or so. Bank clerks on. a 
holiday should not fail to visit the scene of such visionary 
toils. At Lanhydrock House, in the same neighbourhood, a 
room is shown as that of Tregeagle, the Cornish bogey, 
who, or a namesake, was steward so late as the beginning 
of tile last century. At Penrice, near St Austell, is a 
tapering granite pillar, about 12 feet high, known as the 
giant's staff, for which Tregeagle is naturally resjXMisible. 

It seems that, crossing the Duporth Hills one stormy 
night, he lost his hat, and being embarrassed by his staff, 
ffung it aside that he might piu^ue his search for the hat 
with greater care. He could not find it, and when he 
retmned for his stick, that also, in the darkness, had 
■disappeared. The next day, however, both hat and staff 
were found by the villagers. The hat, an oval fragment 
•of granite, remained on the neighbouring hill until in 
November, 1798, it was hurled off ithe steep and cast 
into the sea by some soldiers who imagined it to be the 
cause of the constant rain, with which, dviring the camping 
out, they were afflicted. 

Again, near Tregony, are "Tregeagle's Quoits," some 
huge blocks of felspar, which, of course, were hurled here 
by that ubiquitous and much-tormented bogle. Finally, 
there is the Looe Bar, for which, owing to the practical 
and scientific spirit of our day, we are in danger of for- 
getting that no one is to blame but poor Tregeagle, who, 
condemned to clear the coast of sand, was awkward or 
mischievous enough to drop a sackful across the mouth 
of the Cober. 

ALVERTON. 

IVould not go back to the nether World. 

John Tregeagle was a real personage of the 17 th century. 
He was a steward of the Robartes family, and for some 
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reason incurred the wrath of certain unaginative Cornish 
folk, who attached to his name some cvirious and very 
ancient Celtic myths — some of heathen antiquity. His 
story is not unlike that of Harlequin — a. baron of the age 
of Charlemagne, who was a very gay and frivolous person, 
but very liberal to the church. Thus, when Harlequin 
died, he was found not good enough for Paradise, but by 
the prayers of the clergy and his good works, was saved 
from the other place. So he was bound to wander on 
earth, playing harmless pranks — ^some of which we see 
performed by him and Coliraibine in the Christmas- 
pantomime. 

So Tregeagle, whose spirit was summoned from the- 
nether world, declared he would not go back on any 
account, and had to perform strange tasks, e.g., draining 
Looe or Dozmare Pool, weaving wreaths of sand, etc.. 
His enemy occasionally hunted him with fiend hounds, and 
his screams could be heard over the storm. Hence the. 
proverb " to roar like Tregeagle." 

Job Militon, the lord of Pengersick, was another real 
person of whom wild legends were told. This tendency 
to attack disagreeable persons by accusing them of magic 
was not confined to Cornwall, but certainly was especially 
prevalent there ; and thus some persons who certainly 
existed have wild myths told of them. I believe Tre^ :agie 
is an ancestor of some existing Cornish families, and sa 
is Militon — ^the wondrous Wizard of Penojersi^k. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 



EXTANT SUPERSTITIONS. 

A good deal has affeared of late in the London Press 
about existing Devonshire superstitions. Doubtless many 
who feruse this column could suffly f articular s of strange 
superstitions prevalent in Cornwall even in this twentieth 
Century^ and which I feel sure would frove of wide interest. 
Of course the value of such accounts ivill be enhanced by 
giving localities, dates, etc. 

FIAT LUX. 
••Overlooked." 

Superstitions die hard in the western coimties and still 

exist to no inconsiderable extent. We do not hear sa 
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much about them nowadays because those who still hold 
such beliefs know they are opposed to the spirit of the age 
and that they will probably get laughed at for their credu- 
lity. But at intervals, even in the 20th Century, we read 
accounts in the newspapers that make us rub our eyes and 
doubt the evidence of our senses. Thus only the other 
day it was placed on record that a South Devon Parish 
Council actually attempted to take measures with the local 
witch whom they accused of having " overlooked " their 
cattle. 

" The Cornish people, as distinguished from the English 
and other alien races, are," wrote the late Mr. Thomas 
Cornish in 1887, " to be found now in their most aboriginal 
form in the seaboard parishes of West Cornwall and in 
the Islands of Scilly. In these districts they are compara- 
tively uncontaminated by any admixture of other races 
coming into the county from the eastward, and it is amongst 
these Celts of the oldest extraction that I find superstitions 
most rampant." The writer, whose observations were based 
on an extensive police experience, declares that " a white 
witch is to be found in every town and important village 
in the district " ; and he gives numerous instances of their 
doings which came imder hia notice. 

Dr. Jago says : " When you are convinced that you, or 
anything belonging to you, is " overlooked," the spell must 
or may be broken by drawing blood. A small quantity of 
blood drawn will be quite effective, and the method is 
simple enough. When you have discovered the witch, 
potmce upon her without delay, and with a pin or a needle 
prick her and draw a little of her blood. If the witch 
resist force must be used, and thus an end will be put to 
her mischief making. It is very necessary to make sure 
that the individual you have poimced on is really a witch, 
otherwise your efforts will be of no avail." 

They had until recently a belief in the Scilly Islands 
that a woman with a child, and the first-bom, were exempt 
from the influence of witch-craft 

In an interesting article on " The Evil Eye," in the 
"Western Antiquary" for November, 1884, Mr. Parfitt, 
^quotihg from a curious and learned book by M. Francois 
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Lenormont, records the fact that it was " one of the super- 
stitions of the Eastern peoples, and dates back to the 
seventh century before Christ." 

To recur to the drawing of blood, we find that Shakes- 
peare, in " King Henry the Sixth " (ist part, act i, scene i) 
says : " Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch." 
From which we gather that in Shakespeare's time it was 
fully believed that by drawing some blood from a witch 
the spell would be broken. 

ALVERTON. 

EVIL EYE AND WHITE WITCH. 

I have read comfaratively recently that what in Cornwall is, 
or was, fofularly called a White Witch is still to be found 
in the county, and that the suferstition of the Evil Eye is 
not dead. Some authentic recent instances would be interest^ 
ing to me and, doubtless, to others who feruse this column, 

DITES MOI. 
Ill-Wished and <' Bottled Up." 

The belief in the evil eye is certainly not dead. Little 
more than a year ago a woman wrote from a village in 
West Cornwall to a lady living in one of the principal 
towns. She had a friend who was ill-wished, and she 
begged the name and address of a white witch whom she 
had heard of vaguely as living in that town. In recent 
years I recall at least two newspaper rexxxrts of cases in 
which men charged with starving cattle have defended 
themselves by declaring that the cattle were ill-wished. 
Then therej was the case of the woman who was " bottled 
up " in a village near Camborne and who was consequently 
for many years a bed-lier. The story of her sudden re- 
covery when the bottles (containing dirty water and pins) 
were found and smashed, was partly told in a Penzan'^e 
newspaper at the time. I think it was in the autumn of 
1892. 

D. 
Qood Friday Beliefs. 

Some curious beliefs are associated in Cornwall with 
Good Friday. Thus, the old people were of opinion, and 
may still be so, that bread made on this day never gets 
mouldy. Superstitious amateur gardeners hold that if seeds 
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are sown on this day they will all grow. The late Mr. 
T. Cornish recoifds in the "Western Antiquary" that 
"there is a widely known belief in West Cornwall that 
young ravens are always hatched on Good Friday." Again, 
Mr. Quiller Couch states that " In some of our farmhouses 
the Good Friday bun may be seen hanging to a string 
from the beam-racks, slowing diminishing until the return 
of the season replaces it by a fresh one. It is of sovereign 
good in all manners of diseases afflicting the family or 
cattle. I have more than once seen a littie of this cake 
grated into a warm mash for a sick cow." 

Canon Penneck's Breezy Ghost. 

They say that superstition is dying out as well elsewhere 
as in Cornwall. If so it dies but slowly, for instances of 
curious belief ar^ constantiy cropping up. There is a monu- 
ment in the churchyard of St. Hilary to- the Rev. John 
Penneck, M.A., who from 1706 to 1724 was Chancellor 
of Exeter Cathedral. His ghost is said by the old people 
to be very eccentric, sometimes getting into a passion, and 
on these occasion^ raising a great storm of wind. During 
the recent gales I was astonished to hear an old fellow 
allude to this fable and seriously express the opinion that 
the ghost of Mr. Penneck was responsible for the gales 
which were interfering with fishing operations! 

P. P. 
Touching the Horse-Shoe. 

The following account of a singular superstition appeared 
a short time ago in a coimty contemporary of yours which 
I think worth reproducing here, more especially as, on 
making inquiry, I am assured that some of the old miners 
still have great faith in the efficacy of a horse-shoe: — 
" Four miners now engaged in sinking a winze at a mine 
near Redruth, have taken a horse^-shoe down with them 
and nailed it to the top of the brace " for good luck." To 
be successful during the core, each miner touches the shoe 
four times and goes to work — satisfied I 

As the afternoon men went to relieve the forenoon core 
one day last week, and they met in the man-engine, the 
question came up: "Well, how ded ee git on to-day?*^ 
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A passer-by overheard the rejoinder: "We touched the 
owld shoe fower times, too, you; but dedn't git on but 
slight." 

In Cornwall they sometimes take down all the horse- 
shoes and turn them, using care in so doing that the shoes 
do not touch the ground. Some few people may possibly 
yet be found in the western county, as well as elsewhere, 
who believe that a horsesshoe is a very eflfective safeguard 
against witches. 

W. H. JAGO. 

Magpies. 

To see one magpie only is a sign of ill-luck. With some 
it is a sign of anger; with others it means sorrow. At 
Polperro they say : 

" One for sorrow, 'two for mirth. 
Three for a wedding, four' for a birth." 
At St. Austell the couplet runs thus : 
" One for anger, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, foiut for a birth." 
It is a far cry to Scotland, but there they say : 
" One's sorrow, two's mirth. 
Three's a wedding, four's a birth. 

Fivers a christening, six a death. 
Seven's heaven, eight is hell. 
And nine's the) devil his ane sel." 

E. W. C. 
Unlucky Actions. 

Meeting on the Stairs. — ^It is considered unlucky to meet 
on the stairs, and often one will retire to his or her room 
rather than run the risk of giving or receiving ill-luck. 

A Loose Garter. — ^If an unmarried woman's garter loosens 
when she is walking, her sweetheart is thinking of her. 

To cure Hiccough. — ^Wet the forefinger of the right hand 
with spittle, and cross the front of the left shoe three times, 
repeating the Lord's Prayer backwards. 

The Black Cat's Tail. — Those little gatherings which 
occur on the eyelids of children, locally called whilks, are 
cured by passing a black cat's tail nine times over the 
place. If ai Tom cat be the medicament, the cure is more 
certain. 
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Unlucky things. — ^To put the loaf on the table upside 
down. 

To cut the butter at both ends. 

To place the bellows on the table. 

To upset the salt. 

If two young people, in conversation, happen to think 
of the same thing at the same time, and one of them utters 
the thought before the other, that one is sure to be married 
first. 

E. J. H. 

CURIOUS CORNISH SAYINGS. 

•«A Reg'lar Shallal." 

I have been in the habit of making a note of curious 
sayings which I have heard in Cornwall or which I have 
come across in my reading as being peculiar to the county. 
They may be new and interesting to many, and therefore 
worth recording. 

When a kettle won't boil, instead of the old adage, " a 
watched pot never boils," Cornish people say : " There is 
a toad or a frog in it" For a toad to come into the house 
is considered unlucky. Children, when they leave small 
bits of meat, etc., on their plates, are often told " to eat 
iip their cribs." As the population of the county is falling 
off it might be as well to remember that to rock an empty 
cradle is to ensure a large family, for — 

Rock the cradle empty 
You'll rock the babies plenty. 
"May children and 'chets' (kittens) never thrive," and 
you should never "tuck" (shorten coat) children in that 
month. " Don't make a mock of a " magum ' (May*game), 
for you may be struck comical yourself one day." " Magum " 
usually means a facetious person, and the saying is used 
by nurses as a warning to the children not to grimace or 
make fun of a person suffering from an infirmity. " He^s 
a reg'lar magum*." "He's full of his magums" is used 
about a person who is full of merry pranks. Any great 
noise is described in the western part of the county as 
being "a reg'lar shallal." "The grapes are sour" is in 
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Cornwall often changed to "Levun go! he's dry eatin' 
after all, as the old man said when he couldn't catch the 
hare." The word Meryon (ant) is often used as a term 
of endearment : " She's faather's little Meryon," or is it 
Miriam in allusion to the fact that Miriam was the 

favourite daughter of Pharoah? 

P. P. 



BEE FOLK-LORE. 

The following superstition about bees was current on 
the Cornish side of the Tamar about 100 years ago. Bees 
never prospered where there had been deaths in the family 
of the owner. This, however, could be rectified by turning 
the huts. Bees never "gooded" if they were quarrelled 
about. 

PAUL SAWLE. 



CURES AND CHARMS. 

The cure for colic at Towednacky I am toldy is, or used 
to be, to stand on your head for a quarter of an hour, which 
I suffose would be somewhat of a * feat.* I should be glad 
to hear of other curious methods of cure, also of charms, 
fractised by the superstitious in Cornwall now or in recent 
times. 

POLPENTRE. 

For the Toothache. 

Some years ago the late Dr. Harris-Bickford, of Camr 
borne, gave me a copy of a charm which had been sold 
by an old woman in the Mining District for sixpence. As 
a remedy it certainly has the merit of being tasteless, 
cleanly, and religious. It was written (sic) as follows : 

" Peether stood in| the gate waipen and jusus passan By 
and asketh wat, Wat eailithe thee peether said i have goot 
the tootake i cannot tel wat to» do jusus, follow me and 
thee shall have no more tootake nor thee [Elizabeth Cum- 
mings] in the name of the Father and of the son and of the 
Holy Goste." 

LINDUM. 
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Hangman's Rope for Headache. 

In the efficacy of channs the Cornish once placed great 
faith, but I doubt whether they concern their heads much 
nowadays about this sort of thing. Some of the old 
charms were not nice, but it is incontestable that as a 
curative agency they worked wonders which the doctor 
with his drugs and phlebotomy failed to accomplish, thus 
demonstrating what faith will do. The tip cut off a boiled 
tongue of a cow and kept in the pocket was believed to 
bring good luck. 

That painful affliction known as the cramp could be 
easily warded off or cured by wearing a ring made from a 
coffin handle. 

A headache could be held at bay by the simple expe- 
dient of tying around the forehead a piece of hangman's 
rope, but the rope must have been used by the hangman 
in the course of his business or ttie charm would not act. 

An equally sure and highly recommended means of pre- 
venting headache was to take a pinch of snuff occasionally 
— snuff not made from tobacco, but from dry powdered 
moss, which had grown on the skull of a dead man. 

Most of the charms seem to have been rather horrible 
and to have owed their origin to a morbid state of mind. 
The Cornish woman who in the past consented to wear a 
little bag round her neck in which had been placed a 
small live frog in order to avert a certain ailment could 
scarcely have been very squeamish. The Cornish maid 
or matron of to-day would require a less objectionable 
form of amulet, say the gun-metal blackberry studded with 
the admired Persian gem, which, according to a. Society 
paper is, it seems, favoured by ladies in fashionable circles. 

E. W. C. 

TEST OF INNOCENCE. 
•• When the Cock Crows." 

The recent escapade of three Eton boys might have 
suggested to Dr. Warne, had they not confessed, the ex- 
pedient of discovering the culprits by means of the curious 
West-country test of innocency, which the late Mr. Robert 
Hunt tells us was practised some sixty years since in the 
parish of Towednack. 
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It was in the days of quill pens and the master of a 
certain school had lost his penknife. Every boy pleaded 
not guilty. 

At twelve the master said no boy should leave the school 
for half-an-hour, when he would return and see if they 
had found the knife. The door was locked, and at the 
appointed time he came back with a small, round table, 
on which he had inverted a "half-strike'' (4 gallon) 
measure. The table was placed in the middle of the 
gangway; the master stood by the side of it, and asked 
if they had found his knife. All said " No P' " Well 
then," answered he, " come out slowly one at a time and 
let each touch this measure with the right forefinger and 
the bantam-cock under it will crow at the thief." 

The boys went out boldly, as they passed touching the 
tub, but the master missed one whom from the first he had 
suspected. He again locked the door, searched the 
rooms, and there under a desk, not in his own place, he 
found the boy hiding. He began to cry, confessed the 
theft, and gave up the knife. Old Cornish people believe 
the cock would surely crow if the evil doer had the courage 
to go through the ordeal. 

P. P. 



FURRY DAY AT HELSTON. 

Can any reader tell me whether the May Furry Dance at 
Helston is still keft uf and what is suffosed to have been its 
origin ? 

MARY M. 

One of the most interesting survivals of May Customs 
in Western Europe. 

This is an ancient custom, but probably not so mysteii- 

ous in origin as is supposed. May 8 is the octave of 

May I (the great May-day of old Britain — ^whether Saxon 

or Celtic). My own idea is that the country people of 

the Meueage, ha\ang kept up May-day in theit own 

parishes, assembled on May 8 to keep up May-day in 

Helston. This may be not inconsistent, however, with the 

legend of the plague at Helston, and the rejoicings of the 

Helston folk at their deliverance from it in May. The 

story of St. Michael and the Hell stone comiected itself 
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with it. The prcKsessional dance is very interesting, and 
is a survival from old Comu-British days. Furry-day is 
one of the most interesting survivals af May customs in 
Western Europe, and I hope Helston folk will be jealous 
in preserving it. The Furry song contains evidence of its 
being of the Elizabethan period. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
Other theories as to its origin. 

Of the many old and quaint customs once observed in 
Cornwall very few are kept up nowadays. The Helston 
Furry dance is of immemorial antiquity, and the most 
interesting of May-tide observances. Some antiquarians 
trace its origin back to the Roman Floralia ; and Polwhele 
was inclined to the belief that it was instituted in honour 
of a victory obtained over the Saxons. 

P. P. 

''AUNT MARY MOSES." 

Indicates the Virgin Mary. 

It may be interesting to explain the strange concluding 
chorus of thei Furry tune sung at the Helston May festivi- 
ties. This verse runs as follows : 

God bless Aunt Mary Moses, 
With all her might and! power, O, 
And send us peace in merry England 
Both by day and night, O. 
Mr. Henry Jenner says " Aunt Mary Moses " in the song 
is no less a personage than the Virgin Mary, "Mary 
Mowse." "Aunt" is used in Cornwall, as in America, 
by way of respect to old people. Compare Hawker's poem 
"Modryb (i.e. Aunt) Marya." 

ALVERTON. 
Aunt as a Term of Respect. 

I quite think that this term in the Helston Furry Soi^ 
must be a reference to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 
term Aunt is even still a term of respect to older women 
by our Cornish poor. This would be one of| the last sur- 
viving Comishl phrases in common use, and very corrupted 
(as we should expect) in Elizabethan days. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
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Mr. Jenner Corrects and Explains. 

There is a mis-spelling in " Alverton's " quotation (from 
Black's Handbook for Cornwall) concerning the Hdston 
Furry Song. The note in question is only mine as regains 
the conjecture that " Mary Moses " may be a corruption 
of " Maria Mowes," Mary the Maid. This conjecture I 
gave by word of mouth to the editor, Mr. Moncrieff, and 
the rest of the note is his, not mine. I am not at all sure 
that the explanation is the true one, for " gwerhes " is the 
usual epithet of Our Lady in Cornish, and " Mowes," the 
feminine of mow or maw, lad, boy, means lass or girl rather 
than virgin. Still, it is a possible explanation. Also I am 
not sure that I invented it, though if I did not I do not 
remember where I got it. 

Apropos^ can anyone supply me with a complete and 
authentic version of the Furry Song? I know the tune, 
iwhich is of the nature of an Elizabethan hornpipe, but 
the words have many variants. HENRY JENNER. 



THE FURRY SONG. 
Authentic Version. 

Mr. Henry Jenner asks for a complete and authentic 
version of the furry song. The whole of the song may 
be found with the music in the Rev. S. Baring-Gould's 
" Songs of the West," and in " Specimens of Cornish Pro- 
vincial Dialect," by Uncle Jan Trenoodle (Wm. Sandys), 
The first verses run as follows, and are, I am told, from 
the authentic version : 

" Robin Hood and Little John 
They both are gone to fair, O ! 
And we will to the merry greenwood 
Toi see what they do there, O ! 
And for to chase — O! 
To chase the buck and doe. 
Refrain — 

"With Hal-an-tow! Rumbelow! 
For we are up as soon as any day, O ! 
And for to fetch the summer home 
The summer and the May O ! 
The summer is a-come O ! 
And winter is a-gone O ! " 

x* . tv. S. L. 
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THE MAY^POLE AT PENZANCE. 

Corporation Disbursements. 

In the good old leisurely days of the post Penzance 
made very merry on May-day, and the Corporation accounts 
contain numerous entries of expenses incurred by the town 
for the purpose of keeping up this engaging custom. Th\is : 
To John Gubbs for new scaving the scarf of the May-pole^, 
5s. ; to Mr. John Jenkin, a spar for the May-pole, £1 is. ; 
to Michael Pearce for three halberts, and for illuminating 
the May-pole, £3 2 s. 8d. ; paid on account of the May- 
pole, £3 17& 4d. I don% of course, suggest that the 
Corporation should disburse money for such a piupose 
nowadays, but I do say that the revels of the May-pole 
were far prettier than many old customs which are observed 
at the present day. I think the Scilly Isles is the only 
place in Cornwall where the May-pole is now set up. This 
is such an extremely pretty custom, and provides such 
unalloyed pleasure for the young folks, that I think every- 
one will regret that it should have been so generally 
discontinued. 

P. P. 

Customs honoured in the Breach. 

Is it a sign of the degeneracy of the age that so many 
of our old and picturesque customs — ^as, for instance, the 
May-pole — are honoured nowadays in the breach? May 
Day is no longer the merry festival time it once was. 
There is nothing in these ugly utilitarian days to remind 
us of the advent of Flora month but the strident blaring 
of horns by bands of dirty urchins who roam the. country 
side and make a hideous discord, which is an insult to 
fair, blossoming May. Even some of the juvenile but not 
offensive customs had their uses in taking the mind for 
a brief interval away from the serious and depressing affairs 
of life, and afforded a salutary relaxation and an oppor- 
tunity for temporary abandonment to harmless mirth. 

• For we are told the wisest men 
Relish some nonsense now and then. 

P. P. 
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LOCAL NICKNAMES, 
Amusing Amenities. 

Such, nicknames as " Lincolnshire Yellow Bellies,'*' 
" Hampshire Hogs," " Wiltshire Moon Rakers," and many 
others are familiar to most people. I do not happen to 
know the nickname applied to the inhabitants of the Duchy, 
but I presume the coujaty has not been left out in the 
cold. I am in search of nicknames used in Cornwall and 
applied to localities, or rather to local commimities, such 
as, for instance, the following : Towednack people are said 
to have built a wall round the cuckoo, in consequence of 
which their neighbours of St, Ives call them " Towednack 
Cuckoos." Towednack folk assert that the St. Ives people 
once whipped a hake (for some misdemeanour, I presume), 
and when rallied by their neighbours, retort with " St Ives 
Hakes," "Who whipped the hake,'* and other variants. 
Zennor again is derided as the place where " the cow ate 
the bell rope," the sting of which probably is that she 
could get nothing better to eat, alluding to the scanty 
vegetation thereabouts. These local amenities are amusing 
and perhaps worthy of being recorded. |^ p^ g 

Christening Calves. 

In reply to M. P. S., the St. Agnes people would have 
hedged in the cuckoo with only one turf more, not Towed- 
nack people. The latter, it is said, in olden times fre- 
quented their quay-head on Feast Monday to christen 
calves, but at present they have something different to do» 
VIZ., attend the races. 

'' ONE OF THE TOWEDNACK MEN." 
Gentlemen and Beggars. 

I can add to the instances of local nicknames which have 
already appeared in your columns. Some years ago when 
I lived on the borders of Cornwall I amused myself by 
picking up a few of the old sayings and words which, as 
education advances, are so quickly dying out I found 
that the inhabitants of the villages round about were known 
by peculiar names such as the following: Kilkhampton 
rooks; Poughill cuckoos; Stratton mice; Bude mides; 
Launcells geese ; Poundstock gentlemen ; Whitstone dwls ; 
Week St. Maiy beggars; Jacobstow homiwinks (peawit), 
etc. J. P. S. 
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A Bras:adocio Rhyme. 

The following may interest " M. P. S" : 
" Camborne men are bulldogs, 

Breage men are brags ; 
Three or four Germoe men 

Will scat'um all to rags/' 



J- J. 



Falmouth to the Pore. 

May I add to the contribution of " J. J." ? The follow- 
ing may be taken as examples of the less objectionable 
sort of local rhymes which still survive : 

*^ Penzance buckas up in a tree 
Looking as wisht as wisht can be." 
Ot again : 

" Old Peniynners up in a tree 
Looking as wisht as wisht can be, 
Falmouth boys as strong as oak 
Knocked 'em down at every poke." 

JACKA. 

PAROCHIAL FEASTS. 

Parish Feasts Commemorate Religious Observances. 

Feasts, which are so common a feature of Cornish life 
to-day, and which commemorate the birthday ot the patron 
saint of each parish, were originally days set apart for 
religious observances and were usually characterised by 
joy or merrymaking, and from which sorrow was rigidly 
excluded. Such feasts exist in many faiths at the present 
time and are much more comm<Hi than fasts. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans had very many of them ; so, too, have 
the modem Hindoos and Mahommedans. Of all the 
Jewish festivals only one — ^that of the Great Day of Atone- 
ment — ^was a fast or day of sorrow, while all the rest were 
of joyous observance, the foremost of which were the Pass^ 
over, Pentecost, Tabernacles, Tnimpets, etc. 

Once feasts were established they could rardy be dis- 
continued, and the early missionaries christianised what 
they could not destroy, and thus many Christian festivals 
quite agree in time with ethnic ones of great antiquity. 

P. B. S. 
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PEN WITH FEASTS. 

1 should be very much obliged to anyone who could give 
me the dates on which Feasts occur in the parishes of West 

and East Penmith. ^, . ^ . ,, ,^^i.tt- 

BARNABAS BONE. 

Barnabas Bone asks for the date of parish feasts in East 

and West Penwith. So far as I can ascertain they are as 
follows : 

Marazion Nearest Sunday to 13th Jan. 

St Hilary „ 13th Jan. 

Ludgvan „ 2Sth Jan. 

Crowan ,, 2nd Feb. 

Uny Lelant „ 2nd Feb. 

Perranuthnoe » i^^ ^ar. 

St Buryan ,, 13th May 

Zennor „ i3tli May 

Paul „ loth Oct 

St Levan „ 15th Oct 

Morvah ., i6th Oct. 

Illogan „ i8th Oct 

Gwithian „ ist Nov. 

St Just „ ist Nov. 

St Erth , 2nd Nov. 

Camborne ,, nth Nov. 

Gulval „ i2th Nov. 

Phillack „ 23rd Nov. 

Madron ist Sunday in Advent 

Penzance » >, 

Sennen »> ^y 

St Ives „ in Feb. 

Riedruth Sunday before ist Feb. 

Towednack Sunday before May-day. 

Gwinear Sunday after ist Thursday in 

May. 

Sancreed Whit Sunday. 

SAFFRON. 

"••Cuckoo" or ••Crowder" Feast. 

One of the names for Towednack feast is "Cuckoo 
Feast," a nickname which tradition accounts for by the 
story of a man who there gave a feast on an inclement day 
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in the end of April. While throwing faggots or furze- 
bushes on the fire to warm his guests a cuckoo flew out 
of them, calling "Cuckoo! cu<ioo!" The bird was 
caught and kept, and the man resolved every year' to invite 
his friends to celebrate the event. This curious incident 
is indeed said to be ithe origin of the feast 

In Cornish a fiddle is called a "crowd and " crowder '' 
means a fiddler. On "feasten" days in times past the 
parishioners of Towednack were met at the church door 
by a "crowder," who, playing on his "crowd," headed a 
procession through the village street. Hence the second 
name for Towednack's feast. 



St. IVES' MUTTON FEAST. 

What is the tradition of Si, Ives* Mutton Feasf^ I heard 
an allusion to it the other day for the first time, 

L.D. 

The tradition of the St. Ives Mutton Feast says that 
a flock of sheep was blown from Gwithian Sands into St. 
Ives Bay, and that the St. Ives fishermen caught them, 
believing them to be a new variety of fish, either with 
their nets or* with hook and line, and brought them ashore 
as their night's catch. They — 

" Brought home of mutton such a store, 
Which lasted them ten days or more." 
It was now — 



a 



-mutton roasted, mutton boiled. 



And inutton fried, and baked, and broiled. 
Which savoury, smoking from the dish. 
Had almost drowned the/ smell of fish." 
By the way, a difficult thing to do at St. Ives. 

E. W. C. 

CORNISH CHILDREN'S GAMES. 
Counting out Rhymes. 

There must be a great number of dialect words in use 
among children in the various games that they play, or, 
rather, used to play, for there is no doubt that from some 
cause or other the old homely and simple little pastimes 
by which children used to amuse themselves are disap- 
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pearing. Children now expect to be amused by their elders, 
or owing to the greater educational demands of modern 
times have edthef no time or no inclination for the simple 
games of their forebears. Once upon a time the youngsters 
made their own pastimes and evolved their own toys, now 
they must have ready-made toys, with a resulting lo§s in 
the development of ithe inventive side of their minds. 

With the gradual cessation of the old games there must 
die out of remembrance the rhymes, chanted or said, that 
lent colour and purpose to the games. Many of these 
formulae are quaint and contain words that are now used 
in no other connection. Where did' these words come 
from ? To what language do they owe their origin, Iberian, 
Celtic or Saxon? Some of these verses are in use all over 
England, but they vary somewhat in different countries. 
It seems that even in Cornwall the counting out rhymes 
used by children vary in their formula. Mr. Joseph 
Thomas, in his Randigal Rhymes, g^ves the following as 
used in West Cornwall : 

Ena mena mora mi 

Pisca lara bora bi 

Eggs, butter, cheese, bread. 

Stick, stack, stone, dead, 

OUT spells out. 

Another version in use fifty years ago in <the neighbour- 
hood of Hayle was 

Ena mena mona mi 
Pasca layda bona bi 
Elg} belgi baw 
Dish cloth, dish clout, 
O U T E out. 

A friend of mine who hails from Bude states that the 
formula in use in his childhood thirty years ago) was : 

Ena mena mona mout 
Casca lara lora lout 
Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 
Stick, stock, stone, dead, 
OUT spells out. 

The above formula was used mostly by girls, whilst 
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boys, he stated, used the shorter, 

Mammy, Daddy, dish-clout, 
OUT spells out. 

Dr. Jaga in his Glossary oi Cornish Dialect gives three 
other variations. These were used for various games as a 
method of allotting to some c^ the participants a certain 
role in the game. 

In N.£. Comrwall the counter out was the one who had 
the quickness of wit to first announce himself as *^ First 
Teller." In that part of the county, too, my friend tells 
me that the game of hide and seek was known as Eedie- 
Peep, a name certainly not familiar to me as a West-country 
boy. It seems, too, that in thosef parts the hiding lad had 
to keep shouting " heed " so as to indicate h& whereabouts, 
whilst the seeker apostrophized^ all and sundry of the 
hiding ones with "Heed squeak else no play." filack 
Bull I have often played, but do not remember that the 
conclusive sign of capture was when the captor spat over 
the struggling victim's head. That, it seems, was the 
correct thing to do at Bude. A formula that was used 
in some game of which my informant could not recall the 
name was : 

"Wamie once, Wamie twice. 

Kick the bucket over shot" 

Is this played in West Penwith ? 

In marbles there were some technical names which varied 
in their pronunciation ; " marvels " was the N.E. dialectical 
refxoduction of our marbles. Where we say " fooched " 
for an unfair thrusting delivery of a taw, they say ** voked," 
and if two marbles be knocked out of a ring they cry 
"dobs" and can claim both. We of Penwith, however, 
have the word " shigged," which I am told is not used in 
North-East Cornwall, .though it is used in Yorkshire in 
the same connection. But I have taken up suflficient space 
with matters which may seem trivial to some, but which 
are not without interest to the folk-lorist, the philologist 
and the student of childhood psychology. 

MELCHIZEDECK BUSPIDNICK. 
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•• The Joily Miller." 

I will supplement your correspondent's interesting note 
with some other games played by children in Cornwall, of 
which I have heard. The Rev. S. Rundle, vicar o* 
Godolphin, says that some years since a lady of his 
acquaintance saw a number of children at St Ives playing 
a game called " The Jolly Miller." It is an open-air g^me, 
and to play it theie must be an imeven number. He (or 
she) stands in the middle, whilst the others, arm in arm, 
circle aroimd him singing: 

" There was a joUy miller, lived by himself. 
By grinding com he got his wealth ; 
One hand in the upper, the other in the bag. 
As the wheel went round, tKey all cried ' Grab.' " 
At the word " Grab," they aU drop the ann of the person 
they are leading, and try to catch the arm of a player in 
front of them, whilst the middle man tries at the same time 
to get a partner. Should he succeed, the player left ^^th- 
out one takes his place. 

A game with a jingling rhyme is, on the authori>ty of 
Miss M. A. Courtney (writing in 1890), played by children 
at Newlyn West called " Vesey, vasey, vum.'^ One child is 
blindfolded, the others hide something and shout — 
"Vesey, vasey, vum. 
Buck-a-boo has cornel 
Find if you can, and take it home* 
Vesey, vasey, vum I " 
A search is then made for the hidden objeot, and when 
found the finder is in turn blindfolded. 

M. P. S. 



FOLK-LORE OF CORNOUIALLE. 

The Breton Cornwall. 

I have received an interesting letter from a valued 
correspondent in Brittany, and from it will quote the 
following, which may interest some of your readers: — 
" The other day I went to St Gildas' — x church dedicated 
to that Saint — in our Cornwall here. It being the festival 
of St. Gildas, I saw there some two or three thousand 
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peasants who had congregated together and brought itheir 
horses with them. With these they went devoutly fhree 
times in procession round the chiuich, and then drawing 
waiter from the sacred well near the church, they poured 
of this water on the animals' heads, ears, legs, and backs, 
as a preventative against accidents and diseases. In the 
church I saw a number of women standing in turns in a 
stone sarcophagus, which they thought had contained the 
Saint's body, and on being asked what special blessing 
they expected, th^ told me it was a cure for toothache. 
A ctuious part of the religious ceremony was the throwing 
from the church tower of a fowl to the people below. In 
a moment the animal was caught by its legs, wings, tail 
and head, and torn into so many pieces. I was told that 
the one who caught the head and carried it off was con- 
sidered the champion, and that the parish he belonged to 
was sure to get the best harvest during the year. As you 
see, we are some centiuies behind the times in Brittany." 
The gentleman who wrote this is a Welshman who has 
been a pastor for many years in Brittany. 

J. H. R. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MINING, MINERALOGY, AND GEOLOGY. 

C Ornish Mining — Stannary Weights — Direction of 
Lod\es — GoM in Cornwall — Uranium — The Romance of 
Cornish Mining — The Art of Tin-Plating — Cookworthy 
and the Discovery of China Clay — Serpentine, its nature 
and origin — The Manufacture of Serpentine — Cruciform 
Crystals in Granite — MounV s Bay Submarine Forest — 
The Insulation of Mounfs Bay, 

CORNISH MINING. 

Cornwall is said, by those who are suffosed to know, to be 
still full of mineral^ wealth. Have the- Cornish deteriorated 
that there is so little enterprise nowadays, or is it that 
foreign suf flies are flentiful and labour abroad cheaferl I 
am anxious for information from an authoritative source. 

F.L.S. 
Its Wealth of Minerals unrivalled. 

There can be no daubit that Cornwall still contains an 
immense amount of mineral wealth. Mining experts are 
generally agreed as to this. An authoritative writer in 
the " Mining Journal " some little while ago expressed the 
conviction that Cornish mining might yet become a sound, 
permanent and profitable industry by relying upon its 
capacity for producing tin — and tin sdone. But outside 
of tin, Cornwall' has vast mineral resources in the form of 
copper, iron, galena (silver lead), zinc blende, and other 
ores, while even ithe precious metal is found. "Worked 
for all its minerals Cornwall contains such potential wealth 
that, acreage for acreage, it is doubtful if even South Africa 
could rival it." The influx of foreign tin which com- 
menced in 1870 together with the increased cost ofi work- 
ing the deep mines at home, have been the cause of the 
great depression in Cornish mining. The Cornish miner 
is certainly as sturdy as ever, and he shows no indication 
of deterioration, physically or otherwise. He is the best 
metalliferous miner in the world, and his services are in 
demand 111 the mining districts of America and our Colonies^ 
to which districts he has been compelled ito emigrate for 
a living. E. W. C. 
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STANNARY WEIGHTS. 
In the Calendar of Letter Books of the City of London 
'(Letter E.) pages 203-4 there is an interesting series of 
three notes concerning the standardisation of the weights 
used in the tin trade of Cornwall in the year 1325. It 
seems that Henry de Campo Amulphi (who was JMrobably 
Sir Henry Champernoim) and Stephen de Haccombe (pro- 
bably the Sir Stephen who was patron of the living of 
Quethiock) were King's commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate some complaints made concerning the rectitude 
of the weights used in the sale of tin. They found that 
the standard weights were much worn and apparently had 
been tampered with by Wm. de Monktone (Seneschal of 
Cornwall under Edmimd, Earl of Cornwall, see Register 
■of Bishop Quivil, p. 394, as to his character). Provision 
was made for the regulation of the standard stannary 
weights, and Wm. de Pasford, the King's valet, was sent 
down with them to Roger Blakecolnisle (misspelt in one 
place Blacolvesle), the Comptroller of the Stannary. Roger 
de Blakecolnisle was a Clerk in Holy Orders who was 
presented by the Queen to the living of Stoke-Qimsland 
ill 1323. (p. 261 Reg. of Bp. Stapledon). It seems that 
a priest im those days — ^provided he had sufficient interest 
to secure them — could hold various secular offices. Wm. 
de Monktone, the Earl of Cornwall's steward, was also 
Rector of Morwenstow. 

In the same calendar of letters mention is made of the 

manufacturers of cloth in Cornwall. Merchants were not 

allowed to sell this cloth unless it had been measured — 

for the purpose of taxation — ^by the King's aulnager, John 

Pecoe. J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 



DIRECTION OF LODES. 

Can any reader say whether it is a general rule that lodes 
yielding coffer and tin run in an easterly and westerly direc- 
tion and those yielding lead and silver northerly and 
southerly! And if so, is the cause of this feculiarity 
known ? 

A. ROSKILLY. 
Tin and Copper Veins run Hast and West. 

The lodes carrying copper and tin in Cornwall and 
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Devon are richest about the junction of the " killas " (local 
name for the slaty rocks of the Devonian formation in 
this district), and the bosses of granite, and where they 
are intersected by granite dykes, termed " elvans." These 
metalliferous veins have a course or strike nearly east and 
west. These phenomena are not confined to this area, 
but are exhibited in- Saxony and elsewhere. 

F. G. S. 
Lead Veins run North and 5outh. 

Veins of the same age are filled with the same metals, 
and generally maintain a general parallelism of direction. 
Thus, the tin and copper veins of Cornwall run nearly 
east and west, while the lead veins run north) and south. 

H. J. P. 



GOLD IN CORNWALL, 

In what farts of Cornwall is gold to be foundl I have 
read of it being found near the Looe Pool. Where else does 
alluvial gold occur ? Has it ever been systematically worked ? 
According to the Rev, Baring-Gould^ s " Gwavas the Tinner ^^^ 
a fair amount of gold was obtained by miners three or four 
hundred years ago. It was keft in goosequills. Does gold 
occur in the quartz of Cornwall; if so, where? 

PENELOPE PENHALIGON. 
^'Qlorious Corns" of Qold. 

This metal has been found ait various times in many 
different parts of the county, but in small quantities only, 
usually in grains and in the tin stream works and the beds 
of the rivers. Formerly it was collected by the streamers 
in quills, but of late years it has become scarcer. Daniell 
tells us that the largest piece of gold ever found in Corn- 
wall was said to have weighed down eight guineas in the 
scale. In a wash of tin at Castle Park, near Lostwithiel, 
" certain glorious corns " of gold were taken out of a heap ; 
and William Glynn, of Glynn, had a large seal-ring made 
of " hopps of gold " ithat came out of the river Fowey 
below his house. Many others have had rings made from 
Cornish gold. A great many ounces have been from time 
to time collected from the Camon valley. 

E. H. JAMES. 
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Mixed with Stream-tin. 

Grains of gold have been found at Creany in Lanlivery 
and at Treloy in St. Columb Minor; also in Kenwyn, 
Ladock^ Probns, Creed, St. Ewe, St. Mewan, Gorran, 
St. Stephens, St. Austell, and Lostwithiel parishes. It 
is suspected that there is gold more or less in all stream- 
tin in the county. Gold also occurs in the following mines : 
Sparnon, Sheepstor, Cam Brea, Sperris and Garras. 

J. H. R. 
Comislimen and Australian Qold Mining. 

It may not be generally known that Comishmen were 
the first to work the gold mines oi Australia. Sir Roderick 
Murchison was enabled in 1844, from the study of the 
gold-bearing tracts in Russia, to predict the discovery of 
gold in Australia. " Having," he writes, " in the year 1844, 
recently returned from the auriferous Ural Moimtains, I 
had the advantage of examining the numerous specimens 
collected by Count Strzelecki, along the eastern chain of 
Australia. Seeing the great similarity of the rocks of those 
two distant countries, I could have little difficulty in draw- 
ing a parallel between them; in doing which, I was 
naturally struck by the circumstances that no gold 'had 
yet been foimd ' in the Australian ridge, which I termed 
in anticipation the * Cordillera.' Impressed with the con- 
viction that gold would, sooner or laiter, be found in the 
great British Colony, I learned in 1846 that a specimen 
of the ore had been discovered. I thereupon- encouraged 
the unemployed miners of Cornwall to emigrate and dig 
for gold, as they dug for tin in the gravel of their own 
district. These notices were, as far as I know, the first 
published documents relating to Australian gold." — 
(« Siluria "). C. W. E. 

URANIUM. 

What is the name of the mine in Cornwall that 'produces 
uranium ore^ and where is it situated} What are the us^s 
of this metal} Has it a value in any industry} 

PENELOPE PENHALIGON. 
its Recent Utilizations. 

In a work on Cornwall, published in 1894, I find the 

following: — "Small quantities of uranium ore have been 
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sold from Wheal Owles, St. Ives Consols, and East Pool, 
and also during the past few years from Terras near 
Grampound Road, where considerable amounts are known 
to exist." In substance, uranium is hard, but malleable; 
in colour irtJ resembles iron or nickel ; and is closely allied, 
in chemical relations, with iron and manganese. It is veiy 
rare, and scarcely ever occurs native. Amongst its recent 
utilizations is the preparation of a new colour, called 
uranium red, which excels in brilliancy and depth all pre^ 
vious tints. It is unfortunate that uranium red is almost 
useless in oil-painiting. Were the various shades permanent 
in contact with oils, the value of the new coloiu: would be 
very marked. Protoxide of uranium is employed in 
colouring glass, to which it imparts a fine lemon ye^ow. 

AMHERST. 
Pitchblende. 

Collin's " Handbook to the Mineralogy of Cornwall and 
Devon '* says, that pitchblende, which is protoperoxide of 
uranium, is to be found at Wheal Edward, at St Just, 
and Botallack, the Wherry Mine, Tincroft, Wheal Pro- 
vidence, Wheal Trenwith, Wheal Basset, and Buller, Td- 
cam, Pednandrea, Ting Tang, Ponsanooth, Roscroiw 
United, St. Austel Consols, Tremoor, Withiel. Is there 
any chance of developing the trade in uranium products 
by prosecuting a vigorous search for the metal, accumur 
lating quantities of it and placing it cheaply on the market? 
A small demand for an article is often fanned into a 
vigorous trade by the policy of cheap and potential pro- 
duction. Is pitchblende found elsewhere in Cornwall ? 

PAUL SAWLE. 

THE ROMANCE OF CORNISH MINING. 

Some instances of the romance of tin and coffer mining 
in Cornwall would be welcome, such, for instance, as that of 
Tresavean Mine (in which the famous Cornish worthy Billy 
Bray is said to have worked), which, it is stated, faid divi' 
dends to the amount of ;f449,ooo on a cafital of less than 

;f2,000. 

M.P.S. 
The Wonderful History of Levant. 

In reply to M. P. S., Levant mine is a case in point 
This mine was started in 1820 and has since been working 
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continuously. In those days of repose and prosperity 
which followed hard upon Waterloo, when the foundations 
of many a fortune were laid in the little seaport towns 
along the shores of Cornwall, Devon and Dorset, this 
company gaily sallied forth on twenty shares, on each of 
which a call of no more than £20 was made. Before this 
modest £400 was expended a bimch of rich grey copper 
ore was cut at the 24-ft. level, which proved so immediately 
remunerative that the directors were able to purchase all 
necessary plant and machinery to open out the mine and 
make the most of a property in which ithey had the 
greatest confidence. In these days of barely-eamed divi- 
dends it is, perhaps, hardly kind to mention that the profits 
available for the shareholders during the first twenty years 
of its working amounted to £200,000. In the late sixties, 
however, the old plant became unequal to working these 
lower sinkings, and though labour was never suspended, 
it was decided in 1872 to put in new machinery throughoul^ 
and a new company was formed to provide the £25,000 
required for the purpose. Again the enterprise was jus- 
tified by its results, for the original sinn has long since 
been paid back with several thousands of profit Alto- 
gether the total worth of the mine's output has exceeded 
two millions sterling. 

E. CHAMBERS. 

£10,000,000 worth of Tin from Owennap Parish. 

Very large fortunes have been made and also lost in 
Cornish mining, and the histories of some of the more 
successful ventures must verge on the romantic. The only 
people nowadays who would seem to be profiting by 
Cornish mining are the landowners, and whether the share- 
holders get anything or not these lords insist on having 
their dues. 

Polberrow, in St. Agnes, cleared £40,000; and in one 
year (1827) a profit of £60,000 was made at Penstruthal 
mina 

It may be interestingly noted that Tonkin, the well- 
known Cornish historian spent a large sum in endeavour- 
ing to repair the pier in the little cove imder Trevaunance 
near St. Agnes. To do this hd borrowed £6,000 from the 
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Enys family and had tx> repay them with a small piece of 
land at the foot of the beacon and twq other pieces. The 
first piece, only 5 acres in extent, speedily " cut rich " for 
tin, in miner's language, and for a long time afterwards 
was worked at a considerable profit 

In twenty-one years the Consolidated mines in' Gwennap 
(in which parish the steam engine was first applied to real 
work) paid dividends amoimting to £480,156, and Tres- 
avean gave the adventurers nearly £350,000 in eleven 
years. For long periods together! lie mines in this paiisli 
(which arej of great depth and have been worked for ages) 
produced ore to the value of £1,000 per day, and often 
much more. The value of the whole produce of this 
parish, in tin and copper, within the last century, cannot 
it is estimated be mudi less than £10,000,000 sterling. 

Dolcoath has probably given a profit of over £1,000,000 
since it first started and is still the best mine in the county. 
The value of the ore raised from Botallack mine is about 
£1,000,000. Lanejscot, Fowey Consols, and other rich 
mines, which were formerly worked in the parish of Tywar- 
dreath have yielded ores, chiefly of copper, to the value 
of several millions. And finally, though not to exhaust 
instances, £1,000,000 worth of tin has been dug out of 
the great Polgooth mine near St. Mewan, in which parish 
by the way is also the celebrated tin mine Hewas, in 
which gold has been found. 

E. W. C 

Within Three Inches of £24,000. 

Bbtallack mine at one period of its history provided 
one of the most striking instances of the uncertainty of 
mining ever known in Cornwall. After expending nearly 
£20,000, the prospect of a return seemed hopeless as the 
agent reported to the adventurers at their meeting in 
November, 1841, that " he knew not where to find two 
pennjrworth of ore in all the mine." Several of them were 
therefore strongly inclined to abandon the concern, but it 
was eventtially determined to continue it for a further 
period of two months, with a resolution to give up the 
whole in case! of no improvement in that period. It after- 
wards appeared that when they were thus discussing the 
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propriety of abandcning the concern, the workmen were 
within two ot three inches of a bunch of copper ore, which 
in twelve months yielded a proiit of £24,000. 

WHEAL. 
The Famous Dolcoath Mine. 

Surely the wonderful achievements of the late Captain 
Josiah Thomas deserve to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. This astute man presided for 33 years over the 
famous Dolcoath mine. When he took it up Cornish 
mining was in a bad way, and the adventurers almost 
despairing, yet he continued duiing 25 years of his 
management to get tin to the value of nearly two and a 
half millions sterling out of Dolcoath, and to pay the 
shareholders over £23,000 a year. 

PENWITH._ 
A Mine Sunk in the Sea. 

You have had some interesting replies on the subject 
though I can't help thinking that the history of Cornish 
mining must abound in remarkable inddents of the kind. 
There is one romantic case which should certainly be 
included in the instances printed' in this colimin. I refer 
to the Wherry Mine, an undertaking of the most extra- 
ordinary kind in the history of mining. This, indeed, was 
the only mine ever known to have been sunk actually in 
the sea, and its position was a low lying reef of rocks just 
•off the shore near Penzance, which is covered by the sea 
twice in twenty-four hours. 

This adventurous undertaking may be said to have 
•ori^nated about the year 1778 with a poor miner named 
Curtis, whom everybody thought crazy for his pains. It 
would take too lorig to describe the various operations 
necessary to come at the buried ore — a task which would 
"have deterred a less detennmed man. Notwithstanding 
almost insuperable difficulties Curtis found the adventure 
profitable aJmost from the very first, and, it is said, he 
spoke hopefully of making "a very great mine" of the 
concern. In the space of six months, ten men, working 
in the mine about one-tenth of that time, broke about 
£600 worth of tin-stone. As much as J&3,ooo worth of 
4in was raised one year in the summer, and during the 
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time in which Curtis carried on the mine, ore to the value 
of £^70,000 was raised from it. Nor, indeed, was the 
treasure exhausted at its close, which was as romantic as 
its commenoement. For an American vessel broke from 
its anchorage in the bay and, striking against the stage 
which surroomded the mouth of the shaft, demolished the 
whole structure, and thus put an end to an adventure 
which, both in ingenuity and success, was probably never 
-equalled in any country. 

A. B. C. 
iLrCft £300 each to Forty Poor Relations. 

Mr. Treweek, now of the age of some eighty odd years, 
tells me that about 1834, two mines. Wheal Leisure and 
Wheal Budnick, in the parish of Perranzabuloe, proved to 
be very rich. Some of the miners wene said to have drawn 
£100 to £120 a month! as? payment. A string of 30 pack- 
mules was to be seen wending its way to and fro between 
Truro and these rich mines. They carried coal one way 
and came back with copper ore, Bennett Treloar was their 
driver. He was quite a character and many stories are 
told of him. It is said that the money for paying the men 
was wheeled out to the mines on a barrow from Truro. 
One Captain Gates made a great fortune out of these 
mines, and at his death left to 30 or 40 of his poor rela- 
tives the sum of ^£300 apiece. 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 



THE ART OF TIN-PLATING. 

I have heard of an account of the origin of plating. I 
shall be glad if anyone can give it to me. 

M.P.P. 
Brought to England by a Cornishman. 

The manufacture of taurware in England originated in a 
stolen secret. Few readers need be informed that tin- 
ware is simply thin iron, plated with tin by being dipped 
into the molten metal. In theory it is an easy master to 
clean the surface of iron, dip it into a bath of boiling tin, 
and remove it, enveloped with the silvery metal, to a place 
for cooling. In practice, however, the process is one of 
the most difficult of the arts. It was discovered in 
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Holland, and guarded from publicity with the utmost vigi- 
lance for nearly half a century. England tried in vain to 
discover the secret until James Shennan, a Gomish miner, 
crossed' the Channel, insinuated himself surreptitiously 
into a tin-plate manufactory, made himself master of the 
secret and brought it homa 

ALVERTON. 



COOKWORTHY AND THE DISCOVERY OF 

CHINA CLAY. 

When was Cornish kaolin, or china clay, first discovered 
and used, and is it known by whom? 

CLOEG. 

First Pottery Established in 1760. 

Plymouth was the seat of the manufacture of the first 
true porcelain made in England; and to the founder of 
the old Plymouth pottery Cornwall is indebted for the 
discovery of her great mineral resources in china clay and 
china stone, the development of which has added so much 
to her prosperity. William Cookworthy, a member of the 
Society of Friends, was bom at Kingsbridge in 1705. 
When he arrived at manhood he removed to Plymouth 
and engaged in the drug business. In 1745 an American 
directed his attention to- the materials used in the manu- 
facture of porcelain by showing him some specimens of 
the kaolin and petuntse of the Chinese potters. This led 
Cookworthy to make investigations in the neighbouring 
county, where, at length, he discovered what he sought, 
according to Polwhde, in the burrows, or refuse heaps, 
in a mine near Helston. This event is believed to have 
taken place about the year 1755. Not long afterwards, 
about 1760, he established his pottery works in High 
Street, Plymouth. At this place they were carried on for 
some years with fair success; but at length Cookworthy, 
who died in 1780, transferred his patent rights to a Mr. 
Champion, of Bristol, who removed the manufacture to 
that city. There it failed, and eventually the patent 
passed) into the hands) of Staffordshire proprietors. Cook- 
worthy is said to have procured a painter and enameller 
from Sevres for the decoration of his ware; and Bone, 
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the celebrated enamel painter (a native of Prabus) learnt 
this art, and was broughti up in the manufactory. 

While the pottery was at work there was such a demand 
for the china that it could hardly be made fast enough. 
Plymouth china is) much valued among collectors, and fine 
specimens fetch very high prices. Its distinctive mark is 
the character used in astronomy to denote Jupiter. 

TREWITHEN. 
Discovered between 1745 and 1768. 

When William Cookworthy first established his pottery 
in Plymouth in 1733, he probably used foreign clay. He 
worked on for many years with that material. In a 
pamphlet published in 1853, is a letter from Cookworthy 
to Richard Kingston, of Peniyn, dated May 30th, 1745, 
in which he remarks that an American had brought him 
specimens of kaolin and china stone found in Vir^ia, 
and also specimens of porcelain made therefrom. This 
material he observes could be imported for £13 per ton. 
We know that china clay was undiscovered in Cornwall 
in 1745 and we know that Cookworthy's patent was taken 
out in 1768. The period of discovery would therefore be 
between these two dates. Cookworthy tells us that he 
first discovered it in the parish of Germoe, at Tregonnlng 

^^^^- JAMES THOMAS KITTO. 



SERPENTINE. 



I read the other day, in an article showing the attachment 
of some sfecies of flants to certain kinds of rock, that Arabis 
fetraa is confined in the Shetlandsy to serpentine rock, just 
as Erica vagans is to the serpentine district of Cornwall. 1 
understood that in this country serpentine was found only in 
Cornwall. What, in brief, is serpentine! and what [if any) 
is the difference between the serpentine of the Shetland s and 
of Cornwall ? 

M.S.T. 
Its Nature and Origin. 

I can supply some particulars in reply to M. S. T.'s 
question: "Whait is serpentine!?" Geologists consider 
serpentine to be of volcanic origin, and to have been poured 
together with the diallage-rock in a state of fusion into 
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a basin fonned by the homblende slate and lock. Sir 
Humphry Davy says (Tnmsactions of the Cornwall Geo- 
logical Society, vcA. I., p. 42), " The true constituent parts 
of this rock appear to be resplendent homUende and 
f dspar. Of the nature and origin of the veins of steatite 
in serpentine, which form a curious subject of enquiiy, I 
am inclined to think they are mere mechanical deposits." 

The serpentine district of Cornwall is nearly a htmdred 
square miles in extent. The great mass oi this rock is 
supported on the homblende slate with an apparent passage 
of ^e one into the odier in many places. 

Serpentine, says the author of " A Week at the Lizard," 
•derives its name frcMn the variety of the colours which k 
presents, and partly, perhaps^ from its scaly appearance 
where a smooth slab is exposed to the air. The colours 
themselves are oi the most beautiful and variegated de- 
scription imaginable, black and green, perhaps, predomi- 
jiatingy wkh a frequent mixture of diallage ; but the choicest 
sorts are generally considered to be those in which the 
^greatest number of tints are present, and the tints and 
chromatic combinations are as various and many as the 
.figures in a kaleidoscope. In some varieties veins of red 
traverse the olive green ground, mixed with lighter tints. 
Frequently it is studied with spangled crystals of diallage^ 
a mineral of almost the same component parts as the 
serpentine itself, " but easily distinguished by its laminar 
structure and metallic lustre, varying fitMn grey to bronze 
in colour." Then there is a rich jet black, a puiple, a 
brown, a red, a crimson, and cream-coloured varieties, 
striped, or dappled, and variously intermixed and blended 
with other tints and constituting, in some cases, an entirdy 
di£ferent looking material Indeed, the variations of colour 
to be foimd in this exquisite stone are practically without 
ntunber. 

N. H. S. 

The Shetland and Lizard Serpentine. 

Serpentine is decomposed olivine, enstatite, bronzite, 
and other minerals. It is pseudo-morphic rock. I believe 
the Shetland serpentine is not so beautiful as that of the 
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Lizard, though the district possesses minerals such as 
chromite which gives the red colour, augite and olivine 
the beautiful green, and enstatite. It is much the same 
as that of the Lizard. 

THOMAS J. CLARKE. 

Where it is Found. 

Professor T. G. Bonney, in the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society for February, 1896, has an ex- 
haustive paper on " The Serpentine Gneissoid and Horn- 
blende Rocks of the Lizard District." In a footnote he 
leads one to infer that serpentine rock exists at the Lizard^ 
in Anglesey, in three districts in Scotland, in at least a 
dozen places in the Alps, in the Aj)enninea and! the Pyren- 
nees. According to Mr. J. H. Collins it occurs in Ireland. 
In Cornwall it is to be met with at Duporth, Tregarthen, 
Gorran, St. Cleer, Clicker Tor and Polyphant, and, of 
course, from Cadgwith to K.5mance. 

VIAD. 



THE MANUFACTURE OF SERPENTINE, 

When was the manufacture of Cornish serpentine into orna- 
ments and other articles first commenced as a commercial 
undertaking! I have heard that the enterprise dates back 
from the visit to Cornwall of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert in 1846. Was this industry commenced at Penzance- 
or at the Lieard? 

FELSPAR. 

Founded on Royal Patronage. 

The industry of working up the beautiful serpentine 
stone of Cornwall into ornaments, etc., had its origihi at 
Penzance. In 1846 when Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort visited Cornwall specimens of the serpentine were 
shown to them by Mr. William Pearce, of Truro. The 
Queen purchased them, and His Royal Highness at the 
same time gave Mr. Pearce an order to execute several 
pedestals and other articles for Osborne House. 

The success of Mr. Pearce in obtaining the Royal 
Patronage came to the knowledge of three enterprising: 
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gentlemen of Penzance (Mr. John Organ, Mr. John Bromley 
and Mr. Richard Millett), and they formed themselves into 
a company for the purpose of manufacturing the Lizard 
serpentine into useful and ornamental articles. In February, 
1848, they had 37 men and boy^ employed at their works 
near Penzance, under the management of Mr. Organ. In 
1 85 1 the company sent £2,000 worth of manufactured 
serpentine to the " Exhibition of all the Nations," for which 
3. prize medal was awarded. Among the articles exhibited 
were a pair of Cleopatra Needles, 13 feet high, purchased 
by the Earl of Damley, a magnificent font with 250 carved 
bosses on its sides and five elaborately worked colimins 
5upix>rting the basin (afterwards sent to the New York 
Exhibition), a large chimney piece and two massive 
pedestals, and a large bacchanalian vase elaborately carved 
by Mr. Arthur Harvey, of Penzance. 

Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal children paid 
<a special visit to the serpentine works, and expressed 
themselves much gratified with what they saw. Prince 
Albert gave an order for several large pedestals for Osborne 
House. The Marquis of Westminster also ordered a pair 
of Luxon obelisks 14 feet in height; the Hon. Pemberton 
Lee ordered the finest chimney piece ever made in this 
material ; the then Duke of Devonshire had several larg^ 
pedestals made for his sculptmre gallery at Chatsworth, 
.and Mr. William Williams, of Tregullow House, near Truro, 
ordered for his drawing rooms two pilasters, the finest and 
largest ever made and which have not been equalled for 
beauty and colour. 

About the middle of 1852 Organ and Co. sold their 
plant to a London company, of which Mr. Organ became 
the manager. A spacious workshop was erected at Wherry- 
town and furnished with excellent machinery worked by 
steam. But notwithstanding the appliances and the high 
patronage received, the speculation did not pay, and the 
company after a few years' existence was woimd up. 

Those who visited the Exhibition in 1862 beheld a fine 
selection of serpentine work exhibited by the Penzance 
^company, and for which they were awarded a prize medal 
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for adaptation of beautiful material and excellence of 
workmanship. 

P. P. 
Introduced by Mr. Pearce, of Truro. 

Serpentine was first introduced to the public at the 
International Exhibition of 185 1 by Mr. William Pearce, 
of Truro. It was afterwards manufactured by Messrs. 
Cox and Co., at Cadgwith, and by Mr. Murphy at Pen- 
zance, who employed Derbyshire men as turners of ithe 
stone, at which art they are experts. 

OLIVINE ENSTATITE. 

Mr. Drew " Discovers" Serpentine in 1838. 

Over twenty years ago I contributed to the local Press 
a series of articles on " The Industries of Penzance and 
its Neighbourhood," and had a long chapter on the manu- 
facture of serpentine. Mr. J. E. Drew told me that his 
grandfather, while engaged in the erection of the Lizard 
lighthouse in 1828, accidentally had his attention called 
to the serpentine roclc of the neighbourhood, and it struck 
him that this beautiful stone might advantageously be 
manufactiu'ed into vases and such-like useful and omar 
mental articles. Mr. Drew was not long in giving form 
to his ideas, and with coromendable industry and perse- 
verance at length manufactured an article which was 
universally admired as well for the unique and lovely 
character of the srtJone itself as the art and workmanship 
brought to bear on it. The primary difficulty which had 
to be overcome was a greasy appearance in the stone 
after "grounding," which was ultimately removed by the 
use of emery powder and crocus, in the process of polish- 
ing. For many years after the commencement of this 
new indusrty it was thought that blocks of serpentine of 
a large size couTd not be obtained, and the manufacture 
of this material was, therefore, confined to the working 
of small articles. But after spending about i&i5,ooo in 
deep quarrying, it was found that the size and solidity of 
the blocks increased with the depth from the surface, and 
it was then got in pieces of from one to thirty tons in 
weight. 

E. W. C. 
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CRUCIFORM CRYSTALS IN GRANITE. 

What theory or exflanation can be given to account for 
the defosition of felsfar in the granite in the shafe of a 
crossl In travelling through Cornwall this season 1 have 
sometimes noticed this formation at the granite quarries. The 
" Giant Rock " at Luxilian Valley has several sfecimens 
standing out in bold relief. Many authorities state that this 
kind of granite is not suitable for building furfoses because 
the felsfar crystals weather out, but the cruciform twin 
crystals in this enormous rock have not weathered out, 
neither is there any sign of weathering in the fine blocks of 
granite built into the fublic buildings at Penzance. Many 
fine and ferfect sfecimens of this interesting formation are 
also found at Lamorna quarries. 

J. T. RODDA. 

The Weatherins: of Felspar. 

I am in the same position as Mr. J. T. Rodda. Wanting 
information on the subject of the weathering of felspar, I 
have conversed with many of our prominent geologists, but 
have not been able to get any sati^actory answer. I have 
had over twenty years' experience in the Luxulyani granite 
quarries, and have seen the twin crystals in many forms. 
I am of opinion <that when the volcanic upheaval took 
place the granite being in a soft or putty state, these 
crystals were forced one into the other (more or less) and 
against each other in various forms, and so hardened. 
Twining not only takes place in the felspars but in the 
quartz as well, several instances having come imder my 
notice. Weathering of the felspars is more suxypositional 
than real — as I am prepared to prove to any geologist 
visiting this neighbourhood. Owing to this theory there 
have been great objections to the use of porphyritic granite 
for buildings of various kinds. I have met several C.E.'s 
and geologists during the past twenty years, and the old 
theory has been trotted out I have taken those gentle- 
men to see some of the boulders that have withstood the 
storms and the action of the weather for thousands of 
years, and have asked them to explain why the felspars 
were the hardest and the most prominent, but they have 
failed to do so, and have said : " We shall have to look 
for a new theory." I have in my possession felspars single 
and cruciform entirely free of quartz or mica, and have 
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seen a large quantity of them. I think the above will 
prove that the weathering of felspara is a fallacy. I have 
a friend who met two C.E.'s who were connected with a 
large undertaking that has been carried out in this coimtry, 
and presented them with two pieces of granite, one a fine 
grain the other a coarse, and asked their opinion as to 
the lasting properties of each. They said the coarse grain 
would last for ever and the fine a day longer. 

P. J. NICHOLLS. 
How the Crystals were Formed. 

Mr. NichoUs makes a very interesting suggestion re- 
specting the felspar crystals. It would be most interesting 
to see a collection of weathered-out crystals of felspar 
(cruciform), because it is only by suchi a collection that a 
theory like this can be shewn to be tenable. The pro- 
bability is that each example of the " twin " would be too 
definite in its form and angles to admit of so haphazard a 
means of formation. It is very doubtful whether the 
^'volcanic upheaval" of the granite "in a soft or puitty 
state " ever took place. More probably the whole of these 
large porphyritic crystals (singles and twins) were developed 
in the mass whilst it was in a molten condition at a very 
great depth and under great pressure. This molten mass 
would contain all the chemical ingredients of the granite 
minerals, and felspar being the least fusible of those 
minerals, it would crystallise out first and grow to the 
largest size. Later on, probably after many ages of cooling, 
other minerals would crystalise out, but, being restricted 
and in a less fluid magma, they would not grow to so 
large a size. 

Why most of the crystals take the ordinary form of 
single felspar crystals, whilst few take on the twin form, 
is a problem beyond our ken. Possibly the first individual 
felspar molecule of any particular twin had the oppor- 
tunity of attracting other molecules in such a maimer that 
one set built up what we might term a right-handed crystal, 
the other set staring a leHft-handed one. Anyway, it is 
-easy to imagine that after the first builders had got a start 
on the foundation molecule the two crystals would go on 
Rowing in junction with each other and thus form' a twin. 
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The problem opens out a vast and interesting field of 
questions. Why do iron pyrites, galena, fluor, etc., crys- 
talise out in cubes, whilst quartz always takes on tiie 
hexagonal form ? Or why do we find both calcite and 
quartz crystallising in hexagons, but one always takes a six- 
sided pyramid at the ends whilst the other only very 
seldom? Or why do we find calcite taking up a great 
many definite forms in crystallisation whilst most other 
minerals take but one or two forms at the most? 

A Pink Porphyritie Rock. 

The granite of Luxulyan, so well-known for its beauty^ 
is a pink porphyritie rock called *' Luxulyanite." The 
lighthouse and beacon on Plymouth breakwater were built 
of this material. Out of a huge boulder of this porphyry 
(of a deep pink colour, blotched with black hornblende) 
was made the sarcophagus of the Duke of Wellington. 
This block weighing 70 tons was wrought and polished by 
steam power and converted into a sarcophagus at a cost 
of £1,000. 

F. H. A. 



MOUNTS BAY FOREST. 

An approximate date has been assigned to the submergence ^of 
the submarine forest that lies between Penzance and St. Michael's 
Mount. Where can I find literature dealing with this subject ? 
Of what nature are the remains of this forest ? 

J.H.R. 



THE INSULATION OF St. MICHAEL'S MOUNT. 

When ** Hoar- rock" Wood Disappeared. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Institute of Cornwall, 
23rd May, 187 1, Mr. Pengelly (of the Torquay Kent's 
Cavern fame) read a paper on this subject. He showed that 
the Moimt was once surrounded by trees, whence it got! its 
title of the " Hoar rock in the wood," and that it had got 
insulated by the gradual subsidence of the land. This 
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subsidence, Mr. Pengelly further contended, had taken 
place (i) since the introduction of plants at present in- 
digenous; (2) prior to the extinction of some mammals, 
such as the mammoths; (3) since the existence of man 
in Britain. Vast as was the interval which separated the 
X>eriod of subsidence from the present day, it was as nothing 
in comparison with the space of time which had elapsed 
since the era of the cave men of Devonshire. 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 

Overwhelmed by some Tremendous Convulsion. 

Mr. J. S. Courtney in his ** Guide to Penzance," pub- 
lished in 1845, says : " Under the superficial stratiun of 
sand is found, as is well known, a black vegetable mould 
with the carbonised roots and trunks of forest trees. It 
is therefore a fair presumption that this was formerly part 
of the low tract of woodland in which St. MichaeFs Mount 
stood. . . . That this tract must have been over- 
whelmed by some sudden and tremendous convulsion is 
very evident, when, is doubtful. Borlase was inclined to 
place it in the early part of the 9th century, but Whitaker, 
with, perhaps, more probability, at the close of the nth. 
Florence of Worcester says : * On the third day of the 
nones of November, 1099, the sea came out upon the shore 
and buried towns and men very many, and oxen and sheep 
innumerable.' " 

GREENBANK. 

A Similar Tradition applies to St. Michel in Normandy. 

Beneath the sand of Mount's Bay a deposit of black 
vegetable mould, filled with the detritus of leaves, nuts, 
and branches, and containing the roots and trunks of large 
trees, and remains of the red-deer, elk, etc., may be traced 
seaward as far as the ebb will allow. This is of the same 
date and .character as the submerged forests which occur 
at various points of the Cornish and Devonshire coasts. 

Davies Gilbert says: "Trees have been found buried 
under the sand and silt in the Mount's Bay, as they are 
frequently found in every similar inlet of the sea on the 
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southern coast of England. And the tradition, if a term 
so respectable may be used for such a vague conjecture, 
applies equally to Mont St. Michel (on the coast of 
Normandy) or they may have been derived from a common 
origin." 

F. L. S. 

An Old Man's Mory. 

In an article which I recently came across the writer 
says: ''I met an old man some time since who told me 
that his grandfather often related that in his boyhood the 
sea at Moimt's Bay even during the highest tides fell 
considerably short of the base of the Mount" 

P. P. 
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CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY, FLORA, 
ORNITHOLOGY, &'c. 

The mildest climate in England to be found at Flushing 
— Testimony of eminent Physicians respecting the Cornish 
Climate — Rainfall of Cormvall — " The Calling of the 
Sea " — Gardens of Cornwall — Exotic Flora of Cornwall 
— Plants peculiar to Cornwall — The Cornish Chough — 
The Stormy Petrel — Sprats and Sardines. 

GLIM A TE. 
It is a moot faint as la which flace in Csrnwalt can right- 
fully claim la possess the mildest climate. I have seen il 
variously staled thai Flushing lakes the palm; thai Falmouth 
is milder than Pemance, and vice-vsrsd. Marazian even 
flumes itself on being milder than its immediate and more 
tmforlant neighbour. I should be glad of same reliable and 
authentic data. 

DITES MOI. 
"The MildeBt Climate In Bngland." 

Sir James Clarke held that Flushing, on the shore 
opposite to Falmouth harbour, was the best place known 
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to him in England as a residence for invalids during the 
spring months, because its site was so well sheltered from 
easterly winds. Dr. Charles Barham pointed out that 
this Falmothian suburb had for upwards of a century 
enjoyed the enviable reputation of possessing "perhaps 
the mildest climate in England." Dr. Byrne gave similar 
testimony in favour of Flushing. 

E. W. C. 
The Testimony of Eminent Physicians. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., K.C.S.I., M.D., F.R.S., 
Honorary Physician to the Queen and to the Prince of 
Wales, in a paper read at the annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association in Carlisle, 1896, said: — ^" It 
seems hardly to be known that the conditions of climate 
which are essential to thei invalid exist in our islands, and 
yet it is so ; for the south coast of Cornwall' presents them 
in a marked degree. Why this ignorance should prevail 
is hard to understand, seeing that since 18 16, when Dr. 
Paris called attention to it, the peculiar advantages of 
this part of England have been most clearly pointed out 
by Sir James Clarke, Sir E. Sieveking and latterly by 
Dickinson. . . . The equability and mildness of the 
climate are remarkable." 

F. L. J. 
The Mildest and most Equable Climate in the World. 

The^ following written by the late Mr. Nicholas Whitley, 
C.E., is a strikingly succinct summary of the several 
meteorological characteristics of Cornwall : — '^ A Canadian 
would think there was no summer and say there was no 
winter .... [so far removed are the climatic con- 
ditions of Cornwall from extremes]. The month of 
January at Penzance is as warm as at Madrid, Florence 
and Constantinople; and July is as cool as at St. Peters- 
burg. - The seasons appear to mingle like the interlacing 
of the warm and cold waters on the edge of the Gulf 
Stream; and along our coast line, in January, night and 
day have hardly a distinctive temoerature. There is no 
country in the world with a clim?.te so mild and equable 
as the south-west of England, if we except the south-west 
of Ireland, where this peculiarity is intensified. The 
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cause is now well understood. The Atlantic Ocean on 
the west is an immense reservoir of warm water, fed and 
heated by the Gulf Stream, so that aroimd the Cornish 
land in the depth of winte* the temperature of the surface- 
water is seldom lower than 46 degrees, and out at sea 
beyon|d the influence of the land the fw!ater is much 



wanner." 



C. 



METEOROLOGY. 



Information regarding the rainfall at the frincifal seaside 
resorts of the county {Penzance^ St. Ives, Falmouth, New^ 
quay, Bude, etc.) is desired by 

J. MURRAY. 
Cornwall not so Wet as popularly supposed. 

Irresponsible newspaper and magazine scribblers declare, 
with the usual exaggeration of detractors, that it always 
rains in the westernmost county. The stupid old saying 
trotted out with such virulent iteration, to the effect that 
Cornwall requires a shower every week day and two on a 
Sunday has doubtless injured the reputation of this 
beautiful county in the minds of thousands of would-be 
visitors. The British Isles are necessarily, from their 
geographical situation and owLog to the prevailing westerly 
winds moisture laden and warmed by the Gulf Stream, 
more subject to rains than the Continent The seaboard 
as a rule is more moist than inland places. But Cornwall 
is far from being the wettest place in the kingdom, and 
the rainfall though at times frequent is not nearly so heavy 
as is popularly supposed. I cannot at present supply 
statistics of the rainfall of the various watering places in 
the county asked for by "J. Murray," but the record of 
the hours of sunshine will prove, that the aspersion cast 
on the county is imwarranted, indeed that the seaside 
resorts of Cornwall enjoy far more sunshine (ergo less 
hours of rain) than other English watering places. The 
figures for Jersey (which station has the largest amount of 
simshine of any place in the British Isles) are also given 
for the purpose of comparison — 2u comparison which should 
shame those who delight in caliminiating one of the love- 
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similarly situated, there is often heard inland, at a distance 
from the shore, a peculiar hollow, miumuring sound, locally 
termed The calling of the sea,' which, if proceding frcxn 
a direction different from the wind at the time, is almost 
always followed by a change of wind, generally within 
twelve, but sometimes not imtil a lapse of twenty-four, or 
even thirty hours. It is heard sometimes at a distance! of 
several miles, although on the shore from which it proceeds 
the sea may not be louder than usual; and yet at other 
times, even when the sea on shore is louder than usual, 
and in apparently equally favourable states of the atmos- 
phere, it cannot be heard at the distance of a mile. When 
the sound, in fine weather, proceeds frcxn the coves and 
clifiPs, on ihe west) or south of the observer, it is followed 
by a wind about west or south, accompanied generally with 
rain. When it comes from the east or west of the observer, 
a land wind from about east or north succeeds, attended 
with fine weather in summer and often with frost in winter. 
All my own observations during the last twelve months 
confirm the above statement; indeed, none of those of 
whom I have inquired, and who have for many years been 
accustomed to observe these indications, can recollect a 
angle instance of their failure. This sound must not be 
conJFounded with that arising from a ' ground sea,' which 
is the well-known agitation along the shore occasioned by 
a distant storm, and which may likewise often proceed 
from the direction subsequently taken by the wind; for 
this latter noise propagates itself in every direction, and 
chiefly in that of the wind ; whereas, the * calling ' is heard 
only from one direction, and usually contrary to the wind. 
Besides, if this * calling ' comes from the north-eastern or 
inmost shore of the bay, and the wind afterwards change 
to that quarter, it could not possibly arise fromi a * ground 
sea ' produced by a distant storm from that direction. 
Hence it appears that the 'calling' of the sea depends 
not on the condition of the sea, but on that of the atmos- 
phere. I am) informed, too, that previous to a change of 
weather, all distant soutkIs are heard loudest in the direc- 
tion wluch the wind subsequently takes." 

GREENBANK. 
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Caused by the Conformation of the Valleys. 

The phenomenon referred to by " Non Constat " is not 
at all unusual, but of frequent occurrence. When I was 
a youngster, in the neighbourhood of Castle Dennis 
(Castle-anrDinas) I have heard the sound he describes, 
scores of times. The conmion remark of us boys and 
others was that Ponsandane was roaring. This, of course, 
was absurd, but we knew of no other way to account for 
it, and we only repeated what we had heard our elders 
say. The sound is as if there were a continuous fall of 
heavy breakers on the distant shore ; or somewhat similar 
to the rumbling of a train in the distance ; but the singular 
thing is that it is mostly heard in cahn weather when the 
breakers on the shore are very small ripples indeed. I 
can only suppose that it is caused by the conformation of 
the valleys which collect and conduct the reverberations 
of the breakers to the hills above under certain atmospheric 
conditions. I believe I am right in saying that it is never 
heard onl or near the Eastern Green itself. 

H. R. 



GARDENS OF CORNWALL, 

Have the gardens of Cornwall been described of late years 
in any periodical, magazine, or book? I should be glad of 
particulars, more especially of those gardens in which acclima- 
tizing experiments have been carried out. 

ARBOUR. 
Some Famous Gardens. 

The following list of some of the most interesting gardens 
of Cornwall may interest " Arbour " : Mount Edgcumbe 
(English, French, and Italian gardens) ; Penjerrick (where 
some very successful experiments in acchmatisation have 
been carried out; rare show of exotics); Menabilly (re- 
markable for the number of select pines, cedars and 
conifers) ; Carclew (fine collection of exotic trees and 
plants ; Erica ciliaris is said to grow wild nowhere else but 
here). There are very fine gardens at Tregothnan, Tre- 
lissick, Lanhydrock, Tremough, Place^House, Rose Hill 
(near Falmouth), and Enys (near Penryn). 

xi. L. XI. 
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Mr. Davey'8 Contributions. 

Mr. Fred. Hamiltcm Davey has written a great deal about 
the native and foreign plants of the county. Several of 
his contributions will be found in the Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall. 

E.W.C. 



EXOTIC FLORA OF CORNWALL. 

I should like some particulars of the exotic flora of the 
county. 

SENNEN. 

5ub-TroplcaI Plants growing at Penzance. 

I hope some learned botanist or horticulturist will be 
able fully to reply to " Sennen's " important question. 
Penzance and Scilly have special climatic privileges (due 
to the Gulf stream and the warm westerly breezes over the 
Atlantic).' They combine " the summer of St Petersburg 
with the winter of Constantinople, Milan and Florence." 
Thus Penzance belongs to the isothermic line in winter of 
the regions of the olive and vine and even some of the 
palms. May I suggest a few subtropical plants I know of 
as flourishing at Penzance ? 

1. The fan palm cxb palmetto of North Africa and 
Southern Europe. There is a fine one at Newlyn Vicarage. 

2. The olive at Newlyn, outside of St. Peter's west door, 
was obtained from Genoa. 

3. The Dracoenas take well, e.g., Gulval gardens and 
churchyard. 

4. The bamboo. 

5. The Escalonia (quite a weed in parts). 

6. The Alesembryanthemum, or ice plant. 

7. The Azalea. 

8. New Zealand flax. 

9. The Eucal)rptus. The eucalyptus tree at Newlyn was 
said in 1890 to be one of the finest in England. 

A good deal more might be done in acclimatisation. 
Let me suggest these plants : 

I. The Banana. This beautiful plant — as pretty as it 
is useful — ^is largely grown in the gardens in the valleys of 
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Switzerland and North Italy, with colder winters than 
Penzance. I think the Swiss trim their bananas in autumn 
before the cold weather. 

2. The tea plant. I tried to acclimatise tea in 1883, 
but by accident my tea plant from, Assam was uprooted 
by the gardener. It is a hardy plant, and is grown by 
florists near London. Tourists say they have seen Chinese 
tea gardens white with snow, which would not be often 
the case in Penzance. 

3. Some of the ornamental palms might be tried. 

I believe plants from South Pacific isles do well in 
Penzance and Scilly, as the climate is similar though not 
so hot. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

The Marvellous Exotic Flora of the County. 

Some forty years ago Professor Daubeney, F.R.S., in 
his " Lectures on Climate," gave a list of plants which 
were too tender to be grown in the open air at the Botanic 
Garden, Oxford, but which not merely grew, but flourished, 
in Mr. Augustus Smith's garden at Tresco, Scilly, and 
in Mr. R. W. Fox's gardens at Grove Hill and Penjerrick, 
Falmouth. Excluding aloes, fuchsias, pelargoniums and 
mesembryanthemums, which were present 4n great variety, 
this list comprised just 150 species. Of mesembryanthe- 
mums alone there were ten species growing at Falmouth 
and fifty-six others at Scilly, carpeting the rocks. 

In 1889 Mr. Reginald Upcber obtained the medal of the 
Falmouth Naturalist Society at the Polytechnic Exhibition 
for a paper on the Exotic Plants of West Cornwall. The 
localities chiefly cited axe Tresco, Scilly — ^where the 
climate, save for the absence of excessive summer heats, 
may fairly be described as subtropical — and the neighbour- 
hoods of Penzance, Falmouth and Penryn. Aralias are 
perfectly hardy, and range up ta twenty-five feet high, and 
ten to fifteen feet through, as at Tresco, Tremough 
(Penryn), and Redruth. Delicate acacias reach thirty feet 
high at Penzance and at Redruth, and thirty-seven feet 
at Falmouth. Aloysia citriodora — the sweet verbena — 
occurs eight feet high, and with stems four inches thick. 
Aloes thrive well in many localities, Tresco having the 
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finest collection; agaves, too, tihrive almost everywhere, 
and flower with great beauty at spots like Penzance and 
Falmouth, reaching twenty feet high. Aloes candelabrum 
flowered for the first time in England in Mr. A. Willmore's 
garden at Falmouth and reached a height of twenty-three 
feet. This specimen was brought from Rome by the late 
Dr. D. H. Tuike in November, 1865 ; it commenced to 
throw up spikes in May, 1888, the flower first opened in 
the first week in October, and did not finally die off until 
January, 1889. Aster argophyllus, the Australian musk, 
has grown twenty feet high at Rosehill, Falmouth. The 
Norfolk Island Pine not only grows but flourishes at Tresco. 
Berberis Darwinii "becomes one of the most glorious 
shrubby plants" almost all over the county. The 
bamboos do well in such localities as Tresco (Scilly), 
Penzance, Falmouth and Fowey ; Bambusa mitis, the 
most tender, grows finely in Cornwall ; B, calcata is dense 
in the garden of Mr. T. Bedford Bolitho, at Trewidden, 
Penzance, where too the cannas give a ** most wonder- 
ful group," twelve yards round. At Menabilly (near 
Fowey), the seat of Mr. Jonathan Rashleigh, the growth 
of almost every known specimen of hardy, and some only 
half-hardy Bamboos is extraordinary. Clianthus puniceus 
often flourishes in exposed situations. At Trewidden, 
Penzance, it has stems over eight inches round. 
Chamarops reaches twenty feet in height at Penzance 9nd 
Falmouth ; and Desfontainea spinosa seven feet at Fal- 
mouth. Dicksonias flourish exceedingly ; D, anfarctica 
has grown for twenty years out of doors ; and D. squamosa, 
brought from a greenhouse in Guernsey, has sprung up 
nine feet high in the open at Penzance. Dracanas thrive 
so well that a native hybrid — Scillonensis — was raised at 
Tresco. The Eucalypti do well. Escallonia macrantha is 
so luxuriant as to be almost a weed ; and fuchsias grow 
to bushes ten to fifteen feet in height, and in various 
parts of West Cornwall literally form hedges, which 
flower most lavishly. Hydrangeas flourish everywhere 
in the county, and at Tresco the woods are full of them, 
ranging up to ten feet high. The Lapageria rosea has 
clothed a wall at Trewidden, Penzance, while the white 
variety grows magnificently at Caerhays, in Veryan Bay. 
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Another exotio which flourishes exceptionally in Corn- 
wall is Melianthus major, which is ten feet high at 
Rosehill, Falmouth, and develops seeds. In the same 
garden the castor oil plant is self-seeding. The date 
palm grows at Tresco. Camellias and Rhododendrons 
luxuriate in many localities. Trevarrick, St. Austell, 
has long been noted for the former ; and the display of the 
latter at Tremough, Penryn, is unequalled. Camellias 
are in bloom out of doors early in January, at Falmouth, 
The Thujas at Penjerrick, Falmouth, are the finest in the 
kingdom ; yuccas are thoroughly hardy almost every- 
where ; and as to veronicas they grow to trees fifteen 
feet in height ; while pelargoniums cover the fronts of 
houses at Penzance and Scilly, and flowering myrtles 
abound. 

P. P. 



PLANTS PECULIAR TO CORNWALL. 

Can some botanist give us a comflete list of the f I ants that 
are peculiar to Cornwall ? / know of two, the Cornish heath 
and the Cornish moneywort, which used to grow on the East' 
em Green near Penzance. There are others I believe, 

CHARITY CHOPE. 

The Indigenous Flora of the County. 

*' Charity Chope " would find a great deal of 
information in the volumes of MSS. by Mr. John Ralfs 
on the ** Flora of West Cornwall," and now in the 
Penzance Subscription Library, and which by the way it 
seems a pity have not been printed. In E, W. Crofts*s 
** Tourist's Companion to West Cornwall," 1887, a little 
work now out of print, bui to be found in the same 
library, in an article on the ** Flora of West Cornwall,' 
the writer says : " The flora of this district possesses an 
interest of a far higher order than any other corresponding 
portion of the three kingdoms. It is essentially distinct 
and characteristic. For a considerable period it has been 
a scientific problem that the West of Cornwall and 
Ireland are joined to the Continent, and numerous natural 
phenomena point to this conclusion. Of these its flora 
strengthens the theory very greatly. There are about a 
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score of plants indigenous to Cornwall that are practically 
foreign to the other parts of England and Scotland, but 
are ifound either in Ireland, me Channel Islands, or 
Southern Europe." The writer enumerates the follow- 
ing : Two species of St. John's wort, Hypericum haticum 
and H, linarii folium, occur both in West Cornwall and in 
the Channel Islands ; the former grow^ plentifully near 
Helston, and the latter on the cliffs about St. Just, near 
Cape Cornwall, but it is rarely met with except where 
the slates adjoin the granite. Three Trifoliums, 
T. Molineriij T. Bocconiy and T. strictum, are found 
only in England at the Lizard, and all three are south 
European plants. Ornithopus ehracteatus is found at 
Tresco, St. Agnes, and Bryher, Scilly ; it occurs nowhere 
else in Britain, but it is also a native of the Channel 
Islands. Two very insignificant but nevertheless 
interesting little plants, Corrigiola listoratis and Illecebrum 
verticillatum are Cornish plants with a few habitats in 
Devonshire. The same remarks apply to Physospermum 
cornubiense, but this umbellifer is a rare plant. Erica 
ciliaris and Erica vagans are two very handsome heaths, 
indigenous to this county. The former is readily known 
by its raceme of highly-coloured rosey flowers, and by 
the fact that the anthers of the stamens are without the 
appendages possessed by those of the Scotch and cross- 
leaved heaths ; it is found in several habitats near Truro 
and is a strictly western species, extending from Spain 
and Portugal to the West of Ireland, but not penetrating 
far inland. A hybrid between these species and the 
common E, Tetralix has been obtained near Truro. 
Erica vagans is the well-known Cornish heath, and covers 
many acres of land in the Lizard district ; it is also found 
in abundance at Connor Downs, a few miles from 
Penzance. This species flowers early in summer, and is 
distinguished from all other British heaths by the anthers 
protruding from the corolla, as well as being destitute of 
any appendages. It was formerly supposed to be con- 
fined to the serpentine district, but Nature has apparently 
a distinct objection to hard and fast lines, and this " rule '* 
no longer obtains. This species is met with all round 
the Mediterranean, from Spain to Greece, Turkey and 
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Egypt, and ascending along the Atlantic to Cornwall 
and the south coast of Ireland. Like E, Ciliaris^ the 
Cornish heath never penetrates very far inland. Cicendia 
filiformis^ Scrophularia scorodonia^ Rumex rupestris, /uncus 
capitatus and /. pygmaus are all found in Cornwall, and 
each occurs in the Channel Islands. Echium plantagineuniy 
a very handsome wild flower, is an obnoxious cornfield 
weed around St. Just-in-Penwith, to which place it is 
confined. A grass, Cynodon Dactylon^ was, until within 
recent years, found on the Eastern Green, Penzance, 
but it is now almost exterminated by the encroachment 
of the sea. Last, but not least, among the rarieties — 
so far as general distribution goes — the Cornish money- 
wort, Sihthorpia curopcBa, is one of the most delicate and. 
charming of moisture-loving plants. It is common on 
the banks of most streams (in valleys) throughout Corn- 
wall and some parts of Devon. It is a native also of the 
Channel Islands and the western coast of Europe. 

GREENBANK. 



SOME CORNISH AND OTHER BIRDS. 

The Chough. 

One hears a good deal of this bird but one so rarely hears 
of anyone who has seen a real live chough that one is almost 
inclined to believe that it has quite died out. Is there any 
reader of the " C. T'.** who has actually seen a Cornish 
chough in its native haunts 7 How far distant from Pen- 
zance is its nearest habitat 1 Was it formerly prevalent in 
West Cornwall, or was it confined to the North Coast of the 
county ? 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 
Will not bear Confinement. 

Rev. S. Baring-Gould in " A Book of the West," pub- 
lished in 1899, says, writing of the cliffs in the neighbour- 
hood of Tintagel, " About the cliffs may still be seen the 
Cornish chough, with its scarlet legs, but the bird is be- 
coming scarce. The south coast of Cornwall is now 
entirely deserted by the chough." He states that not only 
are visitors doing their best to get them exterminated by 
buying the young birds that are caught and offered for 
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sale, but the jackdaws are also driving them away, and 
probably in-and-in breeding is leading to their diminution. 
These birds are likely thus to become quite extinct as 
they will not brook any confinement Unless they have 
absolute liberty and full exercise for their wings, says Mr. 
A. H. Malan, they generally get an attack of asthma which 
usually proves fatal, in the first year. — (Journal of the 
Royal Institute of Cornwall, Vol. X., 1890- 1). 

TREWITHEN. 

Seen at Qwithian in 1885. 

I saw three Cornish choughs wild at Gwithian sands 
about 1885. There is a chough in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regents Park. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

The Chough and its Relations. 

Ornithologists, as well as all bird lovers, will have been 
glad to hear, on the authority of Professor James Clark, 
who recently delivered a charming lecture at Penzance on 
'* Birds of the West," that the Cornish chough is not 
vanishing, but, contrary to general belielf^ actually in- 
creasing in numbers. The chough belongs to the Corvidae, 
an extensive family of the conirostral group of birds. To 
a great extent omnivorous, they are bold, cunning, and 
inquisitive, and are easily tamed; some, as the magpie, 
etc., are proverbial for their imitative faculties and habits 
of pilfering. The instinct of acquisitiveness is greatly 
developed. To my personal knowledge the chough is a 
fairly apt scholar at learning to talk. It seems a pity 
this interesting bird is not oftener tamed. A friend of 
mine had one which used to hop into and out of the 
house as it listed; it was free to room where it liked, 
and at times would remain away for days together, but it 
always returned eventually, and was a constant source of 
amusement. It was very talkative, and even affectionate. 
This species of bird (Pyrrhocorax graculus) is common 
on the rocky coasts of Devonshire, Cornwall, and some 
parts of Wales. Those who have not seen the chough 
may recognise it by the bill, which is longer than the 
head, slender, arched, pointed, and the nostrils, which are 
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covered with feathers, directed forwards. It is of metallic 
black, with bright orange-red legs and bill. It must not 
be forgotten that this is a decidedly mischievous bird and 
a bom thief. Unconsidered trifles, such as diamonds and 
other jewellery, bright gold or silver codns, and whatnot, 
it will appropriate and secrete in places not likely ever 
to be found. The raven (Corvus corax), the rook {Corvus 
frugilegus), and the jackdaw {Corvus monedula), the noisy 
tenant of old buildings, towers, steeples, and rocks, are 
common enough in Cornwall. Of the genus Pica we 
have the magpie {Pica rustica)^ whose mischievous habits 
are wellr known. The common jay {Garrulus glandarius) 
is also a familiar bird in the West. This beautiful 
fnhabitant of dense copses is, as its name indicates, of 
a loquacious disposition. 

BYRDE, 

The Chough and Heraldry. 

The Cornish crow, or chough, a bird peculiar to that 
county, was borne only by families of Cornish extraction, 
until granted to Cardinal Wolsey in the reign of 
Henry VIII. It is described as " a fine blue or purple 
blackbird, with red beak and legs, and a noble bearing; 
in antiquity, being accounted the king of the crows." 

A. J. 
Becoming Scarce in 18 14. 

The Cornish chough, in 1440, was particularly abundant 
in Cornwall, and Lipton, in an heraldic work of that date, 
notes the circumstance of its being adopted as an armorial 
bearing by many of the Cornish gentry. In 18 14 it was 
announced as becoming rather scarce. More recently it: 
has been announced as becoming very scarce. Those 
who shoot for the mere pleasure of killing, taxidermists, 
and tourists are responsible for the fast disappearance of 
this handsome bird. The Secretary of State, with whom 
the power rests, might, I think, well be asked to make 
the close-time for the chough extend throughout the year 
so that the species might be given a chance to recover 
from the ravages of the wanton bird-hunter. 

P. P. 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 

Can any one give the habitat on land of the stormy fetrel ? 
In which of the N,W. clijfs of Cornwall is it found? 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 

IBreeds on the North Coast and at Scllly. 

The Stormy Petrel or Mother Carey's Chickens breed 
on the high clififs of the north coast of Cornwall between 
Tintagel Head and Cambeak; they breed also at Scilly. 
Here also are to be found a few choughs, but they appear 
to be getting scarcer every year. 'p^ B^ 



SPRATS AND SARDINES. . 

Is the sfrat often found in Cornish waters ? Are the young 
fry of the pilchard, sardines! 

BOLERIUM. 

Pilchards and Sardines are of the same species. 

Yarrell says that the true sprat (Harengula sprattus) 
is very rare on the Cornish coast There are, it should 
be observed, about ten species of sprats, but by far the 
most abundant is the fish that is found on the English 
•coast generally. The " sprat " which Comishmen used at 
one time to take in considerable quantities must, Yarrell 
thinks, have bee^ the young fry of (the herrings and 
pilchards, just as on the Eastern coast the young shad 
and half-grown herrings were taken at one time for 
pilchards. 

In France the pilchard is known as le sardine. It is 
true that the sardines in oil imported into Great Britain 
are smaller than the majority of English pilchards, but 
they are of the same species. The English pilchard is 
usually about lo inches long. The French sardine is said 
by Moreau to be from 12 to 20 cm. in length, i.e., 5 or 8 
inches. The fish used for preserving in France are cer- 
tainly young and not full-grown. Pilchards, as the reader 
is doubtless aware, are now prepared in oil in the same 
way as French sardines, at Mevagissey, and have an ex- 
tensive sale ; sprats are dealt with in the same way at DeaL 
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QUAINT EPITAPHS. 

At St. Bury an — St, Ewe — Lelant — Penryn — Falmouth 
— Mylor — Phillack — Bodmin — Minster — Egloshayle — 
South Petherwin — St Erth — All Saints^, Fulham — and 
elsewhere, 

'^ Life but a Summer Day." 

I should much like some curious churchyard efitafhs to add 
to my collection. Many of your readers uf and down the 
county could doubtless oblige. Until the other day I was 
not aware that the following quaint inscriftion belonged to 
Cornwall^ for it has been much quoted. It is on a tombstone 
in St, Buryan Churchyard : — 

*' Our life is but a summer day^ 

Some only breakfast and away. 

Others to dinner stay. 

And are full fed. 

The oldest only swps and goes to bed. 

Largest his debt who lingers out the day. 

Who goes the soonest has the least to fay.^^ 

OLD BOY. 
*• Cut his Toe off." 

In my collection of epitaphs (copied just as I have met 
with them through many years), are the following, from 
Cornish churchyards : — 

" My wife is dead, and here she lies ; 
No one laughs, and no one cries ; 
Where she's gone, or how she fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares.'' 

" Here lies entombed one Roger Morton ; 
Whose sudden death was early brought on ; 
Trying one day his corn to mow off, 
The razor. slipp'd, and cut his toe off." 

P.P. 
^'Carries on the Business still." 

I am told the following inscription is, or was, to be found 
in a Cornish churchyard. Can any reader tell me if that 
is so? The wording of this strange epitaph shows that 
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the sorrowing partner had a keen eye to business and under- 
stood the art of advertising : — 

" Here lies the landlord of the Lion ; 

He's buried here in hope of Zion ; 

His wife, resigned to Heaven's will, 

Carries on the business still." 

H.H. 

Rather Die with Mother than Live with Father. 

According to C. S. Gilbert's " Historical Survey of the 
County of Cornwall," the following epitaph was to be 
found at St. Ewe : — 

" Here lies the body of Joan Carthew, 

Born at St. Mewan, died at St. Ewe ; 

Children had she five : 

Three is dead and two's alive. 

They that are dead choosin' rather 

To die with mother than to live with father." 

In St. Winnow Church the following occurs on a tablet 
to one of the Sawles : — 

" William Saule, 

Annagram ; 

I was ill; am well." 

" When I was sick most men did deeme me ill ; 

If I had lived, I should have been soe still ; 

Prais'd be the Lord that in the Heav'ns doth dwell. 

Who hath received my soule ; now I Am Wei." 

PAUL SAWLE. 
•* Run over by a 'Bus," 

A Cornish epitaph which I have heard of concludes in 
this fashion : — 

" His end was thus — 
He was run over by a 'bus." 
In what graveyard is this to be found ? 

JACKA. 

*' Killed by a Rocket." 

" Here lies William Smith ; and what is somewhat rarish. 
He was bom, bred and hanged in this here parish." 

The above, I am told, was copied from a tombstone in 
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Penryn churchyard. What is the date of the epitaph, 
and does it still exist? 

Here is another said to be found in a Cornish church- 
yard : — 

" Here lies I 
Killed by a sky — 
Rocket in my eye," 

GREENBANK. 
** Look'ye, d'ye see." 

The following which I copy from my common place book 
is said to be in the churchyard of Falmouth Parish Church. 
I should like to know if the statement is correct. 

" Look'ye, d*ye see — ^Look'ye, d'ye see 

Who lies here — 

Look'ye, d'ye see — ^Look'ye, d'ye see 

Jonathan Trevear ; 

Who in his life did not think fit 

To marry his daughter to Jonathan Pitt. 

If you want to know 

Who here else doth lie, 

I'll tell ye ; 

It's father, mother, and I ; 

Mother and I do lie here, 

But father lies at Exeter." 

J. P. H. 

^'At Anchor I do lie." 

In Lei ant Churchyard, on a tombstone of the Cundy 
family, illustrated by a curiously -carved vessel, is the 
following : — 

" Tho' Boreas wind and Neptunes waves 

Have toss'd me too and fro, 
In spite of both, by God's decree, 

I harbour here below ; 
Where now at Anchor I do lie 

With many of our fleet, 
I must one day set sail again 

Our Saviour Christ to meet." 

M. M. 
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" His end was allmost sudden." 

In Mylor Churchyard there are some quaint epitaphs. 
I have copied out two for " N and Q." 

" We have not a moment we can call our own. 

In Memory of 
Thomas James, aged 30 years. 
Who on the evening of the 7th of December, 18 14, on his 
return to Flushing from St. Mawes in a boat was shot by 
a Custom House ofl&cer and expired a few hours after. 
" Officious zeal in luckless hour laid wait. 
And wilful sent the murderous ball of fate. 
James to his home (which late in health he left) 
Wounded returns — of life is soon bereft.'* 

" In memory of Joseph Crapp, shipwright, wha 
died November, 1770, aged 43 years. 
Alass Frend Joseph. 
His end was allmost sudden 
As thou(gh) the mandate came 

Express from heaven. 
His foot it slipt and he did fall ; 
Help, help, he cries, and that was all." 

NELLIE HOSKING. 

'* Here I lie outside the door." 

Several years since a volume was published containing 
epitaphs culled from various sources. Here is one to bfr 
seen in Phillack churchyard : — 

" Here I lie, outside the door ; 
Here I lie, because I'm poor ; 
The farther in the more to pay, 
But here I lie as warm as they.'* 

H.C. 
Canon Cotton and his Spouse. 

On a monument in the south aisle of the Parish Church 
at Minster, near Boscastle, may be read a curious epitaph 
to a couple who lived for half a century in loving union. 
" Forty-nine years they lived man and wife. 
And what's more rare, thus many without strife. 
" Shee first departing, Hee a few weekes tryed. 
To live without her, could not and so dyed." 
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The quaint lines continue— 

" Both in theire wedlocks great Sabatick rest 
To be, where there's no wedlock, ever blest ; 
And having here a jubily begun 
Theyr taken hence that it may neer be done.* 

The tablet is over the tomb of William Cotton, Canon of 
Exeter (son of Bishop Cotton, of Exeter), and his wife, 
Elizabeth, who both died in 1656. 

TREWITHEN. 

Humphry and Jone. 

In South Petherwin Churchyard is this monumental 
inscription, which has been frequently copied on accoimt 
of its strange absurdity : — 

" Beneath this stone Humphry and Jone 

Together rest in peace ; 
Living; indeed they disagreed, 

Now here all quarrels cease/* 

From Egloshayle Churchyard (Wadebridge) to the 
memory of Edward Hoblyn, Gent. Attorney-at-law, is this 
epitaph : — 

" Here lies Ned, 

I am glad he's dead. 

If there must be another, 

I wish 'twere his brother. 

And, for the good of the Nation, 

His whole relation." 

H. COLLIVER. 

Not Easily Answered. 

I came across a curious epitaph not long since which, it 
was stated, is to be found in a Cornish churchyard, and I 
should be glad if any reader could tell me which. The 
epitaph was placed over the grave of a child who died in 
infancy, and asks a question not easily answered : 

" If I was so soon to be done for 
I wonder what I was begun for ! " 

M. P. S. 
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A Woman's Traducer and a Woman's Reply. 

The following is a verbatim copy as taken from the 
manuscript in my possession : — 

" This man lived, to an advanced age. He was once 
married. His wife was buried in West Cornwall; and 
the following epitaph, written by himself, was engraved 
on the tombstone, but afterwards removed by the minister : 

" Woman ! thou worst of all church plagues, farewell I 

Bad at the best, and at the worst a hell ! 

Thou apple-eating traitress that began 

The wrath of Heaven, the misery dire of man ; 

Thou slip of womanhood, a bitter leaf of life ! 

If ever woman is again my guest. 

All hell shall say Amen, and Satan be the priest.*' 

Answer by Miss Lugg, of Penryn (of Diarian memory) : 

" Ask of thy Prince, thou vilest wretch on earth. 
What demon claimed thee on the day of birth. 
Supplied thy cravings, nursed thee by his power. 
And acts thy guardian to the present hour ; 
Taught thee to hate the sex thou should'st adore, 
And blast the fame of her who is no more ; 
Whose works how good, how virtuous, all can tell, 
Though fortune linked her to an imp of hell ? ' ' 

THEO. DIVI DI. 
At All Saints', Fulham. 

Walking one day through the burial ground of the Parish 
Church of All Saints', Fulham, I came across the following 
quaint inscription on one of the grave stones : — 

" At Earth,* in Cornwall, was my first beginninge, 
From Bondes and Corringtons as it may apere. 
Now to earth in Fulham God disposed my endinge, 
In March the thousand and six hundred yere. 

In Christ my body here doth rest 

Till both in body and soul, I shall be fully blest.'* 

THOMAS BONDE." 

"* Earth, near Saltash. M. P. S. 
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Norman- French Inscription at Buryan. 

It is somewhat curious to notice that no one who has 
written on the parish of Buryan, in speaking of the BoUeit 
tombstone in the church, has pointed out that the inscription 
is, in accordance with a very common custom, in verse, 
namely, in a triplet followed by a distich. It reads thus : 

" Clarice, la femme ChefFrei 

de Bolleit, git ici, 
Deu de lalme eit merce, 
Ke pur lealme priunt 
Di ior de pardun averund.*' 

We have not had a recent opportunity of inspecting the 
monument, but we believe, from a comparison of the 
county histories, that the above is a correct copy of the 
lettering on the tomb. The word * priunt ' in the fourth 
line is short for * prierunt.' This somewhat primitive 
epitaph may be thus literally translated into primitive 
English : 

" Clarice, the wife of Jeffrei 

Of Bolleit, here doth lie. 

God of her soul have mercie. 

For her soul whoever prays 

Shall have pardon for ten days.** 

S. T. R. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PROVERBS, WEATHER RHYMES, AND 

RIDDLES. 

Personal Proverbs — Proverbs relating to Places — To 
Love and Marriage — Miscellaneous Proverbs — St. Tibs* 
Eve — The Pride of Truro — Weather Rhymes — Riddles. 

CORNISH PROVERBS. 

^«A8 the awid fella sed." 

When a Cornishman quotes a froverby he generally adds, 
"as the awld fella sed afore now.'* Who was the " awld 
fella ? ** Other fersons also figure in these old sayings, 
about whom I should like information, such, for instance, 
as the following : — 

" You^re like Smoothy's wedding all wawn side,'* 

" Dressed to death like Sally Hatch,'* 

"One and all like Hocken's cats." 

" Like Pattie Ward's fig, in lavenders." 

^^ Hurried in mind like Pomeroy's cat." 

" Staven to un (walking quickly) like Billy Kemf in the 
drembles." 

" Weak in faarts like Martin Harvey's duck." 

" When es awver, es awver, as Joan said 'bout her 
wedden." 

"AWLD FELLA." 

Immortalised but Unknown. 

It will be a difficult process to* identify the names that 
are bound up in the proverbs quoted. What will help 
an investigator greatly is the tracking down of such sayings 
to particular parishes. If we can decide that any saying 
is more often heard from the lips of, say, Towednack 
people, then we have some clue to the parish of origin, 
and we may then be the more likely to discover the person 
immortalised in the proverb. The late Mr. Joseph 
Thomas, of the Mount, in his " Randigal Rhymes," gives 
^ few of these proverbs : — « 

" All abroad, like Maiy Miles." 

'^ Always head and chief, like Jimmy Eellis 'mong the 
cats." 
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** Always an the ran-dan, like cousin Ann Harry's 

gander." 
"Like An' Dinah Grey's old maxe — ^when Fm up Vm 

like a flap, and when I'm down, can't rise." 
"Like Ludlow's dog, leaning against the wall to bark." 
" Proud in his own conceit, like Sanuny Lidgey's chick." 

Dr. Fred Jago, in his " Glossary of the Comish Dialect," 
^ives two such sayings amongst others : — 

" Like Nanny Painter's hens, very high upon the legs " 
(a tall, thin person). 

"Like Collins' cow" (i.a, worried: in mind). 

Can other correspondents enlarge this list of 16 personal 
proverbs, by recording) such as are not yet noted ? 

VIAD. 
One of the Men of Old Times. 

The proverbs mentioned by "Auld fella" are inter- 
■esting from a folk-lore standpoint As to the term " Auld 
Fella," it is probably a generic term for one of the old 
men who dug the ancient tin works and built the crom- 
lechs ; it would mean one of the men of old times or one 
of the Comish people of long ago. " Dressed to death " 
is a common Qmiish tenn. It is used, I think, in the 
^'shires" also. "Hurried in mind like Pomeroy's cat," 
is a capital proverb pointing to a fact in natural history, 
i.e., the high irritability of the cat. " BiUy in the 
brambles " would walk quick to avoid being pricked. The 
last proverb is very good. It is a natural sentiment at a 
wedding. I have heard it expressed in Essex and Corn- 
wall. As to the namesj they probably varied with locali- 
ties, and are purely fancy ones of no importance. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
"^ Between both, as Bucka said." 

" Hurried in Mind, etc." — I freely confess that I never 
before made the acquaintance of " Pomeroy's Cat," but I 
have a very distinct memory of being " Troubled in mind, 
like Collin's Cow." Another well-known proverbial saying 
in the rural districts of West Cornwall was — 
"Between both, as Bucka said?" 

H. R. 
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Who owned the Duck ? 

"Weak in paaxts, like Martin Harvey's duck." There 
was a Martin Harvey, of St Hilary, who married a Wilmot 
Clemence at Phillack in 1772. Was he the owner of the 
famous duck? Is the saying indigenous to the parish of 
St. Hilary? 

VIAD. 
The Mayor of Market- Jew. 

" Like the Mayor of Markeb-jew, sitting in his own 
light," I have heard, was derived from the Mayor's seat 
in old Marazion Townhall being in front of a window^ 
and blocking the light. Was this so ? 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
Allowed to usurp the Pig. 

I recently came across the following version of the 
proverb about the Mayor of Market- jew. This mayor 
was jokingly said to have three privileges. The first was,, 
" That he may sit in his own light," the second " Next 
to the parson,'* and the third " If he see a pig in a gutter 
he may turn it out and take its place.'' 

ALVERTON. 
Relating to Places. 

The following are some proverbs relating to places: — 
(i) You. must go to Marazion to learn manners. 
This proverb is probably a reUc of the time when 

Marazion was relatively a more considerable town than it 

is at present. 

(2) Not a word of Penzance. 

The cowardice of the inhabitants of this town during 
the invasion of Cornwall by the Spanish in 1595 was 
so glaring "that they added," as old Heath in his work 
on Scilly quaintly says, " one proverb more to this 
country." 

(3) Like Morvah Downs, harved and never ploughed. 

(4) Always a feast or a fast in Scilly. 

The prodigality of the Scillonians in old times was pro- 
verbial. 

(5) All Cornish Gentlemen are Cousins. 

Formerly when the Cornish were almost entirely 
separated from the rest of. England they used to many 
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"with each others' stock" — ^whence the origin of the 
saying. 

(6) The good fellowship of Padstow : Pride of Truro : 
Gallants of Fowey. 

]^-words invented by the neighbouring and envious 
towns; or according to Carew, "by some of the idle- 
disposed Comishmen.'* 

(7) There are more saints in Cornwall than in Heaven. 
The/ process of creation is continued even at the present 

day. I lately in a Cornish paper met with " Saint '' 
Newlyn. 

(8) Backwards and forwards like Boscastle fair. 

(9) All play and no play, like Boscastle fair, which 
begins at 12 o'clock and ends at noon. 

Highly parallel to this saying is the proverb : " Twill 
take place on St. Tib's Eve." That is to say, never, for 
St. Tib's Eve is neither before nor after Christmas Eve. 

PRO TANTO. 
Won Imperishable Fame. 

I am glad to see you are raking out these native 
" packets of extracts of wisdom " which we call proverbs. 
It is as well to preserve them before they fall into oblivion. 
After you have exhausted these old sajdngs, in which the 
names of persons figure, I hope you will invite readers to 
send in all the general proverbs with which they may be 
acquainted. Many of these are very good. As to the 
proverbs with names, I may add to those previously given 
the following: — 

"As lazy as Lawrence." 

"Lawrence ha' got 'e" (you're lazy). 

Evidently Lawrence was a ijarticularly lazy individual to 
have won the imperishable fame of originating two 
proverbs. 

"Helpen Joe" is, or was, a common phrase in some 
districts, meaning " doing nothing." 

Of Cornish proverbs in which the names of places 
occur, I recall some: — 

"A Lansallos treat, everybody pay for hisself." 

" All of a motion like a Mulfra toad on a hot shovel." 

GREENBANK. 
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^' Choke full of Sense." 

I shxyuld like to add to your collection with the 
following: — 

" Like Uncle Acky Stoddem, the picture of ill-luck." 
This was always applied to a once well-known Gwennap 
roan. 

" Like Malachi's chedd, choke full of sense,'' applied 
derisively to any one boasting of himself or of his 
children. 

"Like the Mayer of Market-Jew, sitting in his own 
light," is said of the class who never know on which 
side their bread is buttered. 

" Like the Mayor of Falmouth, who thanketh God 
when the town jail was enlarged," is said of the stupid 
man whose moods, whether of sadness or merriment, 
are inopportune. 

When a, boy is asked what he will be it is sometimes 
answered on his behalf, " I'll be like Knuckey, be as I 

a°i" LINDUM. 

Love and Marriage. 

1. " But " says Parson Laskey. (Of Parson Laskey 
and other persons mentioned in these proverbs I can 
give no account.) 

2. Like Tantera Bobus^ who lived till he died. 

3. Like Jemmy Kemp, who had an occasion for all 
things. 

4. " Child my dear," says Mrs. Chapman. 

5. Like lucky John Toy, he has lost a shilling and 
found a two-penny loaf. 

The following are some proverbs oni love, wedlock, etc., 
current now, or at one time, in Cornwall: — 

1. Where cobwebs are plenty, kisses are scarce. 

2. Kisses will never be out bf fashion till furze is out 
of bloom. 

Another form of this is. — 

Wlien furze is out of season, kissing's out of reason. 

The furze of the proverb is not the common furze that 
blooms in the spring and is then green till spring comes 
round again, but a smaller kind that throws out its yellow 
blossoms all the year round. 
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3. My wife Joan is a good contriver; and a good 
contriver is better than a little eater. 

X. L. T. 
*• No Cock no Charter," 

Polwhde says this is a Truro proverb. It alludes to 
the never-failing delicacy of woodcocks at the Mayor's 
feast on the 9th of November. The nice appearance of 
the woodcock, about this timei, its rarity, and the dis- 
criminating taste of the body corporate, even before the 
existence of calipash or calipee, may hence perhaps, be 
inferred or conjectured. 

" To send one to St. Columb." This Cornish phrase 

was the same as to send one to Coventry. 

L. XT. S. 
*'5he was Hanged for a Fool." 

From Miss Courtney's Glossary of Words in use in West 
Cornwall (English Dialect Society's Publications) I cull 
the following additional sayings: — 

"Oh! my blessed parliament^ says Molly Franky." 
" As knowing as Kate Mullet, and she was hanged for 
a fool." 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 
** Like a Toad under a Harrow." 

" Bought made and all, like Annie Barneys shoes." 
"Two minutes and half so long as Jan Fanny was 
clerk." 

"Like Nicholas Kemp who had occasions for all." 
" Like a toad under a harrow don't know whichee corse 
to steer." E. J. H. 

The tender hearted Pig. 

I have found three other Cornish sayings, each of 
which incorporates a reference to some personality. 

" As tender hearted as Cousin Nappy's pig." 

" As gay as Betty Toddy's gown." 

" Between both as Bucca said." 

The last two are from Mr. BottrelPs " Traditions and 
Heartside Stories of West ComwaJl." In one of the 
three volumes of that series he explains who Betty Toddy 
and Bucca were. VIAD 
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"There's no depending on the Moon." 

The following quoted byl Rev. S. Rundle may be added 
to those already given in this column : — 

1. He never said, yes, no, b, nor bow; i.e., nothing at 
all. 

2. " Quietness is the best! noise," as Uncle Johnny said 
when he knocked down his wife. 

3. "There is no depending on the moon," as Unde 

Jacky Bennetts said when he lighted a lantern on 
a moonlight night. 

4. " What things is made for money ! " as Uncle 

Johnny said when he saw a monkey. 

5. What the head forgot, the heels must trot 

6. Man is man, all man is human; so-and-so is'nt 

much of a man for all that. 

CELT. 

St. TIBS' EVE. 

Can any of your readers give me information with regard 
to the following froverb, which is sometimes used in West 
Cornwall to denote that the thing exfected will never 
arrive "> ^^ It will come on St. Ives* {two syllables) Eve, 
neither before midsummer nor after." Is the froverb in 
use in any other 'part of the county'^ Who is the saint 7 
Is it St. la or St. Ives, patron saint of St. Ivesl 

TEG YU HEDWCH. 

Equivalent to "The Greek Kalends." 

" St. Tibs' (alias St. Ubes) Eve," meaning " never," is 
known throughout England. There is, of course, no such 
saint, and the expression is equivalent to " The Greek 
Kalends." It has nothing to do with St Ives. 

YGREC. 



THE PRIDE OF TRURO. 

I saw this phrase used once. What does it meanl 

KENWYN. 

Looked down on the Miners and Fishers. 

" Ye Pride of Truro " has been a proverb in Cornwall 
since Elizabeth's time. I think Carew quotes it. Possibly 
it came from the middle ages. The origin of it, I expect, 
was that Truro was the chidf " town " in Cornwall deserving 
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the name, and as a business centre was largely peopled by 
English folk. The Truro people looked down on the 
rough Comu-British miners (the " old men " of our folk 
tales), and fishing folk, many of whom could hardly speak 
English. A modem illustration we may find in the Wales 
of to-day, where Cardiff is often spokem of as an " English 
town," because Cardiff folk cannot speak Welsh. In spite 
of the grandeur of Cardiff some Welsh patriots do not 
care to own it. So Cornish people in Tudor times thought 
Truro folk Anglicized and conceited. 

W. S. L. S. 
When Truro was a Decayed Town. 

Truro with all its local advantages and ancient honours 
has not always been able to preserve the pre-eminent 
•dignity for which it is perhaps at present celebrated. In 
the year 1410 the inhabitants petitioned Parliament that 
the rent payable to the Crown, which had been £12 is. lod. 
but was reduced to £2 los. by Richard II. for a term of 
years, might be continued thus reduced in) perpetuity, and 
the reasons given for this request were the great losses 
they had sustained from a raging pestilence and from 
their invading foes. Truro from its situation was repre- 
sented in this position as the key and defence of that part 
of the county. But to such a condition was it reduced 
through the causes alleged, that the inhabitants, instead 
of being encouraged to re-build their houses, were medi- 
tating their departure and preparing to quit the town, and 
it is indisputably evident that Truro was one of the 
decayed towns to encourage the repairs of which an Act 
was passed in 1540. And so far had it recovered from 
its languid state| that one who visited Truro in 1574 says 
" there is not a towne in the west part of the shyre more 
comendable for neatness of buyldinges, nor more discom- 
endable for the PRIDE OF THE PEOPLE." 

J. H. S. 
Dress and Live Elegantly. 

In an old book I find the following : " The people oi 
this town dress and live so elegantly that the pride of 
Truro is become a bye-word in the county." 

M. P. S. 
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WEATHER RHYMES, Sk. 

When LJskeard may expect Rain. 

There are many cdd Cornish weather riiymes which I 
think might be collected. Here is one to set the ball 
rolling : — 

When Carajdon's capped and St Cleer hooded, 
Liskeard town will sotxi be flooded. 

LASS. 
Cat Portents. 

There must be a good many sayings about the weather 
in Cornwall. I recently heard the fcfiowiog : — 

A cat on her brain 
Is a sign of rain. 

It referred to a peculiar attitude of a cat, curled up on 
the hearthrug, an attitude wherein the top of the caf s 
skull rested on the rug. When cats are veiy fri^qr and 
rush about wildly and apparently aimlessly, it is said that 
a storm is brewing. 

PHILLIPA PENHALIGON. 

When the Lizard is Clear. 

" Lass " gives one to set the ball rolling. Here are a 
few more: — 

There is an old rhyme about Laxegan and Ponsandane 
rivers near Penzance (for in Cornwall every stream is a 
river, pronounced rewur) that runs thus : — 

When Ponsandane calls to Laregan river. 
There will be fine weather. 
But we may look for rain 
When Laregan calls to Ponsandane. 
This is obvious^ lis a general rule, for in the first instance 
the wind will be blowing from the east; in the second 
instance it will be in* the west 
Another local rhyme is : — 

" When die Lizard is clear, rain is near," 
This having refwence to the remarkable transpai^ODcy 
of the atmosphere frequently observed before the approach 
of wet weaither. 

The old Cornish, who, like* many peoiple indeed to-day. 
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believed that the moon influeiiced the weather, had this 
saying: — 

"A Saturday's and Sunday's moon, 
Comes once in seven years too soon." 
Some other rhymes which were, and may still be, current 
in Cornwall are as follows: — 

" Between twelve and two 
You'll see what the weather will do." 
" A southerly wind with a fog 
Brings an easterly wind in ' snog.' 
(i.e., with certainty.) 

F. L. S. 

Always a Black Month before Christmas. 

Phillipa Penhaligon asks for sayings about the weather. 
I give herewith a few which I remember to have heard 
in Cornwall. Fishermen have the following proverbs": — 
" A north wind is a broom for the Channel." 
" Friday's noon is Sunday's doom." 
" Friday and the week are never alike." 
^^ There's never a Saturday in the year 
But what the sun it doth appear." 
Fanners say : " There is always a black month before 
Christmas." A couplet current with them runs: — 
" A rainbow in the mom, put your hook in the corn ; 
A rainbow in the eve, put your hook in the sheave." 
Rooks darting about a rookery, sparrows twittering, 
donkeys braying, are signs of rain. Cats running wildly 
about a house are said to bring storms on their tails. A 
cock crowing on a stone is a sign of fine weather; 00 
the doorstep, of a stranger. It may be added that they 
say in Cornwall " Fools are weather-wise," and " That 
those that are weather-wise are rarely otherwise." 

GREENBANK. 

** Het and Pelchurs." 

When the com is in the shock 
Then the fish are on the rock. 
This distich of course refers to the pilchard, the Cornish 
fish par excellence. One particularly close, rather hazy 
day recently was specially remindful of these toothsome 
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but bony fish. " Do you think it will rain ? ' ' I asked a 
fisherman. " Naw/' came the reply, "tes only het (heat) 
and pelchurs," this sort of weather being favourable for 
catching them. A Cornish proverb says: "A good year 
for fleas is a good year for fish," but this is probably on 
a par with tGe Cornish proverb about cobwebs which dirty 
housewives are fond of repeating. 



RIDDLES. 



1 read that the Cornish 'peasantry of the eighteenth century 
were very fond of riddles^ and their Celtic imagination would 
doubtless enable them to make some good ones, I should be 
glad if any reader could give me a specimen or two. 

F.R.S.L. 

^aw her own Grave dug. 

In answer to your correspondent F. R. S. L., here is 
an old Cornish riddle which I remember hearing many 
years ago: — 

Riddle me! riddle me right! 

Guess where I was too last Saturday night. 

Up in the old ivy tree 

Digging a grave td bury me. 

First I heard the wind blow, 

Then I heard the cock crow. 

Then I saw the chin-champ chawing up his bridle, 

Then I saw thei work-man working " hissdf " idle. 

" Working hisself idle," is working in vain. 

The answer is as follows: A young woman made an 
appointment to meet her sweetheart; arriving first at the 
place, she climbed into an ivy-covered tree to await his 
coming. He came in company with another man, and 
not seeing her, " the two old foxes " began to dig a grave, 
in which from her hiding-place she heard that after mur- 
dering they intended putting her. The " chin-champ ' ' was 
the horse on which they rode away when they failed to 
discover her. 

P. H. A. 
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*' As 1 went over Padstow Bridge." 

Here is another which may be new to some of your 
readers: — 

As I went over Padstow bridge 
Upon a cloudy day, 
I met a fellow clothed in yellow, 
I took him up and sucked his blood, 
And threw his skin away. 
The answer to this is an orange. I believe that some 
of the cleverest of the old Cornish riddles wiM scarcely 
bear repeating to-day. 

M. M. 
In Cornish and English. 

Here is an i8th century Cornish riddle or puzzle, the 
actual date of which is 1728. I have copied it from an 
old volume and am not sure that the rendering of it in 
Old Cornish is orthographically correct. 
Flo vye gennes en Miz-merh, 
A chHd was born in the month of March, 
Ni trehes e higel en Miz-east ; 
We cut his umbilic in the month of August ; 
E a voz towel, 
He gave a fall, 
Dhu Proanter Powle, 
To the Parson of Paul, 
Miz-du Ken Nadelik, 
The black month before the nativity. 
Answer — ^Barley that was tilled in March, and reaped 
in August. The Parson of Paul drank the beer made of 
it in the month of November, andl it gave him a fall. 

JACKA. 
Brandls — Hedgehog — Magpie. 

(i) Here's a thing — no bottom or top — 
Holds gallons of water, never leaks a drop. 
Answer. — ^A brandis (a three-cornered rest for holding 
a kettle on). 

(2) Here's a thing, goes rotind a rick. 
Makes more tracks than three-score sheep. 

Answer. — A hedgehog. 

(3) Here^s a thing, white and black, 

A magpie— whafs that ? S. RUNDLE. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

CURIOUS SIGNBOARDS, ECCENTRIC 
CHARACTERS, HUMOROUS STORIES. 

Like Mother gave you — Pay To-day^ Trust To-morrow 
— The Dreadful Unknown—SitnfUfying Matters — Tern- 
furence Hottel — Sunday Baking Done Here — Ambiguous 
— To Gentlemen Learning to Sfell — Price of Piggy 
Pudding — You fay your money and take your choice — 
Wing Tom Pang — Big-headed Charlie and Mark Wafts — 
Uncle Anthony — Henna Quick — His Boots were Safe — 
Sfoke More than the Truth — The Ink from Spain — 
Rain and Snow — Butcher and Lawyer — Where the Arch- 
deacon was going — Parson TroutbecV s Prayer — WouldnH 
let the Doctor kill him — Pine Day for the War — Preferred 
Cornwall — Proud of his Performance — Pathetic — Thought 
he said Goat — Ma^krel, not Pelchurs — Smarter than the 
Lawyer — An Uncommonly Funny Bill, 

CURIOUS SIGNBOARDS, &c. 

I am making a collection of curious signboards, and shall 
be glad to hear from any of your readers who may be able 
to add to my collection, 

COLLECTOR. 
Llk» Mother Gave you. 

I am told that in a mining camp in the extreme West 
of Australia, a Coroishman has started! a refreshment 
house, and that over his* shanty he hasi placed thisi sign :— 
" Here's where You Get a Meal 
Like your Mother Used to Give You." 

JACKA. 
Pay to-day. Trust to-morrow. 

The signboard of the Trevelyan Aims Hotel — ^the arms 
of the Trevelyan family and' its quaint motto " Tyme 
Tiyeth Troth," recalls the tradition of the submeiged 
Lyonnesse. 

There is (or was) a signboard on a cliff near Polperro 
as follows: — 

NOTICE. 
"Kee, Pont, Kissi, De." 
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The translation of which, of coiirse^ is " Keep on this 
side." 

I find in my scrap-book a copy of the following which 
was once to be seen on a Cornish turnpike gate-house : — 

"Pay to-day 
And trust to-morrow." 

QUIT. 
The Drefldful Unknown. 

I was toM that at a Cornish tin mine a notice was 
exhibited warning all and siuKlry in these tenns: — 

" Please do not fall down the shaft." 
That "please" is excellent. 

A gentleman who was a bit of a wag put up the following 

at the gate entrance to his house : — 

" A Trewzsykadzherpadzhuardzak kept here 1 " 

A friend asked him what terrible sort of thing that was. 

He replied : " Oh, it's just three big Cornish words put 

together; but it serves the purpose well. The unknown 

is always dreadful." 

P.P. 
Simplifying Matters. 

In the north of Cornwall, on the outside of a humble 
cottage, is to be seen the following notice in large gilt 
letters : " A Seminary for Young Ladies." This was 
probably thought to be too abstruse for the villagers, as 
immediately imdemeath there is added in rude characters : 
" Notey Beney^ — ^allso a maid® skool." 

ALVERTON. 
Tempurence Hottel. 

ELLEN TONE, sells, here, 

Lemanade and Gingur beer. 

Cows hels and tripe every fridey 

Sekond hand cloes„ to make ee. tidy 

Cro'X and Kittles, pans and all 

And Godly bukes to save yer sole. 

Man-traps, gins, and pattins likewise 

And on Saturday nights Hot Mutton Pies. 
The original of the above signboard which once stood 
over a little Cornish shop, is to be seen at Burton's " Old 
Curiosity Shop," Falmoaith. p^ L^ ^ 
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Sunday Baking Done Here. 

A signboard with the above heading which I once saw 
in Cornwall was followed by these lines: — 
Here lives Jerry Snowed 
That cleans the road 
For publicans and sinners, 

But not for these chapel folk 
But only those that bring; their dinners. 
God save the King. 

J- 

Ambiguous. 

You have given some instances of curious signboards 
and I now submit an example of a curious notice. I am 
assured by a friend who made a copy of it at the time that 
the following remarkable notice was to be seen many years 
ago on one of the Cornish railways : — '' Hereafter, when 
trains moving in an opposite direction are approaching 
each other on separate lines, guards and drivers will be 
required to bring their respective trains to a dead halt 
before the point of meeting, and be very careful not to 
proceed till each train has passed the other." What 
geniuses were responsible for this I wonder? 

E. CHAMBERS. 
To Gentlemen Learning to Spell. 

How's this for a notice which I saw recendy in the 
reading room of a tiny fishing village not five miles from 
Penzance, and which had been put up by a wag as a goitle 
hint to some leisurely readers : " Gentlemen learning to 
spell will kindly use yesterdajr^s papers." 

T. G. 

Price of Figgy Pudding. 

A Devonshire man tells a tale of a sign that he once 
saw in a little shop window at Saltash. I, as a Comishr 
roan, believe that he located the tale on the wrong side 
of the Tamar. The legend ran as follows: — 

" Figgy puddn id. a limip. 
More figgier 2d." 

ABEDNEGO ANGOVE. 
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You pay your Money and take your Choice 

The story of Abednego Angpve reminds me of an 
amiO'Uncement I saw over the establishment of an eating 
house keeper in Devonport with the suspiciously Cornish 
name of Polglase: — 

s. d. 
Meals ... ... ... ... o 6 

Square meals ... ... ... i o 

Gorge ... ... ... ... 2 o 

F. L. 



ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS AND CORNISH 

BARDS. 

A local eccentric, who went by the name of " Wing Tom 
Fang" was much heard of some sixty years ago. Can any 
reader say who or what he was ? 

HOMO. 

Wing Tom Fang. 

When I was a little boy, about 60 years ago, I often 
heard my parents and others speak of a local celebrity 
who was known by the nickname of Wing Tom Fang. He 
was not at all a reputable member of society; but was 
possessed to a very considerable degree of the " gift of 
the gab." So he used to go about preaching to open air 
gatherings of miners and others. It was well known that 
he made no' pretensions to holLness of life, but inasmuch 
as he could talk freely, and give them some amusement, 
the people heard him gladly. But he would often con- 
clude his sermon thus : — 

" If you do do as E do' say 

YouFll go to heaven the right way ; 

But— 

If you do do as I do do 

You'll go' to hell, — ^and I tool" 

H. R. 
^*Bigheaded Charlie" and Mark Watts. 

H.R.'s reply is interesting, but he does not state what 
locality Wing Tom Fang patronised, or where he sprang 
from. The old eccentrics afforded entertainment to our 
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forefathers. Not so many years ago "Charlie" used to 
frequent the townships of East Penwith, and used to 
" sing " the Hallelujah Chorus — sl most amusing perform- 
ance, and withal pathetia Twenty years ago and more 
" Bigheaded Charlie '* used to sell tea between Camborne 
and Hayle. His claim on buyers of tea was not so much 
the quality of the packets which he disposed of, as his 
poverty, and the abnormaUty of his head in size and shape. 

A Hayle character was Mark Watts, a composer of 
poetry, which was bought moie out of compassion than 
for the intrinsic worth of the poems. There used to be, 
too, a numbeii of Camborne rhymesters, who used to vend 
harrowing verse concerning mine accidents, but these can 
scarcely perhaps be included among local eccentricities. 
In many houses in West Cornwall there must be copies of 
these broadsheets thrown aside. They should not be 
destroyed, as they possess a certain value to local anti- 
quarian collectors and bibliophiles. 

MELCHIZEDEK BUSPIDNICK. 
One of the Early Cornish Bards. 

For ages Cornwall could boast of its minstrels and story 
tellers — men who, in their bardic wanderings, sang or 
recited to the inmates of hail or cot, stories as strange 
and stirring as ever fell from the lips of him who figures 
in Scott's " Lay of the Last Minstrel." The earliest of 
the Cornish bards were in' the habit of harping the praises 
of King Arthur and his knights, and later on we find Sir 
Tristram, the last of the Wideslades, whose estates were 
forfeited in the Great Rebellion, goin^ with his harp from. 
hall to hall, and there SQjunding the praises of his ancestors 
and other Cornish heroes. In the course of time these 
dignified bards degenerated into the ballad-mongers and 
droll-tellers of some 60 years ago. Almost the last of 
these wanderers was Anthony James, generally known as 
Uncle Anthony. He was accompanied by an enormous 
dog and a boy who carried a fiddle. Anthony was in the 
habit of visiting the villages and farm houses of North 
Cornwall, where some of the old men and women miay 
occasionally be induced to recite the stories formerly told 
by th's eccentric being. His favourite themes were 
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romantic seductions, the woodngs of menaaids by mortal 
men, and the exploits of Cornish giants and heroes. He 
used to tell a terrible ghost stDiy of King Arthur. In it 
the famous hero of Lord Tennyson's great poem was said 
to haunt the ruins of Tintagel Castle, bewailing the faith- 
lessness of Guinevere, who sometimes appeared on the 
cliffs, from which she would leap into the sea- 

E. CHAMBERS. 
Henna Quick, Little Dick Hampton, and John Bray. 

The remarks of " E. Chambers " respecting wandering 
ballad mbngers reminded me of a similar an^ quaint indi- 
vidual, who lived, I think, in Zennor, and who hkd a knack 
for composing homely rhymes, and used to hawk them 
about the district. I remember him well 60 odd years 
ago, and he was known by the name of Henna Quick, 
Possible some of the older folks in the more remote villagies 
still retain some of his rhjmaes. He was a very eccentric 
looking, tall, elderly man, and had a peculiar gait in 
walking, taking long strides, with a very imgraceful stoop- 
ing forward at every step. 

This reminds me of another pecuHar and eccentric 
character, who was equally well-known in the villages, but 
of a very diflferent style. Instead of composing and 
selling rhymes^ he sang hymns, and in a very homely, 
humble way, preached the Gospel. He went from village 
to village, literally obeying the divine command to " pro- 
vide} neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor 
scrip for your journey ," etc. — See Matthew 10 chap., 14-v. 
He was extremely simple, and what would now be called 
" half-witted " ; but he was a good man, and was always 
sure of a welcome from some old fashioned village 
Methodists; and I never heard that he was ever under 
the necessity of " shaking the dust from off his feet as a 
testimony against them." H^ was a short, stout, vmgainly 
man, and his name was Richard Hampton, universally 
known as little Dick Hampton. I am under the impres- 
sion that his home was at or near Camborne. 

Another very eccentric man, but of an altogether 
different stamp, was imiversally known in the streets of 
Penzance by the name of John Bray. He was decidedly 
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"half-witted," but very haimless. Tlie young people 
would amuse themselvess by oflfering John a penny to " boac 
the compass,'' when he would utter a rigmarole of nor*- 
nor'-east, and sou'-sou'-west by nor', to the great amuse- 
ment of the boys and ^Is. On one occasion he was 
asked " What do they do with the old moons, John? Do 
they cut them up to make stars?" To which John very 
pertinently replied, " Doant'e make a magum of yerself ." 

CORNISH HUMOUR AND HUMOROUS 

STORIES. 

Cornish humour, I have been told, has a distinctive and well" 
fronounced -flavour. Can any reader give an analysis or 
characterisation of it ? Moreover, instances of authentic rustic 
Cornish humour (or should it be ztnt?) would be entertaining 
and to me specially acceptable as I am making a collection 
of such. Of the wit {or is it humour 1) of such Cornish 
celebrities as Foote, Ofie, Peter Pindar [Dr. Wolcott), and 
others, there are, I believe, hundreds of examples. 'But what 
I am more particularly desirous of obtaining are instances of 
genuine and authentic native wit or humour, whichever may 
be the correct or most affrofriate term under the circum- 
stances. 

LINDUM. 
Hi5 Boots were Safe. 

How is this as a specimen of imconscious Cornish 
humour? A friend of mine cycling in a remote part of 
the country decided to stay for the night at a pretty way- 
side inn. On retiring to rest, and bethinking him that 
his boots required cleaning, he said to his host, who 
accompanied him to the door : " I'll put my boots outside 
the door of my room." "All right," replied the host, 
naively, " nawbody won't touch 'em." £ q^ 

Spoke more than the Truth. 

Some traces of Irish humour are met with now and 
then among the lower classes of Cornwall. It is very 
difficult to analyse these naunces. A Cornish peasant was 
summoned as witness againstl a boy charged with a slight 
ofifence. The magistrate asked the peasant if the boy 
usually spoke the truth. "Aw, iss," the other replied, 
" 'ee do spake the truth an' sometimes a little more'n the 
truth." J, J. 
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The Ink from Spain. 

The following story related to me some little time ago 
may appear to you to be good enoiagh for print. An old 
fanner and his wife were being shown over the Eastern 
Telegraph Company's station at Porthcurnow and could 
not restrain their amazement when the working of the 
siphon recorder had been duly explained. "Dear me I" 
said the good woman, " and does that tape come all the 
way from Spain ? " " No, you fool,'* the husband rebuked 
her, in all the pride of masculine intelligence. " Of course, 
it is only the ink that comes from Spain." 

E. CHAMBERS. 

A Roland for an Oliver. 

A gentleman travelling through Cornwall the other day 
got a Roland for an. Oliver when meeting a boy one very 
wet day he said : " My boy, does it always rain in Corn- 
wall ? " " Naw," replied the lad, " sometimes et do snaw ! '* 

E. CHAMBERS. 
Butcher and Lawyer. 

There is a story which is said to be handed down 
amongst the butchers of Penzance from, father to son. 
A Penzance lawyer had a very large dog that was in the 
habit of coming into> their market and stealing joints of 
meat from the stalls. One day one of them went to the 
lawyer and said : 

" Please, sir, could I sue the owner of a dog for a leg 
of mutton stolen from my stall ? " 

'* Certainly, my good man," replied the man of law. 

" Then, please, sir, the dog is yours, and the price of the 
mutton is 4s." 

The money was paid, and the man was going away in 
triumph, when he was called back by these words : 

" Stay a moment, my good fellow ; a lawyer's consultation 
is 6s. 8d. You owe me the difference." 

And this; sum the discomfited butcher had to pay, 

F. H. L. 
Wiiere the Archdeacon was going. 

In some recent law proceedings it was shown that trouble 
had arisen owing to a wrongly punctuated telegram. Which 
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reminds me of a story that I once heard of a former vicar 
of Helland. He was going to town and hoped that the 
Archdeacon of Cornwall could be induced to take his 
service on the Sunday following, so he left it to his neigh- 
bour at Blisland, the adjoining parish, to negotiate this 
little arrangement for him. All went well, and the latter 
gave in a telegram at the nearest office : 

"The Archdeacon of Cornwall is going to Helland; 
you need not return." 

But when it was delivered in London it read thus : 
" The Archdeacon of Cornwall is going to Hell ; and 
you need not return." 

F. R. 
Parson Troutbeck's Prayer. 

According to a newspaper report, there having been 
experienced for the past few years a great dearth of fish 
at a certain part of the Scottish coast, a proposition has 
been made to add to the Litany the words : " And to 
restore and provide to us the fish that moveth in the 
waters." Which recalls the addition made to the Litany 
by Parson Troutbeck, of the Scilly Isles : " We pray Thee, 
O Lord, not that wrecks should happen, but that if any 
wrecks should happen Thou will guide them into the Scilly 
Isles, for the benefit of the poor inhabitants." 

E. C. 
Wouldn't let the Doctor Kill htm. 

An anecdote of Foote, the Cornish wit, is perhaps worth 
repeating. A physician once quarrelling with him, swore 
in a great rage that he would be the death of him. " Never, 
my dear friend," replied Foote, " I shall never take your 
physic." 

E. O. N. 
Fine Day for the War. 

It seems scarcely credible that in this age when news- 
papers penetrate to the remotest comers of the ICingdom 
anyone should be found who had not heard of the waf in 
the Far East But the other day, on the little Scillonian 
territory of St. Mary's, a group of market gardeners listened 
while one of their number read from the " Cornish Tele- 
graph " the latest account of the war, when an old woman 
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anxious to know the cause of their interest, questioned 
a bystander : " 'Tes about the war news,'* was the reply. 
" Es theere a war on, then? " asked the surprised old lady. 
"Iss to be sure. Tha Japs es fightin' tha Roossians." 
" Aw well," she exclaimed, with a long-drawn sigh of deep 
thought, " they've a braave fine day fur et, anyways I " 

P. P. 
Preferred Cornwall. 

I heard a story the other day of an old woman who lived 
near Sancreed. She was dying and was counselled by a 
friend to cheer up, for she would soon be in a happier world. 

" Aw, me dear," she replied, " Heaven, may be, is a 
braave, fine plaace, but give me Cornwall I " 

PENWITH. 
Proud of his Performance. 

The introduction of the new? Methodist Tune Book has 
produced at least one good story, whether the following 
be true or not. At a chapel not a hundred miles from 
Penzance some of the new hymns were used for the first 
time on a recent Sunday. After the service the organ- 
blower found his way to the player's bench and asked in 
a meek voice : " How did the music for the new hymns go 
this evening? " 

" Oh, very well ; very well indeed," replied the organist. 
^* But why do you ask ? " 

"Well," said the blower, "FU tell you the truth. I 

was a bit nervous and a bit worried about it, for, you see," 

he went on explaining, " I never blowed for them hymns 

before." 

P. P. 
Pathetic ! 

A good story reaches me from Bodmin. A gentleman 
was recently visiting the county gaol and heard one of the 
prisoners singing in the softest and most melodious tone 
that favourite song, "Home, Sweet Home." His sym- 
pathies being excited in favour of the unfortunate tenant 
of the cell, he asked the reason of his incarceration, when 
to his disgust he was told that the man was serving a 
sentence for beating his wife! 

KELT. 
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Thought he said Qoat. 

The gentleman from London was kindly giving a lecture 
in the schoolroom at Sennea Churchtown and had taken 
for his subject " Ghosts," thinking it would be appropriate 
as it was Christmas time. He commenced by asking if 
any of his audience had ever s^n or had intercourse with 
a " ghost," if so would they please step on to the platform. 
Whereupon a man of the agricultural type stepped up» 
Said the lecturer : " Now, sir, have youi ever seen a 
* ghost*?" "GhoastI Aw, ghoast be danged," said the 
man. " I thought you said gooat. I'd better get down." 

OLD 'UN. 
Ma'k'rel not Pelchurs. 

This is what I overheard lately in the bar parlour of a 
Newlyn tavern where I went? to get a glass of er — ^water. 

" I'll tell 'ee a riddle," said one of the fishermen to his 
companions. . " Ef wan ma'k'rel do cost dree haaf-pence, 
how many could 'ee buy f er sexpence ? " 

There was an interval of silence during which the men 
puffed hard at their pipes and evidently thought deeply. 

Presently came a voice from the comer : " I say, Jim^ 
ded 'ee say ma'k'rel?" 

"Yes," replied the first speaker. 

" Aw, good law, now you've put me out 'Tes pelchurs 
I've been reck'ning oal this time." 

T. S. SEACOMBE. 
Smarter than the Lawyer. 

A small peasant farmer down St. Just way had a differ- 
ence with a neighbour and went to law. In the course 
of conversation with his solicitor he suggested sending the 
magistrate a couple of fine ducks. " Good gracious, no ! " 
exclaimed the solicitor. " If you do you'll lose the case." 
In. due course the case cama on and was tried, and judg- 
ment was given in his favour. He then returned to the 
solicitor and said : " I sent in the ducks." Astonishment 
on the part of the lawyer changed to admiration when his 
client continued : " Aw, but I sent 'em in 'tother chap's 



name." 



P. P. 
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An Unconsciously Funny Bill. 

The fine old parish church of St Mary, Truro, which 
has been in part incorporated with the cathedral, contained 
some rare monumemts, erected in memory of local worthies. 
These are now in the north transept of the cathedral. One 
of the handsomest of these commemorates the name of 
John Robartes, Esq., who died in 16 14. It was decorated 
with several figures, some of which, having been much 
injured by time, were repaired in the year 1804, by the 
order of a Miss Hunt, afterwards the Honourable Mrs. 
Agar, and a descendant of the Robartes. These repairs 
gave occasion to the following humorous bill (though 
doubtless it was never intended to be such), delivered by 
the mason who executed the work : 

" To putting one new foot to Mr. John Robartes, 

mending the other, putting seven new buttons to his 

coat, and mending his breeches' knee. 
" To two new feet to his wife, Phillippa, mending her 

eyes, and putting a new nosegay in her hand. 

" To two new hands and one new nose to the captain. 
"To two new hands, and mending the nose of his 

wife, mending her eyes, and putting two new cuffs to 

her gown. 

"To making and fixing two new wings on Father 

Time's shoulders, making a new great toe, mending the 

handle of his scythe, and putting a new blade to it." 

T. T. M. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Longevity and Stamina — CornwalVs First Walking Match 

— Wrestling and Wrestlers — Hurling — Archery a Century 
and a quarter ago — The Bravery of the Cornish — Cornish 
Wrecking — Clotted Cream and Saffron Cake — Cornish 
Cookery — Landowners in Cornwall — Newlyn Fishermen's 
Exploit — A Merrie Jest — A Monk's Opinion of Corniskmm 

— Queen Victoria's Visit to Mount's Bay — St, Michael's 
Mount (poem) — Cornish F isher women' s Costume — Lines on 
Cornwall, pro and con — The Blind Miner of Botallack — 
Six Score to the Hundred — Earthquakes and Thunderstorms 
in Cornwall — Prophetical Utterances Relating to Cornwall — 
A French Slave- Ship at St, Ives — Cornish Viaducts — 
An Early Methodist Anecdote — A Charitable Dog — Curious 
Marriage Coincidences — The Act of Uniformity — Lord St. 
Levan's Boatmen — Sir Humphry Davy, Bart,,LL,D,,P,R.S,^ 

LONGEVITY AND STAMINA. 

Some Striking Instances. 

Are Camishmen, I wonder, as long-lived and as hardy 
as they used to be? Perhaps some reader could supply 
statistics. Cornwall with its salubrious climate ought cer- 
tainly to make for longevity, but in this more luxiuious 
age, and owing to the greater stress of modem competition^ 
I should not be surprised if there was a marked deteriora- 
tion. St. Piran, who is said to have lived 200 years (?) 
with perfect health, and who took his last rest in a Cornish 
parish, perhaps caps all covmty records. Michael Cor- 
nubiensis asserts that " they live in this countrye verie 
longe — 80, 90, some 100 and more years " ; 'and Polwhele 
tells us that at Alternun, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
"Peter the Devil," underclerk, or deacon, of the churchy 
lived to be 150. At Anthony (quoting Carew) it was 
" ordinary in every place and in most persons " to reach 
80 and 90 years. In 1804 Samuel Mortimer, of Laiznr 
ceston, on two occasions walked 20 miles in five hours) at 
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the age of 88, beating Uncle James Richards, of Treryn> 
who at 86 walked to Penzance and back. The ten burials 
at Veryan, in 1782, were of persons nine of whom averaged 
77 years. John James, of Truro, walked from that place 
to Helston (18 miles) before breakfast at the age of 99. 
The Rev. Thomas Cole, of Landewednack, trudged from 
the Lizard to Penryn and back at the age of 120. Mary 
Kelynack, a Newlyn fishwoman, and an octogenarian,, 
walked in 185 1 the whole distance to London from her 
native village, and with her cowal or fish basket on her 
back, in order that she might see the Queen. Think of it, 
ye who hesitate to enter for the 20 mile walk from Pen- 
zance to the Land's End and back. William Toy, of 
Constantine, lived to be 100. Miss Zenobia Baragwanath, 
of Ludgvan, attended the Duke of Bolton's court, and 
addressing the steward, with the lease in her hand, said 
that being 99 she had come to ddiver* up her papers and 
begged to be promptly dismissed "as she was riding a 
young beast." Finally, to conclude my list, but not to 
exhaust instances, Mr. Lanyon, of Lanyon, lived to be 
nearly 100, drank a bottle of brandy a day for the last 
40 years of his life, and once, with two boon companions, 
consumed an anker of Geneva (12 gallons) at a single 
sitting. 

E. W. C. 
Set of new Teeth in his looth year. 

I read the other day of an interesting case which I 
should like to add to the list. Alternun, it seems, once 
had a clerk, Peter JoU or Jowle by name, who lived to the 
age of 150. It is said that in his looth year he had a 
new set of teeth, and his hair became again black. 

GREENBANK. 



CORNWALL'S FIRST WALKING MATCH, 

What Ladoca's Vanity Cost. 

Now that pedestrian feats, after the style of the Stock 
Exchange walk, are becoming the rage, a legend associated 
with the parishes of St. Ladock and St. Probus mav be 
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interestingly recalled. It seems that there were constant 
disputes between the saints of these two parishes as to 
their respective boundaries. It was decided, therefore, 
that they should both start at a certain time one morning, 
and that the place where they met should be the limit of 
each parish; thus the best walker would claim the largest 
territory. St. Probus started at the time appointed, and 
walked on and on until he came close to St. Ladock Church, 
where he was met by St. Ladoca, who had spent so long 
a time in dressing herself that she had allowed! St. Probus 
to gain a large addition to his parish. Thus it is that 
the parish of St. Probus runs so closely up to the church 
of St Ladock. At the present time there is a field near 
the chiurch called the Probus Close. 

P. P. 



WRESTLING. 



The fine old Cornish sforts of hurling and wrestling are 
not much heard about nowadays. Are they deadl If not, 
where are these fastimes now engaged in ? It seems a fity 
that the manly exercise of wrestling in which the county cU one 
time held such fame should become extinct. Were not the 
feofle of St. Columb Major once renowned for these sfortsl 
I daresay they fell into disrefute through a too close connec- 
tion with the fublic-house interest. 

M. BAILEY. 

County Championship Matches. 

For the information of M. Bailey, matches for the 
County Championship are annually held. Two or three 
years since, John Capel, of St. Colimib Major, won the 
ten-guinea Cup, and, I fancy, Tom Stephens^ also of St. 
Columb Major, was champion of Cornwall in a match held 
at Fowey about two years since. St Colimib Major has 
been famed for such wrestlers as Polkinghome, who con- 
quered Cann for the championship of Devon and Com- 
ivall some 80 years ago. 

H. COLLIVER. 
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CHAMPION WRESTLERS. 

1 should he glad if some reader would furnish me with a 
list of Cornish wrestling champions. Or I should be glad to 
know where information concerning Jhese men might be found. 

ABEDNEGO ANGOVE. 
Polkinghorne. 

Folkinghome and Abraham Cann played a famous 
challenge match at Moricetown, Devonport, in 1826. 
Polkinghome, an enormous man of great power and frame, 
was the Cornish champion and played the Cornish play. 
Abraham Cann was above the middle height as a man, 
endowed with surprising strength of limb, especially in the 
legs, and played the Devonshire play. There has always 
been a dispute about this match, and the best authorities 
seem to pronounce it a drawn game. 

Poltinghorne was a native of St. Columb Major, and 
at that time was proprietor of the Red Lion Hotel in that 
town. 

H. C. 

Oundry and Jeffries. 

The two most celebrated wrestlers in Cornwall that I 
remember were Gundry, of Wendron, and Jeffries, of 
Ludgvan, in the late forties and fifties. 

H. R. 



HURLING. 
Played from time ioimemorial. 

It may interest M. Bailey to know that this ancient game 
has been conducted at St. Columb Major from time imme- 
morial. On Shrove Tuesday last (1903), and the following 
Saturday week, this game was, as usual, contested between 
the townsmen and country men of the parish. The goals 
are situated a mile on each side of the town, and the 
object of the players is to place the silver ball in the 
goals. An interesting report of the second match appeared 
in the Plymouth daily papers on 9th March, 1903. 

H. COLLIVER. 
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A Hurling Match in Hyde Park. 

Apropos^ it is on record that as long ago as 1654 ooe 
hundred Cornish gentlemen, fifty aside, had a hurling 
match with a silver ball in Hyde Park, London, in the 
presence of Oliver Cromwell. 

F. A. 

Accidents and Quarrels. 

Hiu-ling was abolished, I believe, deliberately, because 
of accidents and quarrels. The same objection might be 
urged against football in our time. Some parishes had 
their own hurling-ball with silver plates. It was, with 
wrestling, the old national game of the ComisEmen. 

• W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
A kind of Hand Football. 

Mr. A. R. Hope MoncrieflF has the following : " Hiu-ling^ 
to use an hibernicism, may be called a kind of hand 
football, played on a wide ground and in old days with 
great spirit, not to say brutality. The Irish hurling, by 
5ie way, is a different game. A similar game, la soule, 
was once popular in Brittany, early in our century lingering 
among the Chouan districts of the South, and even still, 
we understand, in the centre of the peninsula ; an account 
of it will be found in Rio's * Petite ChouannerieL' 
Imaginative French writers find, in the name soule, a hint 
of primitive sun-worship." The modem hurlers of St. 
Columb have no idea of\ rendering homage to the celestial 
ball; but their sport is certainly one of great antiquity, 
which, a little tamed from its former* fierceness, might be 
revived with advantage, were it not that its wide bounds 
hardly lend themselves to the collection of gate money. 

J. H. HARVEY. 
Tiie Prize a Silver Ball. 

The ancient game of hurling is now confined to the two 
parishes of St, Columb> Major and Minor, though attempts 
have been made to revive it in some other places. The 
game is a sort of extended football — ^the goals being the 
Church towers of the contending parishes. The ball is 
thrown by hand instead of being kicked. The players, to 
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the number of 22 on each side, are posted by the leader 
in various spots and hiding places to seize the runner with, 
the ball. No blow may be struck; but many a good- 
humoured struggle ensues for the possession of the ball. 
The prize is a silver ball held by the winning parish imtil 
it is again played for. 

T. B. S. 



ARCHERY A CENTURY AND A QUARTER 

AGO, 

A Great Sport in Cornwall. 

A rare book, published over a century and a quarter 
ago, contains the following interesting note on shooting, 
that is, archery : " Shooting was formerly an exercise 
as much followed as wrestling is now in this county ; 
their shaft, for far-off shooting, was commonly a cloth- 
yard long, and their pricks, or distances shot over, about 
twenty-four score. In hitting their mark they could 
pierce an ordinary armour. One, Robert Arundel, upon 
Mr. Carew's testimony, would shoot twelve score. Buts, 
and roving, made them perfect in near, and well-aimed 
shooting ; as pricks, and far-off shooting, have been the 
corruption of archery. And Mr. Carew relates of 
Robert Bone, of Anthony, that in shooting at a small 
bird, sitting on a cow*s back, he killed the bird, without 
touching the cow, which that author compares with 
other wonders that he has collected, of foreign and 
ancient archery." 

GREENBANK. 



THE BRAVERY OF THE CORNISH. 

««The Most Valiant in Warlike Affairs." 

In an eloquent and stirring poetical appeal to Cornish* 
men, in November, 1803, to resist to the death the 
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threatened French invasion, an anonymous author wrote 
as follows : 

Chosen race ! revolve the hour 

When to the foremost ranks your fathers ran, 
And, amidst the arrowy shower, 

Flush'd with indignant ardour, claimed the van. 
Struck by the mail6d gleams from glory's track. 

All the Saxon tribes flew back ; 
And where the chieftan strode, 

Haird other Kaliburns, that down a million mow*d* 
Yea, the warrior's generous blood 

Hath mantled in your veins thro' every age ; 
Witness they whose might withstood 

In Cromwell's ominous days the rebel rage ! 
Witness the trophied field where Granville bled, 

Where, as knightly spirits fled, 
I mourn'd your falling sires ; 

And saw, yet undecayed, Cornubia's ancient fires.** 

* In the time of King Egbert, the Cornish are said to have 
challenged the honour of leading the van in the day of battle ; 
an honour which, according to Michael of Cornwall, they had 
enjoyed in the days of Arthur. In Canute's reign we find the 
Cornish bringing up the rear, which John of Salisbury attributed 
to their distinguished valour. It is probable that the danger in the 
rear was then greater upon some remarkable retreat of Canute's 
army. Lhuyd, in his Breviary, p. 3, calls the Cornish "the 
stoutest of the British nations," and says they were " deemed the 
most valiant in warlike affairs." 

** In the great rebellion, this county distinguished itself above 
all other counties of England by its attachment to the Royal cause ; 
and its persevering spirit and intrepidity are almost beyond example 
in the annals of war. The Earl of Clarendon spoke in the highest 
terms of ' ' Faithful Cornwall. ' ' In his history, the whole progress 
of the Cornish, in the King's service, may be distinctly seen. But 
of all their military actions, the battle of Lansdown, near Bath, 
was the most illustrious. Polwhele's ' ' History of Cornwall ' ' gives 
an account of this. 

E.W.C. 

CORNISH WRECKING, 

Can any one give definite information as to Corniskmen luting 
ships on to the rocks by means of false light si Has any one 
ever been tried in a court of law for such an act? Has any 
one ever been convicted by a court for such an act? 

ARTHUR SMITH 
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Based on an Idle Tale. 

My opinioo is that much of the current belief that the 
Cornish people a century and a half ago were addicted 
to wrecking is due to the constanit incorporation .into 
fiction of an idle taJe started by some author either late 
in the i8th or early in the 19th century. Can this origin- 
ator be tracked? When do we have the earliest printed 
reference to such an opprobrious practice? James 
Sheridan Knowles wrote a play called " The Daughter *' 
in 1836. It opens on the Cornish coast, and deals with 
wrecking. It is, of course, eminently a work of fiction. 

In the " Autobiography of a Cornish Rector," by the 
Rev. R. B. Paul (bom 1798), once a curate of Probus 
(1829), published in 1872, reference is, I believe, 
made to the subject This, I take it, is also a work o£ 
fiction. 

VIAD. 

Exaggerated. 

I am glad to see this subject opened. As one born in- 
Devonshire, I heard fromi my childhood tales of " Cornish 
wreckers." But a long residence ini Cornwall, and enquiry 
into Cornish history and folk-lore have led me to suspect 
these tales. Probably there were some men like "Cruel 
Coppinger,'* in the 17 th and i8th centuries, but I expect 
there has been exaggeration, and Devonians falsely accused 
their Cornish neighbours. I hope Mr. A. Smith's query 
will elucidate such evidence as is extant. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 
A Suspicious Distich. 

The discussion in this column re alleged wrecking on 
the Cornish coast, that is in the meaning of luring vessels 
to destruction, has not resulted in any proof that such 
practices ever existed. That the odd Comishmen were 
wreckers of this order is, however, a notion which widely 
prevails; and the novelists who harp on this legend had 
legend to go upon if nothing more. We all know; the old 
proverb " 'Tis a bad wind that blows no good to Cornwall."" 
Then there is a distich that is suspicious and not to the- 
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credit of the dwellers in olden times in Breage and 

•Germoe : — 

" God keep us from rocks and shelving sands, 
And save us from Breage and Germoe men's hands." 

N. S. 

"A Cruel Unprovable Allegation." 

In Canon Hammond's most interesting account of St 
Austell (a book that is gping very cheaply just now) on 
page 275, I find that " In 1380 one John Tregorrek, along 
with Robt. Tresilian, Roger Juyle, and others, was 
appointed a commissioner to inquire touching wrecks. It 
was mentioned as justifying a Commission that from some 
wrecks no one escaped alive, and all the wrect:age was 
earned off by Comishmen." This apparently occurs in 
" A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds," This is 
indeed an early notice of salvage on the principal of 
" findings havings." We can quite imagine from our 
knowledge of the coast that " from some wrecks no one 
escaped alive '* but the loss of life by drowning or battering 
against the rocks is quite a different thing to the slaying 
of weal: and helpless men for the sake of plundering the 
wrecks they had just left. The following fact may interest 
the people of Penzance in connection with the plundering 
of wrecKs. In the " Histoiiy of the family of Borlase," 
page 153, there is a description of a rapier kept at Castle 
Homeck. It has the following inscription : " Given to 
•Captain Samuel Borlase by R. Gould, N. Holmes, and 
B. Hammatt, merchants at Bostow, New England, for 
l^ravely keeping the tinners from plundering their ship 
{Mercy) stranded in Mount's Bay the 14th July, 1763." 
No one has any doubt that flotsam and jetsam were from 
time immemorial considered by the Cornish as the property 
of the person who was fortunate enough to find them, 
and no doubt when valuable wreckage came ashore there 
were scenes of excitement and contest for possession of the 
spoil which gave rise to angry passions and led to lawless 
deeds done in the excitement of the moment I have no 
doubt that similar scenes took place often on other parts of 
the coast of England. Savage treatment meted out during 
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excitemeiiit to combative opponents is, however, a dififerenlJ 
thing to a cold-blooded luring of fellow-creatures to certain 
death and destruction, which is alleged to have occurred 
on the Cornish coast. Those Cornish writers of fiction 
who have for the sake! of sensation (and filthy lucre) intro- 
duced such detestable incidents into their stories, are, I 
think, to be reprobated severely for keeping alive a cruel 
unprovable allegation against the honour of their fore- 
fathers and ours. 

VIAD. 

Wesley's Evidence. 

It ]s rather late in the day to question the stories of 
Cornish wrecking, as well as, I was going to add, a waste 
of time. That the stories of these disreputable doings are 
based on incontrovertible evidence is beyond question; 
but surely that the Comishman of a hundred years and 
more ago was addicted to this practice is no reflection od 
those who to-day, being more enlightened, abstain from 
such doings. Take John Wesley, and one need not be a 
follower nor even* an admirer of his in order toi accept his 
words, for there are very few, I think, who would impute 
insincerity or want of truth to the great Eighteenth Century 
reformer. In his day and during his visits to the county 
the knowledge that wrecking frequently took place was 
common property, and quite beyond cavil. In his 
^'Journal," Sq)tember 8, 1760, Wesley writes: "By these 
(the clergy) and the Methodists together the line is now 
laid with no considerable interruptions all along the North 
Sea from the eastern partj of Cornwall to the Land's End. 
In a while I trust there will be no more cause on these 
coasts to accuse Brittanos hospitibus feros.'' Again, 
August 17, 1776, there is this entry: "I was afterwards 
inquiring if that scandal of Cornwall, the plundering of 
wrecked vessels still subsisted. He (Mr. Hoskins) said 
* as much as ever; only the Methodists will have nothing 
to do with it But three months since a vessel was 
wrecked on the South coast, and the tinners presentiy 
seized on all the goods; and even broke to pieces a new 
coach which was on board and carried away every scrap 
of it.' But is there no way to prevent this shameful breach 
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of all the laws both of religiQii and humanity ? ' Indeed 
there is/ answered Mr. Hoskins, ' The gentry of Cornwall 
may totally prevent it whenever they please. Let them 
only see that the laws be strictly executed upon the next 
plimderers ; and after an example is made of ten of these 
the next wreck will be immolested.' '' What use to doubt 
in face of even this solitary testimony? The indictment 
does not owe its origin to the fertile brain of the novelist^ 
but to grim truth. 

LINDUM. 
No Reference in State Papers. 

Does not "Lindum" in your issue of the nth inst. 
rather beg the question ? ' What Wesley spoke of was 
" the plundering of wrecked vessels," an offence not voir 
known to-day. The question is whether the Cornish were 
wreckers, i.e., took any means to procure that vessels 
should be wrecked. There are, of course^ a lot of pictu- 
resque stories afloat respecting lanterns tied to- few's homsy 
etc., but for myself I do not bdjeve there is a tittle of 
evidence. The State papers, though I have searched 
through many years, Mediaeval, Tudor and Stuart, are with- 
out the remotest reference to such an offence, as far as I 
can see. 

YGREC. 
What Hawker wrote. 

Although imdoubtedly there is an element of fiction in 
the biographical studies of the late Rev. R. S. Hawker 
there can be little doubt that on the whole he drew for 
his facts from life. And he saw one of the roughest sides 
of Cornish nature in his wild parish of Morwenstow. In 
his "Remembrances of a Cornish Vicar,'* which first 
appeared in "All the Year Round," 1865, he speaks of 
Peter Burrow, " a man of harmless and desultory life, and 
by no means identified with the cruel and covetous natives 
of the strand, with whom it was a matter of pastime to 
lure a vessel ashore by a treacherous light, or to withhold 
succour from the seaman struggling with the sea." No 
one knew better than Hawker if wrecking, in the sense of 
luring ships ashore, really did exist. There are numerous 
other references to this barbarous practice in his prose and 
poetic works. P. P. 
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An Inference. 

" When the Tyners observe aship on the coast,'* wrote 
George Borlase in 1753, " they arm themselves with sharp 
axes and follow those ships. They'll cut a large trading 
vessel to pieces in one tide, and cut everybody that offers 
to oppose them. I apprehend no person should be 
allowed to attend a wreck armed with axes or the like 
unless lawfully required. ... I have seen many a 
poor man half dead, cast ashore and crawling out of the 
reach of the waves, fallen upon, and in a manner stript 
naked by these villains." — I quite agree with " Ygrec " that 
" Lindum's " contribution did not touch the question 
asked by Arthur Smith, nor indeed doesi the extract I give 
above, but what Borlase says certainly throws a vivid light 
on the barbarous manners of the Cornish wreckers of his 
day. If they could treat wrecked mariniers with siuch 
inhiunanity it is not drawing largely on the imagination 
to suppose them capable of actually luring a ship to 
destruction. I hope they never did; I am inclined to 
think they did not; but the question is in an unhappy 
state of uncertainty and I devoutly trust that some of the 
contributors to this column, to whom State documents 
may be accessible, will investigate the subject and succeed 
in removing the odious reflection on the character of our 
ancestors. 

W. H. PENGELLY. 



CLOTTED CREAM AND SAFFRON CAKE. 

I am curious to learn if the origin of clotted cream can be 
traced, I have been told that it is made only in the West 
of England, and in the Levant^ and that the cncient 
dwellers in Cornwall were taught how to make it by the 
Phoenicians who traded with this country for tin. As to 
safrony used so largely in Cornish confectionery, had its use 
originally any religious or other significance! Is it uied 
elsewhere in the same way as in Cornwall! 

ALVERTON. 

Devonshire's False Claims. 

Mr. Arthur H. Norway in his delightful book " High- 
ways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall" asks was it 
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neighbourly of Devon to steal the Comish cream ana call 
it " Devonshire," when all the world knows the trick was 
caught from the Phoenicians who brought it into Cornwall ? 
" Not even the Devonshire Association has ventured to 
claim that the ships of Tyre and Sidon brought their scald 
pans up the Tamar or the Dait. What said Mr. Treasurer 
Hawken at Dawlish in 1881, since when, as far as I can 
see, no mention of this painjful subject has been made in 
the reports of the Association : * It is, I know, a vexed 
question whether Devon or Cornwall ought to have the 
high honour of originating clotted cream.' It is, I take 
the liberty of saying, not a vexed question at all; and 
this complacent ranking of the receiver of stolen goods 
side by side with the rightful owner goes far to aggravate 
the theft. . . .He waves the charge away with a jest 
about tradition ; and adds gaily ' for myself, I am content 
to rest upon old Fuller's maxim, "non ubi nascor sed ubi 
pascor " ; and I take it that far more of the cream consimied 
is from Devon than from Cornwall.' Was ever such a 
paltry argument on a grave question of right or wrong? 
It really amounts ta an admission of guilt." Mr. Norway 
quotes some verses of a charming poem "which, though 
somewhat defaced by the frequent occurrence of the word 
* Devonshire,' is happily not difficult to restore to the 
condition required by truth and historical accuracy." Thus 
purified it is as follows : — 

Nothing on earth or in poet's dream 
Is so rich and rare as your Comish cream. 
Its orient tinge like spring-time mom. 
Or baby buttercups newly bom ; 
If s balmy perfimie, delicate pulp. 
One longs to swallow it all at a gulp. 
Sure man had ne'er such gifts or theme 
As your melt-in-the-mouthy Comish cream. 

LINDUM. 
Abraham offered it to the Angels. 

"It is a singular and significant fact," says Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould, " that clotted cream is made nowhere in 
the world except in Devon, Comwall and Phoenicia. That 
is a well-established fact, and it speaks volumes in favour 
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of an early intercourse between the Cassiterides and the 
natives of Tyre and Sidon." Again Elihu Bnrritt in " A 
Walk from London to the Land's End " has the following : 
** Here (at St Germans) I saw the process of making that 
most delectable of luxuries, Devonshire, or clotted cream. 
There is a good deal of discussion and difference of 
opinion between Devonshire and Cornwall on the point, 
which of the two counties has the best claim to the honour 
of originating this delicious delicacy. Its history comes 
down from a very early date. Some antiquarians affirm 
that the Phoenicians introduced it when they came to 
Cornwall for tin, and quote the authority of modem tra- 
vellers, who say that the same kind of clotted cream is 
now very common in Syria. I remember meeting with an 
old musty volume many years ago, containing a learned 
disquisition in Latin on the question, whether the butter 
which Abraham placed before the angels was really butter, 
or this very cream. He could not have set before them 
a greater delicacy ; asi all will attest whoi have ever tasted 
it." As to the origin and meaning of the use of saffron 
in Cornish cakes;, I must leave that to some other readers 
for eluddatioo. p p 

BORROWED FROM THE PHCENICIANS. 

According to corresfondence which has affeared in this 
column it seems likely that Cornish feofie learned to make 
Cornish cream from the Phcenecians who are swp'posed to have 
obtained their suf flies of tin from Cornwall, It is a strange 
fact that this cream is made to-day in what was the land of 
the Phcenicians, and nowhere else but in Cornwall, Brittany, 
and Devonshire. Devon, of course, borrowed the idea from 
Cornwall. Now as to the saffron with which the Cornish love 
to colour their cakes. Antiquaries have seen in this a touch 
of early Oriental intercourse. Are there any grounds for the 
supposition ? Have any travellers in the East noted a similar 
fractice ? 

J. S. 
Saffron Cakes made in Russia. 

At this season of the year (Easter), throughout 

the Russian Empire the people make a cake coloured with 

saffron which resembles the Cornish saffron cake. This 

use of saffron came originally, it is thought, from Oriental 
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countries, saflFron being used in cakes and various other 
comestibles to a great extent among the people of those 
countries. It would be interesting to know when saflFron 
was first introduced into Cornwall. My opinion is that 
the use of saffron is a very recent innovation compared 
with that of Cornish cream. 

OGRAPR A. OGNONGER. 
(Novoselowskoe, Siberia). 



CORNISH COOKERY. 

I am verv desirous of trying some of the much-talked about Cornish 
dishes, and shall esteem it a favour if any reader will send some 
receipts for making these. I want to know the Cornish ways of 
cooking, salting, and marinating fish ; how to make the many and 
various Cornish fish pies and meat and fruit pasties and turnovers ; 
Cornish Junket', heavy cake, potato cake, saffron cake, Cornish 
clotted cream and hogs puddings. Are there any distinctive Cornish 
dishes and delicacies other than those enumerated above? Are there 
any distinctive Cornish beverages ? Has any Cornishman achieved 
distinction as a chef? Is Cornish cooking mentioned in any book ? 
Is not the '* manchet " peculiarly a Cornish loaf? 

GOURMET. 
Squab Pie and Mince Pie. 

In the old days Squab- pie was deemed luxurious 

beyond all other pies. The recipe for it has been given 

by an unknown writer in verse, as follows : 

Of wheaten walls erect your paste ; 

Let the round mass expand its breast. 

Next slice your apples cull'd so fresh, 

Let the fat sheep supply its flesh, 

Then add an onion's stinging juice — 

A sprinkling- -be not too profuse 

Well mix*t, these nice ingredients, sure. 

Might gratify an epicure ! 
The Cornish Christmas minced pie was formerly 
made oblong in shape, in imitation of the manger 
where our Saviour was laid. The following recipe is 
recorded as having been handed down in the same family 
for generations : 

** A pound of beef suet chopped fine, a pound of 
currants, a pound of raisins, a pound of apples, two or 
three eggs, and allspice — all beat very fine and sweetened 
to taste, a little salt, and as much brandy and wine as 
you like." A. H. B. 
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Real Cornish Heavy Cake. 

The following recipe was given me some years ago. 
It makes, as may be supposed from the ingredients, a 
very rich cake, which those with weak stomachs are not 
advised to try ; but this is the real, genuine Cornish 
heavy cake : i lb. of fresh butter, i lb. of flour, 6 oz. of 
currants, a pinch of salt. Take \ lb. of the butter and 
rub into the flour, make it into a stiff dough with cold 
water ; having added the currants and salt, roll it out 
on the board ; take another \ lb. of butter and lay it in 
small pieces over the dough, flour and fold it up, roll 
again twice, adding the remainder of butter, then roll it 
out finally an inch thick ; score the surface in small 
diamonds, brush over with milk and bake half-an-hour 
in a quick oven. A half-teaspoonful of baking powder 
may be added if approved of. Cream may be used 
instead of butter — that is, the Cornish clotted cream — 
but the butter is the best, as the cake is much more 
ilaky. 

P.P. 

Cornish Feasting Food. 

You have had inquiries about Cornish cookery. Well 
most Cornish parishes have their feast day once a year, 
and many a strange conglomerated mass is devoured 
with gusto on these and other occasions. Almost every 
kind of food is made into a pie ; hence the saying : "The 
Devil will not come into Cornwall for fear of being put 
into a pie." The following may be enumerated : — 

Squab-pie, which your correspondent **A.H.B." has 
mentioned. 

Herby-pie is another peculiar dish, composed of 
nettles, pepper cress, parsley, mustard, and spinach, 
together with thin slices of pork. 

Leeks and pilchards form a third sort, and a fourth 
is filled with goose feet, gizzard, and blood, with raisins, 
sugar and apples. A fifth is of leeks and bacon, cooled 
before eaten by Cornish cream, and a sixth of mackerel, 
parsley and cream. 

All these, how piquant to the palate of Cornish people 
■especially ! 
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In a season of scarcity the attorneys at quarter sessions 
resolved to abstain from eating pastry, and the follow- 
ing epigiam was extemporaneously delivered on the 
occasion : 

If the proverb be true that the fame of our pies 
Prevents us from falling to Satan a prey, 

It is clear that his friends the attorneys were wise 
In moving such obstacles out of the way. 

Satan was again enabled to venture more into Cornwall 
during some recent elections, when, in some districts, 
there was a paucity of pie-making, owing to the majority 
of housewives giving their all-absorbing attention to 
politics. 

D.D. 
Lammy Pie and Piggy Pie. 

It may be interesting to note that a Cornish Dish 
known as Lammy Pie is sometimes made out of still- 
born, but generally from overlaid lamb, the same as 
Piggy Pie from overlaid sucking pig. 

P. G. H. 



LANDOWNERS IN CORNWALL. 

I believe that a number of noblemen who are not Cornish- 
men are connected with Cornwall by ties of froferty, I shall 
be glad of a list of these with the names of flaces where they 
own property ; also if possible the amount of property owned. 

JACKA. 
Given in "The Modern Domesday." 

" Jacka " will find a complete list of Cornish landowners 
in the 187 1 Blue Book usually known as "The Modem 
Domesday." I do not think there is a later list, except 
so far as it can be made out from the owners list of voters. 

YGREC. 
Engiish Noblemen Cornish Landlords. 

Besides the Duke of Leeds there are several noblemen 
connected with Cornwall by ties of property. The Duke 
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of Bedfard has several manors; the Duke of Cleveland 
owns property near St. Ives ; the Duke of Buckingham is 
connected with St. Mawes ; the Earl of Sandwich and 
Lord Cowley own estates in West Penwith, and Earl Kim- 
berley, representing the ancient family of the Killigrews, 
is the chief landowner of Falmouth. A portion of 
Arwenack, the fine old manor house of the Killigrews, still 
stands and is used as the steward's odSce. Lord Wham- 
cliffe has estates at Tintagel; Lord Ashburton, property 
at Callington ; Lord Churston, Lesnewth and other estates ; 
Lord John Thynne has property in Poundstock and else- 
where ; Earl Fortescue has also land in the county. 

O. N. 



NEWLYN FISHERMENS' EXPLOIT. 

From Cornwall to Australia in a la-ton Boat. 

Some years ago a number of young Newlyn fisherman re^ 
solved to go and seek their fortunes in Australia, They fitted 
out a 12-ton fishing boat and actually accomplished the perilous 
voyage. It is told that they carried the mails from the Cafe 
to Australia, Was this really sol It seems scarcely credible 
that the mails should have been committed to such doubtful 
care. I understand that the '* Diary " keft by these daring 
young fellows is now in the possession of a man at Newlyn. 

Took the Mails from the Cape to Melbourne. 

The boat which made the famous voyage to Australia 
from Mount's Bay was the " Mystery," a craft which would 
compare very unfavourably with the smallest of the Mount's 
Bay mackerel drifters of to-day. I believe her length on 
the keel was thirty-twO' feet. The " Mystery " was com- 
manded by Captain Richard NichoUs, who was the 
navigator, and his crew of six others consisted of Messrs. 
Job Kelynack, two brothers Badcock, Charles Boase, Philip 
Curnow, and Matthews. 

The log of the "Mystery " is very interesting reading 
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to those who feel a lively interest in the doings of our 
local adventurers. But as it was kept by simple fishermen 
it lacked the fascination attaching to some records written 
by more highly educated voyagers. The crew of the 
*' Mystery ' ' had a great reception at the Cape on their 
arrival ther.e, and the little boat actually took mails from 
thence to Melbourne. Mr. William Badcock, who was 
the last of the crew of the "Mystery/* recently died at 
Newlyn. Mr. Job Kelynack passed away at Cardiff a 

short time before. 

NEWLYN. 

In the Qold- Fever Days. 

I have heard often of the Newlyn boat that went to 
Australia in the "gold fever days," but have never seen 
any proper account of the voyage. Probably " E. C. C." 
could get particulars from thel Australian papers, e.g., the 
" Australian,'* Sydney. (Consult the "Cornish Tele- 
graph,** 14th October, 1874, p. 4, col. 2.) 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA. 



A MERRIE lESTE! 

How the Mayor of Bodmin was Hanged vicariously. 

Boyer, Mayor of Bodmin, once erected a gallows at his 
own door imder singular circumstances and' for a singular 
purpKDse. In " the good old times ** the circumstances and 
the purpK>se would, no doubt, be considered a " merrie 
jeste** — of a similar kind to that in " The Mikado." Sir 
Anthony Kingston, who was empowered to put down by 
martial law an insurrection in Cornwall caused by the 
change! of religion in Edward VI.'s day, wrote a courteous 
letter to the Mayor of Bodmin to say that he would do 
himself the honour to dine with him upon a certain day. 
The Mayor was rejoiced, since he had feared Sir Anthony *s 
displeasure, because he had — ^not willingly, but under 
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compulsion — ^joined the rebels. He prepared accordingly 
a most sumptuous feast for Sir Anthony, and received him 
with a hospitable efFusiom which his guest seemed to 
reciprocate. " Oh, by the way, Mr. Mayor," said Sir 
Anthony, just as he was sitting down to the table, " I had 
almost forgot an unpleasant piece of business I have to 
do after dinner — in fact, to hang a man. Would you 
mind giving orders for the preparation of a gallows ? '* 
^'Certainly," replied the Mayor; "I shall give orders at 
once, and it will be ready in time." Then they sat down 
to dinner, and Sir Anthony laughed and talked with the 
Mayor and his! family in the) highest spirits, which, indeed, 
were infectious. The Mayor and his family were 
encouraged by the genial kindliness of their guest to cap 
his jokes, till all went merry as a marriage bell. Dinner 
over. Sir Anthony asked if the gallows had been erected. 
When the Mayor had ascertained and announced that it 
was finished, " Then,'* said Sir Anthony, taking the Mayor 
lovingly by the hand, " you will be so good as to lead me 
to it." Hand in hand they walked to the foot of the 
gallows. "Do you think it strong enough?" asked Sir 
Anthony, looking up at it doubtfully. " I should say so," 
replied the Mayor. "Up with you, then," said Sir 
Anthony; "it's for you!'* "Surely,'' stammered the 
Mayor, " you jest ? " " Jest I Not I. YouVe been a busy 
rebel, so get up tms instant I " And so, added the 
chronicles, " without trial or respite the Mayor of Bodmin 
was hanged." 

At the same time, if not on the same day. Sir Anthony 
marched to a mill in the outskirts of Bodmin, whose owner 
really did rebel against the rtew faith. The owner, how- 
ever, having had informatioi of Sir Anthony's intention, 
fled, having first given instructions to his servant to 
personate him if some strangers, who he hoped would 
purchase the mill, came to inquire) for him. Shortly after 
these expected strangers. Sir Anthony and his men, rode 
up. "Ho there! " shouted Sir Anthony. "Miller come 
forth ! " Out came the servant to ask the gentleman's 
business. " Are you the owner of the mill ? " " Yes," 
"How long have you kept it?" "These three years" — 
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which was the time his master had worked it " Aye^ 
aye ! " exclaimed Sir Anthony ; " the very rogue we want. 
Up with him on that tree!" "For what?" asked the 
amazed man. " For being a rebel." " I ! I'm no rebel. 
It's my master you seek." "Your master. But didn't 
you tell me just now you were the master? " " I told you 
what my master told me to say to any that inquired for 
him. But anyone will tell you I'm not the miller, but the 
miller's man." " Nay," rejoined Sir Anthony, " I must 
take you at your own word. If thou be'est the miller, thou 
art a rebel knave; but if thou art not the miller, thou'rt 
a lying knave. And anjrway thou) canst not do thy master 
a better service than to hang for him." The poor fellow 
was then and there strung up to the nearest tree! 

E. W. C. 



«« 



A MONKS OPINION OF CORNISHMEN. 



Let Posterity Beware." 



We have recently had a silly correspondence in the 
papers because a strange clergyman thought he had more 
brains than we mere Comisii. Here is an old-world 
opinion of us from the records of Newenham Abbey. 
AboutI 1304 one Ralph of Slidmouth was appointed by the 
Abbey to the vicarage of Pelynt in this county. The 
monk entering the record describes him as " A Cooiiishman 
who wrought evil to our House; of which people let 
posterity beware." A few years later the name of another 
vicar is accompanied by these words : " Comishman, of 
which Nation let posterity beware ; he was a poor lot and 
wrought us much harm," These opinions were recorded 
for the guidance of future abbots, not for the amusement 
of a Church Congress, and, as the writers are dead^ readers 
of " C. T." must not expect the further amusement of a 
grovelling apology. 

YGREC. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S VISIT TO MOUNTS BAY. 

A Picture Commemorative of the Event. 

" F. W. P." wishes to know if two pictures in his posses- 
sionsion have any market value. Perhaps some reader 
of the " Cornish Telegraph " <x>uld give an opinion from 
the following particulais : No. i, " St. Michael's Mount " ; 
this is a lithograph by Messrs. Day and Son from a drawing 
by R. T. Pentreath, and was published by Messrs. Rowe 
and Son, Penzance. The view is commemorative of the 
visit of Her late Majesty, Queen Victoria^ H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall, 1846, and is 
" by permission dedicated to and published imder Her 
Majesty's especial patronage." The picture is 22^ inches 
by 15 inches. No. 2, "Penzance from Chyandour*' is a 
litho from a drawing by F. C. Stockdale and was published 
by E. Rowe, Penzance^ and Ackermann and Co., London. 
It depicts the ceremony of the laying of the foundation 
stone of the northern arm of the pier on July 7th, 1845, 
and is " inscribed to the Mayor and CorfK>ration and the 
Societies who took part in the proceedings." Tlie size 
of the picture is 20 inches by 14 inches. 

P. P. 

Reminiscences. 

I was reading your note which mentions a lithograph of 
St Michael's Mount published by Mr. Edward Rowe, and 
said to have been sketched by Mr. R. T. Pentreath. I 
knew him as an artist who resided at that time in 
Clarence Street. I know that Mr. Pentreath was at the 
Mount on the occasion referred to, and that he took a 
sketch of the scene, and that I, with the curiosity of a 
young boy of thirteen, stood near him for some time, 
watching the progress of the picture as he sat on a rock, 
with his sketch book on his knees. This I remember 
distinctly, but I cannot recall having seen the lithograph. 
Another picture of the same scene was painted in oil 
colours by Mr. John Moyle — ^al son to old Dr. Moyle, who 
lived on the Terrace, a few doors below Bolitho^s Bank. 
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. This picture was hung in the Council Chamber of the old 
Guildhall, and for all I know may be there still. During 
the memorable day refenred to, Prince Albert sailed across 
the bay in th? " Fairy," and landed at Penzance on the 
new pier, which was thenceforth called the Albert Pier. 
The Queen did not axxxwnpony him. This was on a 
Saturday. On the Sunday morning, at an early hour, 
the Queen landed on the Mount, and on the spot where 
she landed, at the top of the pier ste|>s, a brass plate in 
the shape of the sole ofi a shoe, was inserted in the stone, 
to commemorate the auspicious event, ajid I suppose it is 
there still. I witnessed the ceremony of the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Pier, in, I think, 1845 ; but I do 
not remember the pictures referred to; neither do I pro- 
fess to give any opinions as to their market value. 

H. R. 
The Picture by Pentreath. 

Mr. R. Thomas, Polurrian Hotel, Mullicm, writes as 
follows: Re Reminiscences of H. R., I happen to have 
the Print referred to, signed by R. T. Pentreath and pub- 
lished by Rowe, commemoratingj the visit of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert to the Mount. I believe 
there are very few of these in existence. I know of only 
one more. 



S^. MICHAELS MOUNT, 

By William Lisle Bowles. 

Many years ago I remember reading a beautiful foem on 
*' St. MichaeVs Mount,^' by an American foet named Bowles, 
Can any of your readers suffly the date and inform me where 
I could find the lines! 

J. M. TREADBATH. 

The author of the poem asked for was an American poet 
named William Lisle Bowles, who was born in 1762. The 
lines are as follows : — 
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*' Maiintain ! No pomp of waving woods hast thou 

To deck with varied shade thy brow, 

No sunny meadows at thy foot are spread, 

No streamlets sparkle! o'er their pebbly bed. 

But thoiw canst boast thy beauties — ^ample views, 

That catch the rapt eye of the passing muse ; 

Headlands around, new lighted ; sails and seas, 

Now glassy smooth, now wrinkling to the breeze: 

And when Ihe drizzJy winter, wrapt in sleet, 

Goes by, and wind and rain thy ramparts beat. 

Fancy can see thee standing thus aloof, 

And frowning black and bare, and tempest proof, 

Look as with awful confidence, and brave 

The howling hurricane, the( dashing wave ; 

More grateful when the storm's dark vapours frown 

Than when the summer's sun in pomp goes down." 

MARY U. 



CORNISH FISHERWOMEN'S COSTUME, 

I should be fleased if someone could give me particulars 
of the old Cornish national dress. That of other nationalities 
we know, but we hear little of Cornish. 

T. C. READ. 

Then and Now. 

T, C. Read perhaps refers to the style of dress formerly 
worn by the fishwomen of Newlyn, and possibly of other 
Cornish fishing villages. This picturesque costume, said 
to have been last worn by Mary Kelynack — who walked 
from Cornwall to London and was presented to Quieen 
Victoria, Prince Albert and the Lord Mayor of the capital 
— consisted of a large shepherd's hat of black beaver, a 
gaily coloured calico jacket, a coarse flannel skirt, an apron, 
and buckled shoes. The principal costume toniay is an old 
shawl and a much worn hat of a nondescript character with 
an apron which may sometimes go to the wash. 

ALVERTON. 
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LINES ON CORNWALL. 

The Pros and Cons. 

There appeared very many years ago in one of the 
Cornish newspapers— the "West Briton," I believe— from 
a visitor who evidently waa not enamouied of tlie " Delect- 
able Duchy/' the following lines (which I have given as 
accurately as my memory serves) from, I imderstand, a 
Wesleyan minister : — 

" Oh ! Cornwall, barren, wretched spot of ground 
Where nought but rocks and stones are to be found ; 
Thy barren hills won't find thy sons with bread. 
Or wood to make 'em coffins when they're dead ! " 

They evoked the following ^irited reply in a subse- 
quent issue of the paper: — 

" Oh ! Cornwall, happy, blessed spot of ground 
Where richest ores of every kind abound. 
Thy very hills are brass, thy rocks are tin. 
Thy wealth is not exposed without, but hid within." 
It would be an obligation if any of your contributors 
could, if known, give the names of the writers, and the 
paper, and the dates. 

S. MICHELL. 



THE BLIND MINER OF BOTALLACK. 

Supported a Large Family. 

A very remarkable stc-ry has been told respecting a man 
who once worked in Botallack. A blind man (whether 
blind from birth or accident is unknown) became a labourer 
in this mine. He continued his perilous toils underground 
for a long period, from the dread of being compelled to 
accept parish relief. By the fruits of his labour he 
supported his family of nine children; and such was his 
marvellous recollection of every turning and winding of 
this subterranean temple of human industry, that he 
became a guide to his fellow-labourers. 
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SIX SCORE TO THE HUNDRED. 

The Origin of tlie Fisliermen's metliod of Counting Fish. 

In turning over the pages of an old book published in 
1777, I came across the following explanation of the 
custom of giving six score for the 100, invariably followed 
by our fishermen in counting out their fish. 
Of the meaning of the old saw 
** Five score of men, money and pins, 
Six score of all other things." 

** Enquiring frequently both of Books and Men, why 
the hundred should in some articles imply five, in others 
six score, I found at last, in the learned Dr. Hickes's 

* Thesaurus,' an answer to a question which I had often 
asked before in vain. I gather from him that the 
Norwegians and Icelandic people used a method of 
numbering peculiar to themselves. In counting they 
used the words Tolfraedr, Tolfraed, or Tolfraet (whence 
our twelve) which made ten signify twelve ; a hundred, 
a hundred and twenty ; a thousand, a thousand two 
hundred, etc. Of which method of computation the 
following is the cause. The nations above-named had 
two decades or tens, a less, which they used in common 
with other nations, consisting of ten units, and a greater, 
containing twelve (Tolf) units. Hence by the addition 
of the word Tolfraedr or Tolfraed, the hundred contained 
ten times twelve, that is a hundred and twenty. The 
doctor observes that this mode of computation by the 
greater decades, or tens, which contain twelve units, is 
still retained amongst us in reckoning certain things by 
the number twelve, which the Swedes call ' Dufin,' the 
French * Douzain,' and we * Dozen.' And I am informed 
(the doctor continues) by merchants, etc., that in 
number, weight, and treasure of many things, the 
hundred among us still consists of that greater 

* Tolfraedic ' hundred, which is composed of ten times 
twelve. Hence without doubt is derived to us the 
present mode of reckoning many things by six score to 
to the hundred." 

F. HOLMAN. 
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EARTHQUAKES AND THUNDERSTORMS IN 

CORNWALL. 

Within the last few hundred years there have been, I believe, 
several exceptionally severe thunderstorms and earthquakes in Corn- 
wall. Can any reader indicate where I can find particulars of 

these ? 

L. F. H. 

Violent Tremors of the Earth. 

In the Annual Register under date 12th Feb., 1775, 
is the following : " Between 4 and 5 o'clock all the 
inhabitants of St. Columb were alarmed by an un- 
common clap of thunder, attended by lightning, acting 
with such extraordinary violence that the eastern 
pinnacle of the church tower (a strong and well-built 
structure) was torn and shattered to pieces, and the 
timber, etc., of the church much damaged. Some of the 
stones of the pinnacle of above 300 weight were thrown 
upwards of 400 yards on every side of the tower ; and 
others of an inferior size to a much greater distance." 

In " Hone's Every Day Book " (Book II., page 1008) 
we are told that "on July 15th, 1757, a violent shock of 
an earthquake was felt in the western part of Cornwall. 
Its operations extended from the Islands of Scilly as far 
east as Liskeard, and as far as Camelford north. The 
noise exceeded that of thunder ; the tremors of the earth 
were heard and seen in different mines, particularly the 
following : In Carnoth adit in St. Just, the shock was 
felt 18 fathoms deep; and in Bosadzhil Downs mine, 
30 fathoms. At Huel-rith mine in the parish of Lelant, 
the earth moved under the miners, quick, and with a 
trembling motion. In Herland mine, in the parish of 
Gwinear, the noise was heard 60 fathoms deep. In 
Chace water mine, at 70 fathoms deep, a dull and 
rumbling sound. The effect on the miners may easily 
be conceived ; they are generally a very superstitious 



race." 



EMMANUEL. 
Dr. Davison's Researches. 

Perhaps the most eminent authority upon this subject 
is my old fellow student, C. Davison, D.Sc, Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. With unwearying 
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diligence Dr. Davison has collected data of all recent 
disturbances in Cornwall. These he has treated 
scientifically in various papers printed (I think) by the 
Geological Society. Whether Dr. Davison's researches 
include an historical survey of the subject 1 am unable 
to say, but ** L.F.H." cannot do better than communicate 
with Dr. Davison direct. 

T. TAYLOR. 

PROPHETICAL UTTERANCES RELATING TO 

CORNWALL. 

There are I have been told a rather large number of prophecies 
relating to Cornwall. I recollect two, viz.. That Sir lohn Arundel 
{temp. Edward IV.) " should die on the yellow sand by the enemy's 
hand." which was literally fulfilled at Marazion ; and that " those 
should land on the Merlin Rock who should burn Paul, Penzance, 
andNewlyn," which prophecy was fulfilled by the Spaniards in 1595. 
Can any others be quoted ? 

S.S. 
Truro's Woe. 

Fuller quotes a prophecy in the Cornish language, 
the sense of which is that Truru consists of three streets, 
but a time would come when it should be asked where 
Truru stood. On this he observes that he trusts the 
men of that town are too wise to mind this prediction, 
any more than another of the same kind presaging evil 
to the town, because, ru, ru, which in English is woe, 
woe, is twice expressed in the Cornish name thereof. 
But, says he, ** let the men of Truro but practice the 
first syllable in the name of their town (meaning truth, 
i.e. integrity) and they may be safe and secure from all 
danger arising from the second." 

E. T. B. S. 
How Dodman and Ramehead Met. 

** When Dodman and Ramehead meet." This is a 
proverb referring to two headlands twenty miles apart 
and is meant to express an impossibility. Fuller 
observes that, ** nevertheless, these two points have since 
met together (though not in position) in possession of 
the same owner. Sir Pierce Edgecumbe enjoying one in 
his own right and the other in right of his wife." 

CAM. 
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Merlin Foretells the Spanish Landing. 

Apropos of Merlin the enchanter and prophet. In the 
parish of Paul, on the sea-shore, is a rock called Merlin's 
rock. Here perhaps Merlin delivered that old prophecy 
in the Cornish tongue, foretelling the destruction of 
Paul church, Penzance and Newlyn, long before they 
were in existence. 

Aga fyth tyer, war an meyne Merlyn, 

There shall land on the stone Merlin, 

Ara neb fyth Leskey, Paul, Penzance hag Newlyn. 

Those who shall burn Paul, Penzance and Newlyn. 

This prophecy was fulfilled when the Spaniards 

landed "an meyne Merlyn" in 1595, and burnt these 

very places. So great was the conflagration at Pauh 

that the fire consumed the stone pillars of the church. 

W. H. C. 



A FRENCH SLAVE-SHIP AT St IVES. 

Negroes Rescued from Bondage. 

In the report of the African Institution (a Society for 
the repression of the slave trade) for 1826, is the 
following : — 

** The five Africans, brought accidently into St. Ives 
in Cornwall in a French slave-ship the ** Perle," par- 
ticularly call for the good offices of the directors. 
Mr. Wilberforce indeed, in conjunction with Mr. Stephen, 
on first hearing of the circumstances, adopted prompt and 
decisive measures for rescuing these poor creatures from 
their state of bondage. On a writ of Habaes Corpus 
they were brought to London and by Chief Justice Best 
liberated. Two have died of illness and the other three 
are leaving for Africa in a few days. This incident will 
cost the Society between ;^2oo and ;^3oo." — May 19th, 
1826. 

Is there any record at St. Ives of this incident of the 
slave-trade abolition movement ? 

It would be interesting to learn how the ** Perle " 
came to be at St. Ives. 

PENELOPE PORTHYA. 
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Extracts from an old Record. 

The following extracts from an old St. Ives diary in 
my possession provide an answer to the question of 
** Penelope Porthya " with reference to the arrival of 
the French slave-ship " Perle " at St. Ives. 

1825. 
December 9th. — Arrived the French brig ** Perle " from 
St. John's on the coast of Africa, having on board five 
negroes. She is supposed to be a slave-ship driven 
off the African coast. The captain, first and second 
lieutenants, doctor, super- cargo and five seamen dead, 
and the mate unable to come on deck. 
December 26th. — The negroes from the French brig 
** Perle " were taken on shore by Habeas Corpus, 
ordered to be clothed and sent to London. 
December 31st. — One of the crew of the ** Perle " buried 
to-day. 
1826. 
January 23rd. — The French brig "Perle" dismantled 
by Preventive men by orders from London on account 
of her being a slave-ship. A meeting of the inhabitants 
took place in the Calvanist Chapel to petition the 
Legislature to abolish the slave trade and to eman- 
cipate the slaves in the West Indies. Mr. Pendarves 
took the chair. 
January 25th. — The French brig ** Perle " released. 

It would be deeply interesting to have full details of 
the voyage of the slave-ship from the time of her leaving 
the African coast to her arrival at St. Ives, but I suppose 
the complete story of this tragedy of the sea can never 
now be known. 

It is most probable that the five negroes landed at 
St. Ives 'were merely the survivors of a much larger 
number taken on board on the African coast, and when 
some dreadful epidemic, cholera or yellow fever, swept 
through the ship the unfortunate negroes confined below 
deck would be the first to succumb. 

Officers and crew were then stricken, and the ship 
meeting with adverse gales of wind was driven far from 
her course, until the few survivors more dead than alive 
took shelter at St. Ives. 
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Os€ of tbe crew died at St. Ives, and of tiae mre 
isei^oes landed bere <3ojj three, according to die interest- 
mg extract from the report of the African Institution liar 
1826. wisere sent back to AMca. 

That the ichabitants of St. Ives wisere de^Ij moved 
by the arrival of the slave-ship is pronged by the public 
meeting held in order to petition lor the abolition of the 
slave trade and the emancipation of slaves in the West 
Indies. 

EDWARD HAIN. 



CORSISH VIADUCTS. 

Four Jllile^ fa ijengUt* 

The large number of viaducts which characterise the 
Cornish railways were due in the first place to reasons 
of economy. Just before the Cornwall railway was 
built it became necessary to reduce the capital ex- 
penditure even at the cost of increasing the charges for 
maintenance. The plans of the line were modified 
chiefly by an increase in the extent of viaduct* Brunei 
writing in 1845 said '* I consider that the character of 
the country in Cornwall is such that no railway can be 
constructed at aii^ moderate expense without ather 
sacrificing all consideration for the interests of localities 
and the position of the population to the mere choice 
of levels or without steep gradients and sharp curves." 

There are no less than 34 viaducts between Plymouth 
and Truro. Of these nineteen have from six to twenty 
openings and are from 80 to 153 feet high. The 
aggregate length of these viaducts is nearly 2f miles; of 
the 34 viaducts 4 miles. St. Pinnock is the loftiest 
viaduct, being 153 feet high, its piers are 66 feet apart, 
and this distance between the piers characterises all the 
viaducts. The viaducts were built of wood also for 
initial economic reasons. These facts hold good only 
with regard to the old viaducts built under BrunePs 
directions. In recent years the G.W.R. have substituted 
substantial stone structures to take the place of these 
erections of Brunei. 

FIFTEEN BEZANTS. 
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AN EARLY METHODIST ANECDOTE. 

Seen in a Dream. 

The old Methodist Magazines give very interesting 
bits of reading sometimes, especially concerning some 
Cornish worthies of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. The magazine for 1804 might almost be called 
the Helston number, for it contains the life of John Read^ 
of Wendron, and the life of Mrs. Byron, besides record- 
ing the following incident which happened somewhere in 
the Helston circuit. The Rev. Dr. Whitehead was 
preaching at a little village in a Methodist's house. This 
man's daughter was lying very ill at a friend's house 
ten miles away. Word had been sent that the girl's 
life had been despaired of and the father desired Mr. 
Whitehead to " recommend his daughter to God in 
prayer." This was done in the fervent manner that 
characterised the early Methodists. That night the 
daughter woke from her delirium and exclaimed ** I have 
been dreaming that I saw a man lifting up his eyes and 
hands to heaven and fervently praying to God for my 
recovery." From that hour she recovered fast, so the 
anecdote says. Some weeks after she met Mr. White- 
head for the first time and recognised him as the man 
she saw in her dream. Readers must supply their own 
comments. I have given the story in as few words as I 
could condense it from the narrative of the Rev* 
Thos. Rankine, a co-worker with Mr. Whitehead in the 
Helston circuit in 1764, the year that saw over 1,000 
members added to the Methodist societies of Kerrier. 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 



A CHARITABLE DOG. 

Feeds a Blind Mastiff. 

The following interesting anecdote is to be found in 
Carew's ** Survey," p. 267 : ** At Saltash, by the faithful 
report of Master Thomas Parkins, the dog used daily to 
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fetch meat at his master's house there and carry the 
same unto a blind mastiff that lay in a brake without 
the town. Yea, what is more, he would upon Sundays 
conduct him thither to dinner, and the meal ended, guide 
him back to his couch and covert again." 

F.F.G. 



CURIOUS MARRIAGE COINCIDENCES. 

United in the Fourth Oeiieration. 

The Christmas festivities of 1766 were scarcely over 
when the residents of Breage had a new reason for 
feasting and revelry, for on the 29th December, 1766, 
in the Church of S. Breage, two marriages took place, 
those of Thomas Carter and Alice Carter (relatives of 
the *' King of Prussia ") and Alexander Polglase and 
Susannah Saundrey. To each of thpse couples there 
was born a daughter Ann. In due time these daughters 
departed from Breage east and west and were married. 
The daughter of the second couple came to Hayle, and 
her descendents lived there. The other Ann went to 
Helston and also lived at St. Austell, where a son was 
born. This son eventually settled down at Hayle, 
married and had children. The elder son of his family 
met, fell in love with, and married the granddaughter of 
the other Ann. Who amongst the friends witnessing 
the marriages on that cold December day in the ancient 
church of Breaca would have foretold a mingling of the 
fruits of those unions. Nevertheless, one hundred and 
three years afterwards, at the fourth generation, two of 
their seed were united in marriage in another part of the 
country, and the eldest child of this marriage hereby 
places the curious coincidence on record. He who will 
take the trouble to scan the marriage register of 
Sancreed will find in the early years of the last century 
two marriages recorded on the register, one immediately 
following the other. The couples whose names grace 
the contiguous entries, went away from Sancreed, one 
went to St. Just, the other to Madron. Each marriage 
ivas blessed with children, some of whom (at least a 
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child of each maxriage) emigrated unknown to each other 
to diflferent parts of Australia. There a grandchild of 
each Sancreed marriage met as total strangers, were 
introduced, fell in love with each other and were 
married. Fortune favoured the efforts of the young 
husband, he obtained a competency and returned to the 
delectable duchy and to-day is a well-known man in 
Penzance, devoting his thought and energy to the 
betterment of the poor of West Penwith. 

FIFTEEN BRZANTS. 



THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY. 

The Rev. Mr. Sherwood and the Justice. 

The celebration of the 242nd anniversary of the 
Penzance Congregational church, carries the mind back 
to the year 1662, the date of the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, which was the date of the (beginning of the 
church in Market-jew-street. Of the numerous Cornish 
clergymen who were ejected in that year from livings 
which they could no longer hold without violating their 
consciences, the then vicar of St. Hilary, the Rev. 
Mr. Sherwood, was one. On the removing to Penzance, 
a chapel was erected for him, in which he continued to 
preach for many years, probably until his death. From 
that remote period until this day a Congregational church 
has remained, the original chapel having stood exactly 
one hundred years. Mr. Sherwood, whose disposition 
was sweet, amiable, and engaging, was cited to appear 
before the spiritual courts for not attending church. On 
one occasion he was carried to petty sessions, where a 
certain Mr. Robinson was chairman. The charge on 
that occasion was for preaching from the text ** I will 
avenge the quarrel of my covenant," which was con- 
sidered to be a rebellious text. He was much worried 
by the magistrate, who finally committed him to Laun- 
ceston goal, and on hearing the sentence Mr. Sherwood 
turned to the justice and said ** Sir, if you die the 
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commofi death of all men, God never spoke to me." 
It was not many days after that Mr. RobinsGn, walking 
in his fields was met by a bull, which turned upon him 
and gored him to death. Mr. Sherwood, on returning 
to his own home from prison, was summoned to appear 
at a justices' meeting at Penzance. On his appearance, 

iustice Godolphin, taking him aside, thus addressed 
im : " Sir, I sent for you to know how you came to 
express yourself in such a manner when committed. 
You know what has since befallen Mr. Robinson." 
Mr. Sherwood replied : " Sir, I was far from bearing 
any malice against him, and I can give no oth^ answer 
than that when we are called before rulers for His 
name's sake, whom we serve, it shall be given us in that 
hour what we shall speak." To this Mr. Godolphin 
answered : " Well, Sir, for your sake I will never more 
have a hand in prosecuting dissenters." Mr. Sherwood 
also r^ularly preached at St. Ives. 

F. G. G. 



LORD St. LEV AN' S BOATMEN. 

A Survival of Oefleratioos. 

Although a vast number of ancient and interesting 
customs that formerly had place amongst the aristocratic 
families of our land have died out with the march of the 
prosaic twentieth century, yet here and there one finds 
survivals of ceremonies and rites that obtained long ago 
which are both striking and novel in the present state 
of society. 

There is kept for special use by the Lords St. Levan, 
at St. Michael's Mount, the quaint barge crew, with 
strange and unusual dress, such as has been the custom 
in this remote part of England for generations. 

The crew is composed of six rowers, who wear a 
costume such as no other boatman in the country wears, 
that is certain. 

The nearest approach to it is the attire of the * King's 
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Watermen,* who are generally so conspicuous during 
garden parties at Buckingham Palace. 

This crew of Lord St. Levan*s has long, wide, scarlet 
coats, open at the breast, where a white frilled shirt 
shows up well ; the coats have silver buttons and pleated 
skirts. 

Then there hangs below them a white petticoat over 
the trousers, which gives each man a most curious 
appearance. 

His hat is a kind of cross between a jockey's cap and 
a bishop's mitre ; it is made of leather, and on the front 
of it he wears a silver badge with the St. Levan crest. 
The sleeve of his coat on the left side has also a large 
similar badge, oval-shaped, attached to it. 

The boatmen are all old retainers of the celebrated 
Cornish family, and they were indeed delighted during 
the King's visit to St. Michael's Mount some months 
ago * when they were told it would be their duty to row 
to the Royal yacht to take Lord St. Levan on board it, 
and to bring His Majesty the King back with them. 

The King was much pleased with the rowers, and 
appeared greatly interested with their quaint appearance^ 
asking several questions about them from their master 
and lord, who acted as host during the visit. 

CORNISHMAN. • 

* King Edward VII. paid Penzance an informal visit in the 
Spring of 1902, on which occasion he was entertained by Lord 
St. Levan at St. Michael's Mount. The Royal Yacht Victoria and 
Albert took up identical moorings to those of the Fairy, when as a 
boy the King accompanied the Tate Queen and Prince Consort on 
their cruise in 1846. 



SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, BART., LL.D., P.R.S. 

(SEB FRONTISPISCB). 

Sir Humphry Davy, one of the most eminent of 
English chemists, was bom at Penzance, December 
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17th, 1778. He was intended for the medical profession, 
and was to take his degree as a chemist at Edinburgh, 
but he gave himself up to the study of chemistry. In 
1798 he accepted the superintendence of a pneumatic 
institution at Bristol. While there he produced his 
Chemical and Philosophical Researches (1800), the fame 
of which obtained him the professorship of chemistry at 
the Royal Institution. In 1802 he became professor 
to the Board of Agriculture ; was chosen F.R.S. in the 
following year, Knighted in 181 2, in 1818 wa<^ created a 
Baronet, and in 1820 was elected president of the Royal 
Society, to which office he was elected for seven 
successive years, when in 1827 failing health compelled 
him to retire. In 181 2 he married Mrs. Apreece, a 
wealthy widow. 

The invention of the safety lamp, the discovery of 
metallic bases of the alkalies and earths, and of the 
principles of electro-chemistry, and numerous other 
discoveries and inventions not less important, attest his 
skill and industry and gave him an imperishable fame. 

Besides his separate scientific works he was the author 
of many papers in the Philosophical Transactions. 
During his illness in 1807-8, to divert his mind with 
lighter studies, he wrote ** Salmonia, or Days of Fly- 
Fishing," and ** Consolations in Travel." He died at 
Qeneva, May 28th, 1829. " Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir Humphry Davy" was written by his brother, 
Dr. John Davy, a distinguished chemist and physiologist, 
and published in 1836, Dr. John Ayrton Paris also 
wrote a life of Sir Humphry, which was published in 
1 83 1, and in 1896 Dr. Thorpe wrote for the Century 
Science Series a masterly biography with the title 
** Humphry Davy, Po#t and Philosopher." 

" Davy," says Dr. Kendall Adams, '* appears to have 
been endowed to the fullest extent with all the gifts 
necessary to a profound student of the laws of nature. 
His intellect was at once comprehensive and penetrating, 
and he possessed in addition an inexhaustable invention 
and fertility in resources, joined to an enthusiasm which 
no difficulties could discourage." 
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Another writer observes that ** time has not reversed 
the verdict of his contemporaries that he was a scientific 
genius of the first order. . . . He still stands out as 
a great leader and pioneer in research and discovery ; 
as a man of daring and speculative, but singularly well- 
balanced and logical, intellect ; of brilliant imagination ; 
of untiring accivity in the investigation of natural laws 
and forces." 

A handsome marble statue of Sir Humphry Davy, 
unveiled in 1872, stands in front of the Market House, 
Penzance, in the street where he was born. 
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St. Ladock 287 

St. Leonard's Chapel, St. Ives 175 

St. Levans (Lord) State Bargemen 320 

St. Menasek 13 

St. Meriadoc 168 

St. Michael's Mount : Historical Notes 31 

St. Michael's Mount, Poem on 304 

St. Michael's Mount, Queen Victoria at 303 
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St. Michael's Mount, The Insulation of 234 
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St. Tibs Eve 268 

St. Ursula 65 
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Tiddy 140 
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